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PREFACE 


THE  first  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
eleven  clay  figurines  from  Range  Creek, 
Utah,  which,  by  reason  of  their  size,  elab- 
orate decoration,  generally  good  condition, 
and  the  fact  that  they  come  from  a  single 
cache,  constitute  a  significant  addition  to  the 
corpus  of  figurines  from  the  Northern  Periph- 
ery of  the  Southwest.  Range  Creek  Canyon 
enters  the  canyon  of  the  Green  River  from 
the  west  a  few  miles  south  of  archaeologically 
better  known  Nine  Mile  Canyon,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  Reasons  will  be  given 
for  believing  that  the  figurines  date  from  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  figurines  were  discovered  in  March, 
1950  by  Mr.  Clarence  Pillings  of  Price,  Utah, 
who  at  that  time  owned  a  ranch  in  Range 
Creek  Canyon.  He  and  his  brother  were  assist- 
ing two  men  from  a  neighboring  ranch  to 
look  for  cattle  on  a  high  mesa  south  of  the 
canyon  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
timbers  of  a  ruined  room  visible  in  a  cave  in 
a  ledge  a  little  below  the  mesa  top.  All  four 
entered  the  cave  for  a  brief  look  around; 
the  others  were  already  leaving  when  Mr. 
Clarence  Pillings,  peering  into  a  small  recess 
in  the  cave  wall,  sighted  the  figurines.  He 
and  his  brother  returned  with  them  to  Price 
the  same  night.  Mrs.  Geneve  Howard  Oliver 
of  Price,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pillings,  was  about 
to  start  on  a  trip  East.  She  took  the  figurines 
with  her  and  in  April,  1950  showed  them  to 
Mr.  Neil  Judd  at  the  United  States  National 
Museum  and,  at  his  suggestion  to  Dr.  J.  O. 
Brew,  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  where 
she  left  them  for  further  examination.  They 
remained  at  the  Peabody  Museum  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  they  were  repaired 
and  photographed  and  the  writer  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  them.  Afterwards  they 
were  returned  to  Price  and  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Park  View  Motel,  which  is  owned 
by  Mrs.  Oliver  and  her  sister. 

At  Dr.  Brew's  suggestion  I  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  the  Pillings  figu- 
rines, to  the  publication  of  which  Mr.  Pillings 
and  Mrs.  Oliver  generously  consented.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1953,  when 


this  paper  was  already  in  the  press,  that  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  site  of  their  discovery 
unexpectedly  arose  in  the  course  of  a  trip  West 
for  other  purposes.  On  August  22,  Mr.  Pill- 
ings drove  Mrs.  Oliver,  her  niece,  Miss  Sylvia 
Howard,  and  myself  by  jeep  from  Price  over 
the  spectacular  Horse  Canyon  Pass  road  into 
Range  Creek  Canyon,  from  which  we  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Pillings  Cave  (as  it  seems 
appropriate  to  call  it).  The  round  trip  on  foot 
of  about  four  and  a  half  hours  included  less 
than  half  an  hour  at  the  cave,  of  which,  due 
to  an  unfortunate  camera  failure,  I  did  not  ob- 
tain photographs.  A  short  length  of  pinyon 
log  from  the  ruined  room  was  collected,  on 
which  no  dendrochronological  report  has  as 
yet  been  received.  We  spent  the  night  at  Mr. 
Pillings'  former  ranch  in  the  canyon  as  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Gerber,  the  present  owner,  and 
returned  to  Price  the  next  day  after  cursory 
examination  of  ancient  remains  at  several 
points  along  Range  Creek. 

In  attempting  to  appraise  the  cultural  and 
chronological  position  of  the  Pillings  figurines 
I  have  been  led  into  a  review  of  the  anthro- 
pomorphic clay  figurines  of  the  Northern  Pe- 
riphery and  the  Southwest  generally,  with 
some  attention  to  possibly  related  examples  in 
neighboring  areas.  The  new  material,  includ- 
ing the  Pillings  figurines  themselves,  which  has 
become  available  since  the  terse  but  compre- 
hensive survey  by  Heizer  and  Beardsley  in 
1943  has  seemed  to  justify  traversing  the 
ground  again.  Although  this  survey  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  literature,  a  few  significant 
specimens  in  museum  collections  are  here 
described  and  illustrated  for  the  first  time. 

Animal  effigies  and  other  clay  objects  are 
not  part  of  the  primary  subject-matter  but 
are  cursorily  mentioned  to  the  extent  that  they 
appear  to  be  significantly  associated  with  an- 
thropomorphic figurines.  Effigy  pottery,  in- 
cluding containers  modelled  more  or  less  in 
human  form,  those  occasional  hollow  pieces 
representing  the  human  figure  in  which  the 
container  function  is  largely  or  wholly  sup- 
pressed, and  pieces  with  anthropomorphic 
modelling  of  handles  or  projections,  are  like- 
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wise  not  treated  except  where  there  is  some 
close  stylistic  or  functional  connection  with 
the  solid  type  of  anthropomorphic  figurine,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Hohokam  scoops  with  heads  as 
handles  and  Anasazi  "babe-in-cradle  ladle 
handles."  The  seated  or  kneeling,  often  hunch- 
backed, pottery  effigies,  which  are  sparsely  but 
quite  widely  distributed  in  the  Southwest  and 
have  such  close  congeners  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south,  have  little  apparent  relationship  to 
"figurines"  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  employed,  barring  an  occasional 
similarity  in  treatment  of  some  detail.  (Curi- 
ously, the  most  comprehensive  compilation  of 
the  reported  occurrences  in  the  Southwest  of 
these  effigies  is  to  be  found  in  a  survey  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi.1) 


In  the  section  on  Northern  Periphery  fig- 
urines the  archaeological  context  is  discussed 
at  more  length  than  in  other  sections;  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  archaeology  of  this  area. 

The  question  of  the  purpose  and  significance 
to  their  makers  of  the  figurines  is,  so  far  as 
practicable,  relegated  to  the  final  section.  It  has 
seemed  of  some  interest  to  present  briefly  a 
few  comments  which  have  been  made  as  to  the 
possible  function  of  similar  figurines  in  Middle 
America  and  even  the  Old  World.  No  doubt 
the  precise  parts  played  by  these  objects  in 
the  various  cultures  producing  them  varied  at 
least  as  widely  as  the  interpretations  which 
have  been  suggested. 


'Phillips,  Ford,   and   Griffin,    1951,   table   2    (per 
Griffin). 
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with  a  description  of  the  new  Pillings  find  in  northeastern 
Utah  and  a  comparison  with  certain  other  North  Amer- 
ican figurines. 
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MAP  1.  Utah  and  northern  Arizona.  Showing  also  certain  localities  in  eastern  Nevada 
and  western  Colorado.  The  broken  lines  delimit  the  major  divisions  of  the  Northern  Periphery: 
I,  area  east  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains;  II,  Great  Salt  Lake  area;  III,  Sevier  area. 


THE  PILLINGS  FIGURINES 
THE  SITE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  FIND 


TO  REACH  Pillings  Cave  we  left  Range 
Creek  at  a  point  7  or  8  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Green  River,  and  climbed 
by  a  steep  cattle  trail  to  the  top  of  the  mesa 
on  the  south  side,  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  canyon  floor.  This  mesa, 
called  "Christmas  Mountain"  by  some  of  the 
cattlemen,  is  devoid  of  permanent  water  and 
usable  for  range  only  when  snow  lies  on  it  or 
has  recently  melted.  A  mile  or  more  south 
of  the  top  of  the  trail  a  series  of  ledges  lead 
down  to  the  rocky  bed  of  a  small  canyon, 
here  roughly  parallel  to  Range  Creek,  which 
it  enters  farther  downstream.  In  one  of  these 
ledges  a  shallow,  curving  overhang  with  a  gen- 
erally southerly  exposure,  shelters  an  irregu- 
lar area  about  100  feet  long  and  nowhere  more 
than  12  feet  wide.  The  soft,  pinkish  sandstone 
of  the  wall  and  roof  is  evidently  eroding  rath- 
er rapidly;  the  surface  is  scaly  and  deeper 
fissures  threaten  rock  falls  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  encumbered  a  large  part  of  the 
floor.  The  floor  itself,  as  seen  at  certain  points 
at  the  rear,  is  a  greenish,  shaly  stratum.  At  the 
front  is  a  low  talus  slope.  The  fill  is  clean 
looking  and  appears  to  be  of  no  great  depth 
generally,  although  substantial  pockets  of  rub- 
bish might  possibly  be  found  here  and  there. 
Near  the  westerly  end  is  the  ruined  room, 
an  irregular  oval  10  by  6  feet  in  maximum  in- 
side dimensions.  At  the  edge  of  the  talus  are 
remnants  of  a  curving  foundation  wall  of  two 
or  three  courses  of  flat  stones.  Otherwise  the 
structure,  so  far  as  now  appears,  was  of  wood. 
Flush  against  the  cave  wall  at  the  back,  at  a 
present  "height  of  4  feet,  is  a  heavy  pinyon  log, 
its  west  end  seated  in  a  niche  in  the  cave  wall 
(which  here  curves  sharply  forward),  and  its 
east  end  resting  on  a  pinyon  post.  From  this, 
log  beams  doubtless  stretched  to  the  front 
wall,  marked  by  a  line  of  posts  of  which  only 
two  or  three  are  nearly  upright,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  timbers  from  the  structure  now  lie 
tumbled  across  or  below  the  edge  of  the  talus. 
These  timbers  include  heavy  cedar  knees  as 
well  as  pinyon  poles  and  others  of  aspen  or  Cot- 
tonwood. Some  of  the  poles  have  been  trimmed 
with  stone  tools. 

1  The  Image  Cave  group  is  shown  in  Morss,  1931, 
pi.  14,  b.  For  examples  of  the  inverted  trapezoidal 
head  see  ibid.,  pis.  13  a,   14A,  b  and  d. 


On  the  cave  wall  behind  the  room  is  a  rather 
poorly  preserved  pictograph  in  white  paint  of 
a  human  figure,  3^  inches  high.  This  figure, 
armless,  legless,  and  having  an  inverted  trape- 
zoidal head,  broad  shoulders,  narrow  waist, 
and  flaring  base,  is  typical  of  Fremont  culture 
figures  in  outline.  At  Image  Cave  in  the  Fre- 
mont River  area,  at  which  a  number  of  figu- 
rines were  found,  the  wall  bore  a  group  of 
pecked  figures  with  very  similar  torsos;  and, 
although  this  particular  group  had  horned 
heads,  the  inverted  trapezoidal  head  of  the  fig- 
ure at  Pillings  Cave,  sometimes  horned  or  oth- 
erwise adorned  but  sometimes  plain  as  here, 
is  common  in  the  Fremont  culture  area.1 

A  small  sandstone  metate,  deeply  troughed 
with  use,  lies  in  the  central  portion  of  the  cave. 
Nearby  I  picked  up  a  single  small  sherd  of 
gray  ware  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Pillings  came  upon  the  figurines  lying  in 
a  row  in  a  natural  recess  in  the  cave  wall,  un- 
covered except  for  a  flat  stone  resting  on  the 
middle  of  the  row  and  readily  visible  as  he 
peered  into  the  recess.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  three  years  after  the  discovery,  he  was 
distressed  to  find  that  neither  the  location  nor 
the  appearance  of  this  recess  conformed  pre- 
cisely to  his  recollection  of  it,  but  finally 
agreed  that  a  recess  at  the  east  end  of  the  cave 
was  the  only  locus  which  approximated  the 
specifications  and  must  have  been  the  one. 
This  was  four  feet  above  the  ground  level, 
shallow,  with  a  flat  shelf  with  not  much  more 
area  than  would  conveniently  accommodate 
the  line  of  figurines,  and  accessible  to  rodents, 
as  shown  by  a  deposit  of  excrement. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  delicate  objects 
should  have  remained,  undisturbed  and  largely 
undamaged  by  humans,  animals,  or  the  ele- 
ments, in  such  a  location  for  the  several  cen- 
turies which  have  undoubtedly  elapsed  since 
their  manufacture.  The  stone  covering  some 
of  them  would,  of  course,  give  some  protection 
against  the  moisture  or  sand  which  an  occa- 
sional driving  storm  might  bring  to  bear,  and 
account  for  the  better  preservation  of  some  of 
the  specimens  than  of  others.  The  possibility 
must,  however,  be  envisaged  that  some  previ- 
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ous  visitor  found  them  buried  or  otherwise 
more  securely  cached  and  placed  them  where 
A4r.  Pillings  first  saw  them.  In  any  event  both 
the  antiquity  of  the  specimens  and  the  fact 
that  they  belong  together  is  plainly  attested 


by  their  own  evidence,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  cached  or  abandoned  in 
the  cave  in  ancient  times,  whether  or  not  in 
the  precise  posture  in  which  Mr.  Pillings  found 
them. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Each  of  figures  1  through  11  shows  the 
front,  profile  and  rear  views  of  one  of  the  fig- 
urines, which  will  be  individually  referred  to 
by  these  numbers  respectively.  (No  profile  is 
shown  of  the  fragmentary  No.  1 1.)  "Left"  and 
"right"  as  used  herein  refer  to  the  figure's,  not 
the  observer's,  left  and  right. 

Construction.  All  are  of  unbaked  clay.  The 
main  body  has  surprising  strength,  considering 
the  material,  but  the  applied  fillets  and  blobs 
of  clay  are  fragile  in  themselves  and  insecurely 
bonded  to  the  main  body.  On  arrival  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  the  specimens  had  suffered 
some  damage  and  displacement  of  the  ap- 
plied elements,  but  careful  work  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Orchard  of  the  Museum's  staff  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  nearly  all  the  available  frag- 
ments to  their  proper  positions.  Mr.  Orchard 
employed  "Alvar"  both  to  reattach  the  loose- 
ened  fragments  and  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
the  whole  figure.  The  photographs  were  taken 
after  such  repair.  There  has  been  no  "restora- 
tion" in  the  sense  of  renewing  or  replacing  any 
of  the  original  fabric. 

The  whole  figure  and  head,  apart  from  the 
applied  elements,  appears  as  one  unit  in  the 
completed  figurine.  However,  the  line  of  frac- 
ture of  No.  11  suggests  that  the  head,  together 
with  a  neck-like  bar  below  it,  was  formed  sep- 
arately and  later  fused  with  the  torso;  perhaps 
a  trace  of  this  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  rear 
view  of  No.  6.  In  contrast  with  most  Utah 
figurines,  there  is  a  marked  separation  between 
the  lower  edge  of  the  plane  of  the  face  and  the 
plane  of  the  torso— a  trait  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "disengaged  chin."  Viewed  from 
above,  the  head  is  roughly  triangular.  The  eye 
is  not  an  applied  element,  but  a  transverse  ridg- 
ing up  of  the  plane  of  the  face.  If  any  clay  was 
added  to  form  this  eye  ridge,  it  has  been  so 
worked  into  the  mass  as  to  be  indistinguishable. 
In  the  rid°;e  a  slit  was  made  with  a  thorn  or 

2 1  have  previously  referred  to  a  similar  construc- 
tion as  a  "skirt  terminus,"  but,  as  it  seems  probable 


other  sharp  instrument.  In  some  instances 
more  or  less  separate  punctations  are  visible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slit. 

The  surface  of  the  figure  is  well  smoothed 
on  the  front  and  less  thoroughly  on  the  back. 
No  temper  was  used.  Water  color  painting  on 
both  face  and  torso  evidently  represents  the 
painting  of  the  human  body.  The  painted  sur- 
face is  still  largely  intact  only  on  the  better 
preserved  specimens,  but  presumably  all  were 
originally  painted. 

The  applied  elements  were  separately 
formed.  As  already  stated,  the  bonding  is 
weak.  It  is  not  clear  whether  shallow  grooving 
of  the  surface  of  the  figure,  visible  where  ap- 
plied elements  have  become  detached,  as  in  the 
collar  of  No.  4  or  the  apron  of  No.  11,  was 
done  before  attachment  to  give  better  an- 
chorage or  is  simply  the  result  of  pressing  on 
the  applied  elements.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
chin  was  set  in  its  final  position  after  the  neck- 
lace was  attached,  as  in  some  cases  the  top  of 
the  necklace  is  well  up  under  the  chin. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hair  on  No.  8, 
the  applied  elements  are  not  extended  to  the 
dorsal  surface. 

The  figurines  were  laid  while  still  soft  on 
the  bottoms  of  coiled  baskets  or  trays,  flat 
or  slightly  convex  in  the  center,  the  imprints 
of  which  are  visible  on  the  backs  of  several  of 
the  specimens.  The  prints  are  not  sufficiently 
clear  and  continuous  to  enable  us  to  state  def- 
initely that  the  prints  were  made  by  the  same 
basket  in  any  two  or  more  cases. 

Dress  and  ornament.  The  sexes  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  both  anatomy  and  dress.  The 
females  have  breasts  and  wide  hips  and  wear 
aprons.2  The  men  wear  breech-clouts,  except 
for  No.  2,  which  has  a  sort  of  kilt.  The  women 
dress  their  hair  in  heavy  bobs,  bound  with 
cord,  hanging  down  over  the  shoulders.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  actual  hair- 
that  the  garment  represented  did  not  continue  around 
the  buttocks,  "apron"  is  more  accurate. 
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dressing  on  a  skull  from  a  Pueblo  I  burial  in 
Segi  Canyon  illustrated  by  Guernsey,3  al- 
though in  that  case  the  bobs  do  not  hang  down 
as  far  as  do  those  on  the  figurines.  Curiously, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  to  be  seen  in  the 
modelling  and  painting  of  the  face,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  (which 
in  the  females  has  no  structural  connection 
with  the  bobs  on  the  shoulders),  or  in  the  neck- 
lace or  belt. 

The  absence  of  finds  of  body  clothing  in 
the  area  makes  it  impossible  to  interpret  with 
precision  the  representations  of  clothing  on  the 
figurines,  notwithstanding  the  detailed  rendi- 
tion.4 The  male  breech-clout  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  of  Apocynum  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  other  than  cotton,  which  is  not  reported 
from  excavations  in  the  Northern  Periphery.5 
What  I  have  called  a  kilt  on  No.  2  suggests 
fringed  leather.6  The  construction  of  the  fe- 
male apron  is  far  from  clear.  At  the  top  is  a 
broad  and  apparently  rather  thick  element 
from  which  the  rest  depends.  (Let  us  for  con- 
venience call  this  the  "waistband,"  reserving 
"belt"  for  the  separate  element  of  beads  or 
plaques  worn  above  the  loins  by  both  males 
and  females.)  No  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  scale  in  which  the  components  of  the 
apron  proper  are  represented,  but  they  give  the 
impression  of  being  of  appreciable  width 
rather  than  cord-like.  The  method  of  attach- 
ing the  parallel  strips  to  each  other  is  not  rep- 
resented. Strips  of  tule  or  bark  held  together 
with  twined  cord,  such  as  compose  the  char- 
acteristic small  Fremont  mats  7  or  coarse  bark 

3  Guernsey,  1931,  p.  94  and  pi.  12.  For  an  interest- 
ing parallel  see  the  hair-do  of  late  prehistoric  Jap- 
anese clay  images  in  Munro,  1911,  figs.  375,  376. 

4  Reagan,  1932,  reports  "the  front  (apron)  part  of  a 
cedarbark  skirt"  from  a  cave  northwest  of  Vernal, 
Utah.  I  know  of  no  other  reference  to  a  find  of 
identifiable  body  clothing  in  the  area.  Simple  aprons  of 
loose  cord,  such  as  the  Basket  Maker  III  specimens 
shown  in  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  53,  can  hardly  be  what 
is  represented  on  the  Pillings  and  other  elaborate  Utah 
female  figurines. 

6  Gillin,  1938,  p.  35  suggests  that  the  presence  of 
"spindle  whorls,"  i.e.,  the  familiar  perforated  pottery 
discs,  may  indicate  the  use  of  cotton,  but  this  does 
not  seem  persuasive,  since  these  objects  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  cave  sites  which  yield  no  trace 
of  cotton.  Lister,  1951,  reports  fragments  of  a  twilled 
fabric,  not  necessarily  loom-woven,  of  an  unidentified 
fiber  other  than  cotton  from  the  upper  or  Fremont 


bags,8  may  be  what  is  represented,  although  fur 
string  or  strips  of  leather  9  are  possible  alterna- 
tives. In  any  event  there  are  sometimes  succes- 
sive layers  with  the  elements  at  right  angles: 
two  layers  are  to  be  seen  on  No.  3  and  on 
No.  1,  while  No.  5  probably  had  another  layer 
above  that  now  visible.  In  these  cases,  al- 
though the  under  layers  were  carefully  con- 
structed, they  must  have  been  completely  hid- 
den when  the  applied  elements  were  intact. 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  whether  the  outer- 
most layers  should  be  of  vertical  elements  or  of 
horizontal  elements  somewhat  draped  from  the 
hips. 

The  necklace  and  the  belt  employ  pear- 
shaped  pendants,  pierced  near  the  upper  end, 
which  may  overlap  in  a  sort  of  shingled  effect, 
or  discoidal  elements  with  the  hole  for  attach- 
ment near  the  rim  rather  than  at  the  center. 
Beads  similar  to  the  pear-shaped  elements  are 
known  from  excavation.10  The  discoidal  ele- 
ments are  evidently  of  substantial  size:  on  No. 
2  a  single  row  is  adequate  for  a  belt,  rather  like 
the  silver  plaques  on  a  modern  Navaho  belt. 
The  material  might  be  shell,  bone,  pottery, 
wood  or  even  leather.11  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  elongated,  overlapping  blobs, 
pierced  near  their  upper  ends,  to  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  heads  of  both  sexes  represent  orna- 
ments worn  in  the  hair  or  merely  a  convention 
for  the  dressing  of  the  hair  itself. 

The  figurines  were  intended  to  be  viewed 
from  the  front  only.  They  are  too  fragile  to 
have  been  much  carried  about  or  to  have  been 
worn  attached  to  the  person,  nor  is  it  likely 


culture  level  at  Hells  Midden  in  Castle  Park,  Colorado. 
■  Many   petroglyphs   of  Fremont  type   appear  to 
show  such  a  kilt— e.g.,  Morss,  1931,  pi.  16,  figure  on  ex- 
treme left. 

7  Morss,  1931,  p.  71,  pi.  41,  a;  Burgh  and  Scoggin, 
1948,  pis.  16,  19,  and  fig.  30. 

8  Morss,  1931,  pi.  41,  b;  Burgh  and  Scoggin,  1948, 
fig.  31. 

'  Cf.  the  "apron  of  leather  straps  fastened  around 
the  waist  with  the  loose  strips  falling  between  the 
legs"  found  on  a  female  burial  at  Fish  Cave,  near 
Fallon,  in  western  Nevada.  Wheeler  and  Wheeler, 
1944,  p.  4. 

10  Judd,  1926,  pi.  46,  a-e,  (Paragonah);  Morss,  1931, 
pi.  36.  c  (Fremont);  Steward,  1936,  fig.  18  (Kanosh). 

11  Burgh  and  Sccggin,  1948,  pi.  14,  shows  a  decora- 
tive rawhide  "plaque,"  although  it  is  butterfly-shaped 
rather  than  round. 
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that  they  were  suspended,  or  tied  to  anything 
in  a  vertical  position.  A  lashing  around  the 
waist,  the  only  practicable  spot,  would  have 
impaired  their  appearance  and  tended  to  con- 
ceal the  elaborate  belt. 

Pairing.  Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  found  in  a  single  hoard,  the  similar- 
ity of  all  the  specimens,  and  such  idiosyncrasies 
as  the  tendency  to  make  the  left  eye-slit  a  little 
longer  and  shallower  than  the  right,  indicate 
that  they  are  all  from  the  hand  of  a  single  ar- 
tist. There  is  no  attempt  at  individualization 
within  the  series  of  each  sex,  but  the  small  dif- 
ferences in  dress  and  ornamentation  that  do  ex- 
ist and  the  use  of  clay  of  different  shades  strong- 
ly argue  that  all  were  not  made  at  one  time.  If, 
then,  the  figures  were  not  made  as  a  set  of 


eleven  or  twelve  characters,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  they  are  made  in 
pairs.  Six  sets  of  representations  of  a  single  pair 
of  characters  would  best  account  for  the  slight 
range  of  variation  which  we  observe.  Proceed- 
ing on  this  working  hypothesis,  it  does  seem 
possible  to  group  the  males  in  pairs  with  five 
of  the  females  with  considerable  plausibility, 
leaving  one  odd  female,  a  mate  to  which  may 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed  before  or  after 
the  group  was  cached. 

The  numbers  given  the  specimens  represent 
my  conclusions  as  to  the  pairing.  No.  1  is  the 
odd  female  and  the  males,  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8,  and 
10,  are  paired  with  the  females  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  9, 
and  11  respectively. 


NOTES  ON  INDIVIDUAL  SPECIMENS1 


No.  1,  female.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  set  off 
from  the  rest  by  the  sharp  contrast  of  their 
light  coloring  with  the  darker,  red  or  brown, 
tones  of  the  others.  No.  1,  in  turn  is  set  off 
from  Nos.  2  and  3  by  its  buff  color,  a  good 
deal  yellower  than  theirs. 

The  vertical  stripes  above  the  eyes  and  di- 
agonal stripes  on  the  cheeks  are  red.  The  torso 
is  unpainted,  although  there  are  small,  acci- 
dental splotches  of  red  on  the  back.  Unique 
are  the  cylindrical  objects  with  two  puncta- 
tions  which  hang,  four  on  the  right  and  three 
on  the  left,  under  the  hair  bobs  and  are  doubt- 
less to  be  understood  as  attached  to  the  neck- 
lace. These  may  represent  tubular  bone 
beads.13  The  inner  layer  of  the  apron  has  four- 
teen vertical  elements  and  the  outer  layer  four 
transverse  elements  below  the  broad  and  thick 
waistband. 

No.  2,  male,  and  No.  3,  female.  The  ground 
color  of  both  is  identical,  a  pale  cream.  Both 
have  the  same  shades  of  red  and  buff  paint 
on  face  and  body,  the  buff  being  very  close  to 
the  ground  color  of  No.  1. 

No.  2  has  a  line  of  red  paint,  dotted  with 
buff,  on  the  forehead,  and  three  horizontal  red 
stripes,  separated  by  two  buff  stripes,  under 

12  The  length  measured  from  the  illustration  tends 
to  be  slightly  greater— about  lA  in.  on  the  average— 
than  that  given  in  the  legend.  The  measurements  given 
in  the  legend  were  made  with  a  rule,  not  calipers. 


the  eyes.  The  torso  has  a  median,  V-shaped, 
buff  area  reaching  to  the  belt  and  buff  stripes 
along  the  outer  edges,  the  white  ground  color 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  vest  between  the  buff 
areas.  This  is  the  only  specimen  in  which  ear 
pendants  seem  to  be  unmistakably  repre- 
sented. The  "kilt"  is  another  unique  feature. 
The  necklace  departs  from  the  norm  in  hav- 
ing no  discoidal  elements,  being  composed,  like 
the  belts  of  some  of  the  other  figures,  of  three 
tiers  of  pendants  below  what  is  presumably 
a  leather  strap,  pierced  for  their  suspension. 

The  face  painting  on  No.  3  was  first  out- 
lined in  red,  then  filled  in  with  red,  then  over- 
painted  in  buff.  The  vest-like  dark  area  on  the 
torso  is  red,  with  buff  margins.  The  apron  is 
of  two  layers.  Mrs.  Oliver,  on  the  basis  of  a 
sketch  she  made  before  bringing  the  specimen 
east,  states  that  the  repairer  erred  in  replacing 
elements  to  form  a  third,  vertical  layer  on  the 
outside  as  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  discs 
of  the  necklace  under  the  hair-bob  on  the  right 
side  bear  fingerprint  ridges,  this  being  the  only 
spot  on  any  of  the  figurines  where  fingerprints 
are  discernible.  The  punctations  at  the  base 
of  the  right  eye-slit  are  particularly  distinct. 

No.  4,  male,  and  No.  5,  female.  This  and  the 


"Breadth  at  shoulder"  refers  to  the  figure  proper,  ex- 
clusive of  hair-do. 

13  Cf.  Morss,  1931,  pi.  36,  c,  upper  right. 
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following  pair  are  rather  similar,  and  the  sim- 
ilar face  painting  of  Nos.  4  and  7  at  first  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  paired.  No.  5,  how- 
ever, probably  had  similar  markings.  All  four 
are  of  a  generally  pinkish  brown  color,  but 
No.  6  is  slightly  browner  than  Nos.  4  and  5, 
while  No.  7  is  browner  still.  There  are  two 
criteria  which  seem  to  establish  decisively  the 
pairing  of  Nos.  4  and  5  and  Nos.  6  and  7.  (a) 
In  both  Nos.  6  and  7,  but  not  in  the  other  two, 
the  eye-slits  are  accentuated  with  black  paint. 
(b)  No.  4  has  specks  of  black,  of  bright  yellow, 
and  of  blue-green  paint  on  the  left  cheek  be- 
low the  nose.  No.  5  shows  similar  specks  of 
the  blue-green,  one  on  the  left  breast  and  an- 
other on  the  belt.  No  such  specks  appear  on 
Nos.  6  and  7.  These  specks,  visible  under  a 
hand  lens,  are  such  as  might  be  spattered  by  a 
flick  of  a  stiff-bristled  brush.  In  the  case  at 
least  of  the  yellow  and  the  blue-green  the  spat- 
tering occurred  in  the  painting  of  some  object 
other  than  any  of  these  figurines,  on  none  of 
which  these  colors  are  employed. 

No.  4  has  sustained  considerable  damage  to 
the  lower  face,  but  retains  the  original  buff 
over  red  paint  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 
torso.  The  necklace  elements,  presumably  of 
the  usual  disc  type,  are  missing  above  the  pen- 
dants, but  grooves  remain  to  show  where  they 
were  set.  The  separation  of  the  legs  is  sug- 
gested by  a  slight  concavity  at  the  front.  The 
breech-clout  is  decorated  with  a  central  disc 
with  two  holes  near  the  upper  edge. 

Most  of  the  face  paint  of  No.  5  has  checked 
off,  but  there  are  still  traces  of  red  and  buff  on 
the  torso  and  of  buff  in  the  left  eye-slit.  The 
right  eye-slit  is,  as  often,  deeper  and  retains  no 
paint.  The  beads  of  the  belt  protrude  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  from  the  vertical. 

No.  6,  male,  and  No.  7,  female.  This  pair,  as 
already  stated,  is  browner  than  the  preceding. 
No.  6  has  buff  over  red  paint  on  the  left  cheek 
and  the  left  side  of  the  torso.  The  disc  on  the 
forehead  is  a  distinctive  feature.  Although  not 
even  grooves  for  a  belt  are  visible,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  one  was  originally  present.   The 


loin  area  is  treated  much  as  in  No.  4,  but  no 
disc  appears  on  the  breech-clout. 

No.  7  is  the  best  preserved  female.  The  spots 
above  the  eyes  and  vertical  bars  below  are  of 
the  usual  red  overpainted  with  buff.  Both  Nos. 
6  and  7  have  black  paint  in  the  eye-slits.  The 
apron  of  No.  7  is  probably  composed  of  only 
one  layer,  but  as  it  is  quite  intact  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  there  is  not  another  under- 
neath. 

No.  8,  male,  and  No.  9,  female.  These  two  are 
not  well  matched  in  size,  but  resemble  each 
other  in  their  similar  gray-brown  color,  which 
lacks  entirely  the  pinkish  tone  seen  in  varying 
degrees  in  Nos.  4  through  7,  and  in  the  ex- 
tensive checking  of  the  surface,  which  has 
sloughed  off  most  of  the  paint  and  much  of  the 
applied  work.  Both  retain  traces  of  red  paint 
on  the  face.  The  most  distinctive  trait  to  sup- 
port the  pairing  is  the  presence  of  buff  paint 
in  the  eye-slits  of  both. 

A  unique  feature  of  No.  8  is  the  continuation 
of  the  applied  fillets  of  clay  representing  hair 
down  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  nape.  These 
bear  traces  of  black  paint.  The  suggestion  of 
modelling  in  the  region  of  the  buttocks  is, 
however,  probably  unintentional.  There  is  no 
frontal  concavity  below  the  waist.  The  grooves 
where  the  necklace  was  applied  are  faintly 
discernible. 

No.  9  is  somewhat  better  preserved.  The 
upper  strap  of  the  necklace  is  still  visible  un- 
der the  chin.  The  breasts  are  quite  summar- 
ily treated. 

No.  10,  male,  and  No.  11,  female.  The  color  of 
this  poorly  preserved  pair  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  has  a  little  less  of  the  gray.  The  im- 
portant common  feature,  apart  from  color,  is 
the  presence  of  blue-black  paint  on  the  breech- 
clout  of  No.  10  and  the  apron  of  No.  11,  not 
found  in  this  area  in  any  others  of  the  group, 
although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  No.  9  has 
similar  paint  on  the  hair.  No.  10  has  the  famil- 
iar breech-clout  but  no  concavity  in  the  in- 
guinal region.  The  proper  locus  of  the  frag- 
ment on  the  right  in  figure  1 1  is  unknown. 


FIGURINES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TRADITION 


The  figurines  of  the  Northern  Periphery— 
the  fairly  well  integrated  series  from  Utah  and 
a  corner  of  Colorado  to  which  the  Pillings 
group  are  assignable— are  obviously  allied  to 
the  Basket  Maker  III  figurines  of  northern 
Arizona.  As  I  said  in  1931,  there  is  "a  def- 
inite generic  relationship  ...  in  material,  sub- 
ject matter,  and  general  technique.  .  .  .  The 
Utah  figurines  might  well  have  been  derived 
from  such  prototypes."1  Evidence  will  be  pre- 
sented here  that  true  figurines  also  existed  in 


Basket  Maker  II,  but  their  great  rarity  and  sty- 
listic peculiarities  make  it  impossible  to  be  sure 
that  they  represent  the  direct  precursors  of 
those  of  Basket  Maker  III.  Figurines  disappear 
from  the  Anasazi  country,  south  of  the  North- 
ern Periphery,  after  Basket  Maker  III.  Anasazi 
material  from  the  twelfth  century  onward, 
perhaps  not  directly  derived  from  the  earlier 
"northern  tradition,"  will  be  treated  in  a  later 
section. 


BASKET  MAKER  III 


Distribution  and  dating.  Morris'  recent  paper2 
describing  and  illustrating  a  number  of  speci- 
mens from  the  Prayer  Rock  district  of  north- 
eastern Arizona,  near  the  Lukachukai  Moun- 
tains, considerably  enlarges  the  series  of  Basket 
Maker  III  figurines.  He  points  out  that:  "Fig- 
urines may  be  viewed  as  an  integral  element  of 
Basketmaker  III  culture.  They  have  been 
found  wherever  dry  deposits  of  that  age,  essen- 
tial to  their  preservation,  have  been  examined; 
namely  in  the  Segi,  Canyon  del  Muerto  and 
the  Prayer  Rock  District."  Tree-ring  dates 
from  his  Prayer  Rock  sites  "provide  the  basis 
for  a  generalization  that  figurines  of  the 
kinds  herein  considered  were  current  during 
the  two  centuries  from  457  to  675  a.d." 


Apart  from  the  23  specimens,  14  of  them 
complete,  in  the  Prayer  Rock  series,  at  least  18 
Basket  Maker  III  clay  figurines  from  northern 
Arizona  are  illustrated  in  the  literature,  as 
shown  by  the  tabulation  below.3 

All  these  Arizona  sites  are  within  100  miles 
of  each  other. 

Lancaster  and  Watson4  encountered  figur- 
ines in  excavating  two  Basket  Maker  III  houses 
in  the  open  in  Mesa  Verde  Park.  "Three  'fig- 
urines,' of  unbaked  clay  were  found,  two  from 
Pit  House  C  and  one,  with  a  fragment  of  an- 
other, from  Pit  House  B.  They  are  flat  strips  of 
clay  f  inches  thick,  with  irregularities  appar- 
ently resulting  from  efforts  to  reproduce  hu- 
man features,  such  as  noses,  breasts,  and  feet. 


No. 

Collector 

Provenience 

Now  IN 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
i. 

3 
1 
1 

5 
1 

5 

5 

Cummings 

Cummings 

Guernsey 

Keam 

Morris 

Canyon  de  Chelly 
Monument  Valley 
Segi   Canyon 
Segi   Canyon 
Ream's   Canyon? 
Canyon  del  Muerto 

Brooklyn   Inst.    Mus. 
Univ.  Ariz.   Mus. 
Univ.  Ariz.   Mus. 
Peabody  Mus.  Harvard 
Peabody  Mus.  Harvard 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

g- 

2 

Morris 

Canyon  del  Muerto 

Univ.  Colo.  Mus. 

1Morss,  1931,  p.  52.  Morris,  1951,  states  that  "the 
differences  are  greater  than  the  similarities,"  but  sup- 
poses a  general  relationship. 

'  Morris,  1951. 

*  Illustrated:  a,  Parsons,  1919,  fig.  40,  e,  f,  g;  Renaud, 
1929,  p.  508,  illustration,  top  row,  fifth  from  left;  c, 
Haury,  1945b,  fig.  2,  c;  d,  e,  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  51; 
Morris,  1927,  figs.  8,  9  (two  also  shown  in  Renaud, 


1929,  p.  508,  top  row,  second  and  third  from  left) ;  g, 
Renaud,  1929,  p.  508,  top  row,  first  and  fourth  from 
left.  (The  provenience  of  the  specimens  shown  by 
Haury  and  by  Renaud  is  not  given  directly  in  connec- 
tion with  their  illustrations  but  can  be  determined  by 
collating  their  papers  with  Morris,  1927.) 
*  Lancaster  and  Watson,  1943,  pp.  195,  197. 
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Morris  found  similar  objects  in  Mummy  Cave 
in  Canyon  del  Muerto.  Two  of  the  specimens 
are  f  inch  wide  and  lf-lf  inches  long,  the 
third  is  1|  inches  wide,  4$  inches  long."  Un- 
like the  Arizona  specimens,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  cave  rubbish,  those  from  Pit  House 
C  were  in  a  crushed  jar  on  the  bench  together 
with  two  "nipple-shaped  objects,"  a  clay  ob- 
ject believed  to  be  a  model  of  a  cradle,  and 
some  worked  stones.  The  cradle  "is  flat  and 
oval,  If  inches  by  1J  inches;  £g  inch  thick. 
Attached  to  one  side  near  one  end  is  a  loop  of 
clay,  J  inch  in  diameter,  suggesting  the  canopy 
bow  of  a  cradle.  The  loop  bears  a  punctate  de- 
sign. One  of  the  human  figurines  found  in  the 
same  crushed  jar  fits  nicely  into  the  cradle, 
whether  by  design  or  by  coincidence." 

Comparison  with  Northern  Periphery  figurines. 
Figure  19  gives  a  selection  of  Basket  Maker  III 
figurines.  As  compared  with  the  general  run 
of  Utah  figurines,  the  Basket  Maker  III  types 
appear  more  primitive.  The  basic  modelling  is 
more  rudimentary  and  applied  clay  elements 
are  absent,  their  place  being  taken  by  puncta- 
tions  or  incisions  in  the  clay  and,  occasionally, 
by  aprons  or  girdles  of  vegetable  fiber.  (Very 
simple,  undecorated  figurines  also  occur  in  the 
Northern  Periphery,  but  are,  in  some  and  per- 
haps all  cases,  contemporary  with  the  more 
elaborate  specimens.)  The  major  points  of  re- 
semblance are  material,  size,  flat  and  undec- 
orated dorsal  aspect,  long  nasal  ridge,  absence 
of  or  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  mouth,  absence 
of  limbs,  and  a  rough  correspondence  of  the 
punctate  decoration  on  the  Arizona  series  to 
the  applied  decoration,  where  present,  of  the 


Utah  series  especially  in  the  areas  of  necklace 
and  of  apron.  The  vulvar  cleft  of  some  Bas- 
ket Maker  III  specimens  is  not,  however, 
found  in  the  Northern  Periphery. 

Associated  clay  objects.  In  close  association 
with  the  Basket  Maker  III  human  effigies  are 
other  unfired  clay  objects,  particularly  min- 
iature dishes  (Segi,  Canyon  del  Muerto)  and 
the  objects  called  "nipple-shaped"  or  "cornu- 
copia-shaped," which  seem  to  have  originated 
as  representations  of  carrying  baskets  5  (Segi, 
Canyon  del  Muerto,  Prayer  Rock,  Mesa 
Verde).  Morris  in  his  1927  paper  suggested 
that  the  whole  complex  was  representative  of 
the  stage  at  which  unbaked  clay  vessels  were 
in  use,  before  fired  pottery  was  developed,  but, 
although  there  may  well  have  been  such  a 
stage,  Guernsey's  Segi  figurines  and  associated 
unfired  objects  and  those  from  the  Mesa  Verde 
are  definitely  from  a  fired  pottery  horizon. 
Similar  non-anthropomorphic  clay  objects 
have  been  recovered  in  other  Basket  Maker  III 
or  transitional  Basket  Maker  Ill-Pueblo  I  sites, 
which  have  not  yielded  anthropomorphs.6 
The  clay  material  at  these  sites  is  scanty,  so 
that  the  failure  in  any  case  to  find  human  fig- 
urines is  perhaps  not  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  absence.7 

Clay  dishes  and  cornucopia-shaped  objects 
also  occur  in  the  Fremont  area  of  the  North- 
ern Periphery,  but,  in  contrast  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  anthropomorphs,  the  Fremont 
cornucopia-shaped  objects  have  retrograded 
from  the  Basket  Maker  III  prototypes,  being 
undecorated  and  more  crudely  shaped  than 
most  of  the  Basket  Maker  III  examples.8 


BASKET  MAKER  11 


No  Basket  Maker  II  figurines  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  previous  literature  and  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  those  of  Basket  Maker 
III  are  the  earliest  in  the  northern  Southwest. 
Guernsey9  found  a  wooden  doll,  3f  in.  long, 

6  Morris  and  Burgh,  1941,  p.  54. 

■  Roberts,  1929,  pi.  18,  f  (Shabik'eshchee  Village, 
Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico):  Morris,  1939,  pi.  232 
(La  Plata  area,  Colorado— attributed  to  Pueblo  I); 
Brew,  1946,  fig.  175,  a  (Alkali  Ridge,  Utah,  east  of  the 
Colorado— "from  Pueblo  I  level"). 

7  Even  in  the  Fremont  caves  the  distribution  is  very 


painted  red  and  with  sketchily  carved  face  and 
arms,  in  the  general  digging  at  Cave  3,  Segi 
Canyon,  which  he  considered  probably  Basket 
Maker  II.  At  Cave  Dupont  in  southern  Utah, 
a  pure  Basket  Maker  II  site,  Nusbaum10  found 

spotty.  One  large  cave  in  which  considerable  dry  ma- 
terial was  preserved— the  Fish  Creek  Cove  site- 
yielded  none,  and  in  others  only  one  or  two  were 
found. 

"Morss,  1931,  p.  50. 

'Guernsey,  1931,  p.  72,  pi.  51,  f. 

10  Nusbaum,  1922,  fig.  31. 
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an  unbaked  sherd  with  the  edge  cut  into  a 
rough  human  profile  and  a  stone  painted  with 
a  probably  anthropomorphic  design,  including 
two  rayed  circles  which  may  be  eyes.  These 
objects  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  later  clay  figurines.  There  are, 
however,  two  figurines,  both  collected  many 
years  ago  although  up  to  now  unpublished, 
which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  prop- 
osition that  the  clay  figurine  was  not  com- 
pletely unknown  in  the  San  Juan  in  Basket 
Maker  II  times. 

The  Grand  Gulch  figurine.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory there  is  here  illustrated  (fig.  12,  a)  a  fig- 
urine forming  part  of  the  exhibit  of  Basket 
Maker  II  material  collected  by  the  Wetherill 
brothers  in  the  eighteen-nineties  in  the  Grand 
Gulch  district  of  San  Juan  County,  Utah. 
According  to  the  catalogue  this  specimen 
(AMNH  cat.  no.  H/ 13465)  was  "found  in 
loose  debris  in  front  of  cave"  at  Cave  26,  Grand 
Gulch. 

No  general  account  of  Cave  26  and  the  re- 
mains found  there  appears  to  be  now  available. 
The  Wetherills  obtained  Pueblo  as  well  as  Bas- 
ket Maker  material  from  many  of  the  Grand 
Gulch  sites,  but  clearly  distinguished  the  two 
cultures,  and  the  exhibited  material  is,  in  the 
main,  correctly  segregated.  If  the  assignment 
of  our  specimen  to  the  Basket  Maker  portion 
of  the  exhibit  goes  back  to  its  original  prepara- 
tion by  Pepper  he  may  have  made  the  attribu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  data  not  now  preserved. 

The  museum  catalogue  lists  10  specimens 
from  Cave  26  beside  the  figurine.  The  only 
one  which  I  was  able  to  locate  for  examination 
is  a  basket  of  flexible  twill  containing  shelled 
corn  and  accompanied  by  unshelled  ears 
(H/13533).  Pepper  in  his  account  of  the  bas- 
ketry in  the  collection  describes  this  specimen 
and  reproduces  a  photograph  of  it  in  situ,  with 
the  ears,  stating  that  it  was  found  in  a  pot- 
hole.11 The  corn  is  of  the  characteristic  Basket 

"Pepper,  1902,  p.  25. 

12  See  Guernsey  and  Kidder,  1921,  pi.  23,  b,  p.  63, 
and  Morris  and  Burgh,  1941,  pp.  29,  50,  fig.  11,  for 
other  examples  and  discussion.  The  type  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Pueblo  twilled  ring-basket. 

13  This  garment  is  certainly  not  the  short  Basket 
Maker  II  fringe  apron  (Guernsey  and  Kidder,  1921,  p. 
46;  Guernsey,  1931,  p.  65;  also  found  in  Grand  Gulch), 
and  presumably  not  the  Basket  Maker  III  woman's 


Maker  dark  red  type  and  the  basket  is  also  of  a 
type  which,  though  rare,  is  definitely  estab- 
lished as  Basket  Maker  II.12  The  other  9  spec- 
imens listed— two  bone  awls,  a  round  wooden 
stick  "same  as  Moqui  game  stick,"  a  sandal,  a 
"spearpoint"  (atlatl  dart  point?),  a  bundle  of 
9  wooden  "staples,"  a  wooden  cup  containing 
leaves,  and  a  basket  and  a  fur  blanket  found  to- 
gether—sounds more  like  a  Basket  Maker  than 
a  Pueblo  assemblage  and  at  least  contains  noth- 
ing identifiable  as  clearly  Pueblo  from  the 
brief  description  given.  In  short,  the  associa- 
tional  data  now  available,  although  not  in  it- 
self conclusive,  tends  to  support  the  exhibition 
of  the  figurine  as  Basket  Maker  II. 

Nothing  about  the  figurine  itself  suggests  its 
attribution  to  Pueblo  or  later  culture  found  in 
the  area  and  it  differs  markedly  from  all  known 
Basket  Maker  III  figurines  although  having  cer- 
tain points  in  common  with  them.  It  is  of  a 
light  brown,  unfired,  and  apparently  untem- 
pered  clay  and  is  12.5  cm.,  or  about  5  in.,  long. 
The  dorso-ventral  thickness  is  appreciably 
greater,  in  relation  to  the  length,  than  in  Bas- 
ket Maker  III  or  most  other  Southwestern  fig- 
urines. The  modelling  of  the  torso  is  relatively 
realistic.  The  representation  of  the  thighs  and 
of  the  thick,  diaper-like  breech-clout  has  no 
close  parallel.13  The  V-shaped  necklace  is 
more  suggestive  of  Basket  Maker  III  but  is  ren- 
dered in  low  relief,  with  an  incised  surface 
treatment,  rather  than  by  rows  of  punctations 
or  by  the  separate,  loosely  bonded  fillet  of 
clay  characteristic  of  the  Northern  Periphery. 
There  are  no  arms.  The  nose  is  a  blob  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  other  features  save  for 
a  tiny  pit  in  the  locus  of  the  right  eye,  but  the 
face  is  probably  considerably  abraded.  To  my 
eye  the  general  shape  of  the  head  recalls  that 
of  the  very  early  figurine  from  Poverty  Point, 
Louisiana,  to  be  discussed  later  (fig.  23,  q). 
The  definite  incurve  at  the  neck  is  not  usual 
in  Basket  Maker  III  although  one  Prayer  Rock 
specimen  is  roughly  similar  in  this  respect  (fig. 

breech-clout  of  longer  cords  passing  between  the  legs 
and  tucked  into  the  waist  cord  at  the  rear,  found  in 
Canyon  del  Muerto  in  "refuse  dating  from  late  Basket 
Maker  II"  (Guernsey,  1931,  p.  75;  Morris,  1939,  p.  12). 
The  American  Museum  catalogue  lists  a  "breechcloth 
and  G-string  made  of  one  piece  of  sheepskin"  from 
Cave  27  in  Grand  Gulch  (cat.  no.  H/13227)-I  have 
not  seen  the  specimen. 
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19,  d).  The  back  is  flat,  unmodelled,  and  well 
smoothed. 

The  Sagiotsosi  figurine.  Exhibit  B  in  the  case 
for  Basket  Maker  II  figurines  (fig.  12,  b)  was 
collected  by  the  Peabody  Museum  Expedition 
of  1917  led  by  Guernsey  at  Cave  14,  Sagiotsosi 
(Segihatsosi)  Canyon,  north  of  Kayenta,  the 
excavation  of  which  is  described  in  Guernsey 
and  Kidder's  classic  paper  on  the  Basket  Maker 
caves  of  the  district.14  This  is  a  shallow  shelter 
with  a  usable  floor  space  about  20  ft.  by  70  ft. 
situated  in  the  cliff  face  200  ft.  above  the 
canyon  floor.  The  only  architectural  remains 
were  Basket  Maker  II  cists  and  to  this  culture 
belong  also  pictographs  on  the  cave  wall  and 
the  few  artifacts  obtained:  a  skin  pouch,  a 
wooden  implement,  a  bundle  of  human  hair, 
and  a  square-toed  sandal.  Although  Cave  13, 
close  by,  contained  a  Cliff  dweller  (Pueblo  II 
or  III)  ruin,  the  only  suggestion  of  Cliff  dweller 
use  of  Cave  14  was  some  cobs  of  corn  unlike 
the  Basket  Maker  type. 

The  figurine,  unlisted  in  the  published  re- 
port, is  catalogued  as  "Navaho  doll  (?)  of 
adobe,  broken.  Surface  of  Cave."  This  specu- 
lative attribution  was  natural  at  a  time  when 
figurines  were  virtually  unknown  from  any 
prehistoric  horizon  in  the  area,  but  lacks  posi- 
tive support. 

According  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers:  "The 
Navaho  do  not  practice  carving  in  either  stone 
or  wood,  nor  do  they  represent  their  deities  in 
effigy  for  the  amusement  of  their  children,  or 
similar  purposes.  Dolls  and  images  of  some 
animals,  however,  are,  at  times,  carved  in  Cot- 
tonwood for  ceremonial  purposes,  which  sug- 
gest a  possible  motive  for  the  social  taboo 
placed  on  some  of  them."  The  ceremonial  pur- 
pose, in  the  case  of  the  doll,  is  to  remove  a  sick- 
ness apparently  conceived  as  caused  by  a  dis- 
placed spirit  or  emanation  from  the  ancients; 
the  remedy  being  to  put  him  back  where  he 
belongs  by  carving  a  doll  to  represent  him  and, 
after  suitable  ceremonies,  depositing  it  in  a 
cliff  dwelling  or  ruin.15  Such  a  doll,  therefore, 
might  be  found  in  an  ancient  site  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  ever  made  of  clay,  nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  such  a  deposit  would 
be  made  in  a  remote  cave  with  no  substantial 

"  Guernsey  and  Kidder,  1921,  p.  38. 

15  Franciscan  Fathers,  1910,  p.  495. 

18  Bullen,  1947.    Fewkes,  1923,  fig.  82,  extreme  lower 


structures  when  there  was  a  cliff  house  close 
by.  Again,  Navaho  children  make  small  clay 
images  of  animals  and  people,  ostensibly  pure 
toys  but  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  vestigial 
cult  objects;  but  most  of  those  which  have  been 
illustrated  are  very  different  from  the  spec- 
imen in  question,16  nor  can  one  readily  imagine 
Navaho  children  playing  with  toys  in  such  a 
cave. 

The  figurine,  apparently  a  male,  has  a  max- 
imum present  length  of  4  in.,  so  that  it  was 
probably  6  in.  or  more  long  originally.  The 
width  at  shoulder  is  2  in.  and  at  waist  is  1£  in. 
The  maximum  dorso-ventral  thickness  is  2  in., 
much  greater  relatively  than  in  most  South- 
western figurines.  The  material  is  unbaked, 
pinkish-brown  clay,  probably  without  inten- 
tional temper  although  a  few  small  grains  of 
sand  and  one  fragment  of  fiber  are  visible.  The 
frontal  surface  is  fairly  well  smoothed.  The 
back  is  less  so  and,  notwithstanding  the  thick- 
ness, the  figure  was  clearly  designed  for  fron- 
tal viewing  only.  The  flat  areas  of  the  upper 
back  and  buttocks  provide  a  firm  support  when 
the  figure  lies  on  its  back  and  the  shaping  here 
was  doubtless  with  this  end  in  view  and  not 
representational.  The  rather  deep  groove  at 
the  back  between  these  areas  can  best  be  ex- 
plained as  designed  to  receive  the  tie-string  of 
an  apron  or  breech-clout  of  perishable  material. 

Despite  the  difference  in  sex  and  the  absence 
of  one  head,  certain  resemblances  between  the 
Sagiotsosi  and  Grand  Gulch  figurines  are  ap- 
parent, particularly  the  presence  of  divided 
legs  and  the  considerable  thickness,  traits  not 
characteristic  of  later  figurines  of  the  northern 
tradition,  and  the  considerable  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  narrowness  of  waist.  The  ab- 
sence of  arms  is  characteristic  of  northern  fig- 
urines and  if  the  Sagiotsosi  male  did  have  a 
loin-covering  the  two  have  another  feature  in 
common  which  is  usual  in  the  north.  Since 
each  has  a  prima  facie  Basket  Maker  II  associa- 
tion, the  two  occurrences  reinforce  each  other 
and  it  is  submitted  that  both  can  be  accepted 
with  reasonable  certainty  as  being  Basket 
Maker  II,  even  though,  in  each  case,  the  proof 
of  direct  association  with  other  Basket  Maker 
II  objects  is  in  itself  less  than  rigorous. 

right,  does  look  a  little  like  the  Sagiotsosi  specimen 
but  is  apparently  much  smaller. 
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Dating  of  the  Basket  Maker  II  figurines.  The 
establishment  of  these  specimens  as  Basket 
Maker  II  does  not  enable  them  to  be  dated  with 
precision.  In  the  vicinity  of  Durango,  Col- 
orado, Basket  Maker  II  extends  with  no  observ- 
able change  from  at  least  a.d.  46  to  a.d.  324,  on 
the  basis  of  tree-ring  dates.  The  only  other 
tree-ring  date  for  the  culture  is  a  bark  date  of 
a.d.  217  at  Cave  Dupont.  The  upper  limit  of 
Basket  Maker  II  probably  antedates  the 
Christian  era,  while  the  advent  of  pottery, 
marking  the  transition  to  Basket  Maker  III,  is 


thought  to  have  occurred  before  a.d.  500.17 
A  confusing  situation  is  created  with  respect 
to  Grand  Gulch  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
Wetherill  basketry  collection  from  that  area 
was  the  type  collection  of  the  non-ceramic 
Basket  Maker  culture,  later  called  Basket 
Maker  II,  Morris  and  Burgh18  spot  more  of 
these  baskets  as  Basket  Maker  III  than  II  in  the 
light  of  the  extensive  Northern  Arizona  series. 
One  way  to  resolve  the  anomaly  would  be  to 
assume  that  pottery  reached  Grand  Gulch  late. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  FIGURINES  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  PERIPHERY 


For  our  purposes  the  Northern  Periphery 
may  be  defined  as  Utah  west  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  north  of  a  line  starting  at  the  Colo- 
rado below  the  drainage  of  the  Fremont  River 
and  running  roughly  westward,  south  of  Paro- 
wan  and  north  of  Kanab  and  Bryce  Canyon;  to 
which  must  also  be  added  at  least  the  north- 
western corner  of  Colorado.19  The  Puebloid 
culture  of  the  Northern  Periphery,  although  it 


appears  to  be  basically  derived  from  the  South- 
west proper,  is  characterized  by  certain  depart- 
ures of  its  own,  and  by  a  tendency  of  traits  of 
early  derivation  from  the  Anasazi— Basket 
Maker  III  or  even  Basket  Maker  II— to  persist 
and  mingle  with  traits  of  later  derivation.20 
Figurines  are  well  distributed  throughout  the 
area,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  far 
western  part  of  Utah,  where  the  Puebloid  re- 


17  Morris,  1952. 

18  Morris  and  Burgh,  1941,  pp.  20-28. 

19  The  area  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado 
River,  south  of  approximately  the  line  given  in  the 
text  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Northern  Pe- 
riphery, was  originally  included  in  the  Northern 
Periphery  by  Steward  as  his  "area  4,  Lower  Colorado 
Plateau."  (Steward,  1933b).  He  later  took  this  area 
out  of  the  Northern  Periphery  and  set  it  up  as  the 
"Western  Periphery,"  following  the  river  into  western 
Arizona  and  southern  Nevada  (Steward,  1940). 
(Malouf,  1944,  reproduces  Steward's  original  1933  map 
showing  the  original  area  4.)  South  of  this  line  figur- 
ines do  not  occur  (after  Basket  Maker  III,  the  fig- 
urines of  which  have  not  so  far  been  reported  north 
of  the  Colorado)  and  the  culture  sequence  along  the 
right  or  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  below  the  line  as 
well  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  above  the  latitude 
of  the  Fremont  adheres  rather  closely  to  the  Anasazi 
pattern  from  classical  Basket  Maker  II  to  early  Pueblo 
III.  See  Judd,  1926;  Morss,  1931  (as  to  finds  at  Boulder, 
Utah) ;  Spencer,  1934,  Wetherill,  1934;  and  Rudy  and 
Stirland,  1950,  all  as  to  the  situation  in  Utah  on  the 
west  and  north  side  (right  bank)  of  the  Colorado 
south  of  the  line  mentioned;  Baldwin,  1949,  and  refer- 
ences in  footnotes  23  and  24,  infra,  as  to  the  area  east 
of  the  Colorado  and  northwest  of  the  San  Juan;  Bald- 
win, 1951,  and  references  as  to  southeastern  Nevada. 
Colton,  1952,  treats  the  pottery  from  roughly  the  area 


of  Steward's  Western  Periphery.  The  characteristic 
petroglyphs  of  the  Fremont  culture,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  culture  of  the  Northern  Periphery,  were 
found  by  Steward  (1941)  in  White  Canyon,  an  east- 
ern tributary  entering  the  Colorado  opposite  and  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fremont,  but  such  ev- 
idences of  Fremont  culture  on  the  left  bank  of  this 
stretch  of  the  Colorado  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
deep  canyons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river 
and  not  to  have  penetrated  the  uplands.  An  isolated 
Fremont  enclave  on  the  left  bank  in  Glade  Park, 
farther  north,  will  be  described  later  (p.  20) . 

20  The  principal  excavation  reports  on  the  North- 
ern Periphery  are,  for  the  area  west  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains:  Judd,  1926;  Steward,  1933a  and  1936 
(which  two  papers  constitute  in  effect  one  report,  the 
earlier  describing  the  excavations  and  the  later  the 
artifacts);  and  Gillin,  1941;  and,  for  the  area  east  of 
the  Wasatch:  Morss,  1931;  Gillin,  1938;  Burgh  and 
Scoggin,  1948;  and  Lister,  1951.  For  general  discus- 
sions, in  addition  to  those  included  in  the  foregoing 
excavation  reports,  see  Kidder,  1924  (based  largely 
on  earlier  papers  of  Judd  and  requiring  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  light  of  Judd,  1926);  Steward,  1933b  and 
1940;  and  Malouf,  1940  and  1944.  Reagan's  numerous 
papers  contain  summary  descriptions  of  ruins  and 
petroglyph  sites,  particularly  in  the  Uintah  Basin  area 
of  northeastern  Utah,  and  considerable  interpretative 
discussion,  but  do  not  offer  detailed  excavation  reports. 
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mains  in  any  case  are  sparse.21  Although  the 
figurines  show  more  diversity  than  the  Basket 
Maker  III  series,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  cate- 
gorical regional  distinctions  or  to  distinguish 
chronological  phases.  It  is  natural  to  assume 
that  such  highly  developed  examples  as  the 
Pillings  group  represent  a  late  stage  in  a  devel- 
opment which  may  have  begun  with  types  re- 
sembling the  Basket  Maker  III  series.  There  is 
a  thinning  out  of  figurines  toward  the  extreme 
northeast. 

Apart  from  the  related  cultures  of  the 
Northern  Periphery  to  which  the  term  "Pueb- 
loid"  has  been  applied  in  the  preceding  para- 


graph, there  are  others  represented  by  ar- 
chaeological remains  in  the  Northern  Peri- 
phery, such  as  apparently  much  more  ancient 
cultures  to  which  the  names  "Black  Rock," 
"Deadman"  and  "Bonneville"  have  been  ap- 
plied; the  Promontory  Point  culture  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  area,  a  hunting  culture  of 
northern  affiliations  which  seems  to  have  over- 
lapped in  time  the  Puebloid  culture  of  the  same 
area;  and  that  of  the  recent  Shoshonean 
tribes.22  As  none  of  these  have  yielded  figur- 
ines or  appear  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on 
figurine  problems,  no  further  attention  will  be 
paid  to  them  in  this  paper. 


THE  FREMONT  RIVER 


Cultural  context  and  dating.  East  of  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains,  figurines  were  found  by  the 
present  writer  in  excavations  in  the  central 
drainage  of  the  Fremont  River  (near  Torrey 
and  Fruita,  Utah,  and  what  is  now  the  Capitol 
Reef  National  A-lonument),  about  120  miles 
southwest  of  the  find-spot  of  the  Pillings  fig- 
urines. The  Fremont  culture  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  predominantly  Basket  Maker 
III    inspiration,    but    has    original    features.23 

21  The  varying  geographical  terminology  of  the 
various  papers  is  somewhat  confusing  on  first  reading. 
Steward's  "Western  Utah  area"  or  "area  3"  of  his 
1933b  paper  comprises  the  country  west  of  the  Wa- 
satch range,  south  of  Utah  Lake  and  north  of  "area 
4."  In  his  1940  paper,  having  set  off  the  former  "area 
4"  as  the  "Western  Periphery,"  he  refers  to  the  orig- 
inal "area  3"  as  the  "Sevier  Lake"  area  or  as  the  "Sevier 
Desert"  area.  Gillin,  1941,  sets  off  certain  sites  exca- 
vated by  him  as  "Central  Utah"  as  distinguished  from 
Steward's  "Western  Utah"  of  1933,  but  some  of  Gil- 
lin's  sites  are  farther  west  than  some  of  Steward's  and 
the  former's  cannot  be  segregated  as  a  cultural  group, 
but  belong  partly  with  the  Sevier  sites  and  partly  with 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  sites.  Malouf  seems  to  use  "Cen- 
tral Utah"  to  mean  the  central  part  of  the  state  west 
of  the  Wasatch,  including  both  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Sevier  Desert  areas  of  Steward,  and  "Western 
Utah"  to  mean  about  the  western  third  of  the  state 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  area  in  which  the  Puebloid 
culture,  or  cultures,  thin  out  into  the  desert. 

22  Steward,  1937,  1940.  Malouf,  1944. 

23  Kroeber,  1939,  p.  45,  n.  37,  speaking  with  special 
reference  to  the  Fremont  data,  suggests  that  the  cul- 
ture north  and  west  of  the  Colorado  might  properly 
be  described  as  "non-Pueblo  with  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  Pueblo  influencing."  The  Huschers,  1943,  pp. 
50,  67,  consider  the  Fremont  culture  "related,  in  some 


Basketry  and  the  shapes  of  the  undecorated 
gray  ware  forming  the  bulk  of  the  rather  sparse 
pottery  are  prominent  among  the  traits  remin- 
iscent of  Basket  Maker  III.  Corn,  beans,  and 
squash  were  cultivated  but,  as  throughout  the 
Northern  Periphery,  cultivated  cotton  and  the 
domestic  turkey  were  absent.  Another  trait 
remarkably  absent  from  the  whole  Northern 
Periphery  is  the  grooved  axe  or  grooved  maul 
or  any  artifact  which  would  lend  itself  to  the 


way,  to  the  culture  of  the  Colorado  hogan  builders." 
See  also  Huscher  and  Huscher,  1942.  Hewes,  1952,  is 
tempted,  in  view  of  the  presence  at  the  Fremont  cul- 
ture site  of  Mantle's  Cave  in  Castle  Park,  Colorado,  of 
a  flicker-quill  headdress  resembling  those  of  modern 
California,  to  erect  a  "cultural  bridge"  between  the 
Fremont  and  "hypothetical  ancient  Macro-Penutians" 
in  the  latter  state.  Certainly  the  Fremont  culure  is  by 
no  means  identical  with  Basket  Maker  III  in  the  San 
Juan  and  I  personally  do  not  care  for  the  term  "Fre- 
mont Basket  Maker  culture"  used  in  Burgh,  1950.  On 
the  other  hand,  Burgh  (in  Burgh  and  Scoggin,  1948) 
has  presented  a  case  that  there  can  be  no  basic  iden- 
tification of  the  Fremont  culture  with  Basin  culture 
as  represented  by  Lovelock  Cave  and  other  Nevada 
caves,  with  the  Promontory  Point  hunting  culture  of 
northern  Utah,  or  with  the  cultures  of  the  Tabeguache 
Cave  country  across  the  Colorado  River,  well  north 
of  the  San  Juan.  (For  the  latter  see  Hurst,  1947,  1948; 
Hurst  and  Anderson,  1949.  A  peculiar  type  of  small 
basketry  object  of  unknown  function  is  found  in  both 
the  Fremont  and  the  Tabeguache  areas.  Hurst,  1948.) 
For  the  figurine  complex,  at  any  rate,  the  obvious 
source  of  inspiration  seems  to  be  Basket  Maker  III, 
possibly  with  some  early  Mogollon  influence,  and  with 
a  later  influence  from  the  southern  Southwest,  as  here- 
inafter suggested. 
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functions  of  an  axe.24  The  distinctive  Fremont 
moccasin25  and  the  horned  and  masked  an- 
thropomorphs  among  the  abundant  petro- 
glyphs  and  pictographs  are  among  the  marked 
departures  from  the  Basket  Maker  III  pattern. 
The  habitation  caves  were  largely  without 
structures  other  than  slab-walled  cists,  pot- 
holes, adobe-walled  fireplaces,  and  occasional 
adobe-floored  areas,  although  the  boulder 
foundations  of  single,  rectangular  rooms  occur 
in  the  valleys.  Small  granaries  of  slabs,  adobe, 
and  poles,  with  either  a  side  or  top  entrance 
closed  with  a  stone  disc,  were  constructed  in 
small  rock-shelters  somewhat  apart  from  the 
inhabited  caves.  Loose  cedar  bark  was  much 
used  for  flooring  or  packing,  both  in  the  inhab- 
ited caves  and  in  the  granaries. 

The  some  eighty  figurines  or  substantial  fig- 
urine fragments  obtained  were  all  found  in 
cave  rubbish,  and  only  some  of  the  smallest  and 
simplest  examples  were  intact  when  recovered. 
"Image  Cave,"  on  Temple  Creek,  yielded  the 
largest  aggregation,  including  most  of  the  more 
elaborate  specimens,  but  a  number  of  other 
caves  produced  varying  numbers. 

The  Fremont  culture  as  found  in  the  Fre- 
mont River  area  proper  has  not  yielded  ma- 
terial for  close  dating,  but  that  it  extended  into 
Pueblo  II  times  is  proved  by  finds  of  black-on- 
gray  and  corrugated  pottery  in  a  number  of 
sites,  in  several  cases  in  close  association  with 
figurines.  The  depth  of  deposits,  even  in  some 
of  the  smaller  caves,  indicates  long  occupation, 
but  no  stratification  into  phases  could  be  es- 
tablished, nor  was  there  any  indication  that  the 
simpler  types  of  figurines  found  preceded  the 


more  elaborate  ones.  The  house  foundations  of 
boulders  in  open  sites  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly studied  but  may  be  essentially  similar  to 
structures  in  the  Uintah  Basin  of  northeastern 
Utah.  The  accompanying  pottery  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  habitation  caves  and  the  absence 
of  structures  from  the  latter  may  be  due  to 
seasonal  occupation. 

Nature  of  the  figurines.  Most  of  the  Fremont 
figurines  (figs.  20,  21)  represent  females,  but  a 
few  have  flat  chests.  The  most  consistent  fea- 
ture is  the  pinched  nose  ridge.  Arms  are  never 
present.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  degree 
of  elaboration  but  in  most  there  is  some  nar- 
rowing at  the  neck  and  broadening  at  the 
shoulders.  The  top  of  the  head  is  usually 
arched.  The  body  may  either  end  in  a  straight 
bar  slightly  rounded  at  the  bottom  ("handle 
terminus"),  have  a  slight  forward-projecting 
bifurcation  ("stump-leg  terminus"),  or  flare  at 
the  base,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  covered 
with  an  apron  of  clay  fillets  ("skirt  terminus" 
or,  more  accurately,  "apron  terminus").  The 
eyes,  when  present,  are  applied  discs  with 
round  holes,  giving  an  owlish  appearance.  Hair 
and  ornaments  may  be  represented  by  addi- 
tional applied  fillets,  blobs,  or  discs,  which  are 
occasionally  painted.  Decorative  punctations 
or  incisions  are  not  applied  to  the  main  body 
of  the  figure.  In  addition  to  the  anthro- 
pomorphs,  there  occur  animal  forms,  "cornu- 
copia-shaped objects,"  and  miniature  dishes. 
The  clay  is  unfired  and  varies  in  color  from 
grayish  yellow  to  brick  red.  Sand  temper  and, 
rarely,  vegetable  temper  may  be  used. 


24  The  axe  is  also  absent  from  the  Cohonina  culture 
of  western  Arizona  (for  which  see  Colton,  1939,  1946; 
McGregor,  1951,  and  other  references  there  given). 
The  Cohonina  Branch  presents  certain  other  parallels 
to  the  culture  of  the  Northern  Periphery  (pit  houses 
or  earth  lodges  with  shallow  excavations,  unwalled 
shelters,  predominance  of  unpainted  pottery,  fugitive 
red  paint  on  pottery),  but  the  status  of  Cohonina 
is  uncertain  and  there  may  be  no  connection  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  culture  of  both  areas  are  "pe- 
ripheral" with  reference  to  those  of  the  western 
San  Juan  or  Kayenta  Branch  area.  No  Cohonina  fig- 
urines have  been  reported.  Cf.  the  not  too  dissimilar 


culture   of  the   Moapa   Valley   in   southern   Nevada, 
which  does  have  figurines  (below,  p.  42). 

26  Although  the  Fremont  moccasin  has  been  found 
as  far  west  as  Lovelock  Cave  in  Nevada  and  as  far 
east  as  the  Dolores  River  in  northern  Colorado 
(Huscher  and  Huscher,  1943,  p.  67)  it  appears  as  the 
characteristic  footwear  only  in  the  area  of  the  Fre- 
mont culture.  (Promontory  Cave  moccasins  are  quite 
different.)  A  typical  specimen  in  the  Wetherill  collec- 
tion in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(cat.  no.  H/15762)  is  either  from  Grand  Gulch  or 
from  Poncho  House  on  the  lower  Chinlee  in  northern 
Arizona. 
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NORTHEASTERN  UTAH 


The  Fremont  culture  as  defined  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  Fremont  drainage  continues,  vir- 
tually unchanged,  northeastward  into  the 
Green  River  drainage,  in  the  southern  part  of 
which  Range  Creek  and  Nine  Mile  Canyon 
come  into  the  Green  from  the  west.  Fine 
petroglyphs  of  Fremont  types  occur  at 
Thompson,  Utah,  about  35  miles  southeast  of 
Range  Creek.  Fremont  artifacts  were  ob- 
tained at  other  points  intermediate  between 
the  Fremont  and  Range  Creek— Nine  Mile 
areas  by  the  present  writer  and  by  other 
Peabody  Museum  parties  whose  work  has 
not  been  published.  Figurines  were  not  re- 
porter from  Range  Creek  previous  to  the 
Pillings  find  but  have  been  found  in  a  cave  on 
the  Rasmussen  ranch  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
Nine  Mile  Canyon  and,  further  down,  in  a 
house  site  which  yielded  tree-ring  dates  in  the 
late  eleventh  century. 

Range  Creek.  The  only  previously  published 
report  on  the  archaeology  of  Range  Creek  itself 
is  a  brief  survey  report  of  Leh,26  who  found 
what  appear  to  be  Fremont  granaries.  Al- 
though Leh  speaks  of  "masonry,"  the  context 
indicates  that  he  is  not  referring  to  true  coursed 
masonry  but  to  the  construction  of  stone  slabs, 
odd  fragments  of  rock,  and  adobe  turtlebacks, 
usually  built  against  the  back  wall  and  often 
extending  to  the  ceiling  of  a  small  cave,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Fremont  granary.27 
The  roof  of  one  "bin"  is  described  as  con- 
structed of  poles  "covered  with  several  layers 
of  twigs,  twined  with  reed  like  a  basket,  on  top 
of  which  was  a  2-inch  layer  of  adobe."  This 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  unusual 
"wicker"  roof  support  described  by  me  from 
Fish  Creek  Cave  in  the  Fremont  area.28  At  an- 
other site  in  the  canyon,  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  any  of  the  granaries,  Leh  found 
"fairly  good  black  on  white  and  corrugated" 
potsherds,  which  "seem  to  indicate  a  marginal 
late  Pueblo  II  or  early  Pueblo  III  culture.  This 
would  mean  probably  a  date  about  900  or  1000 
a.d.  for  this  occupation." 

Mr.  Pillings  and  Mrs.  Oliver  described, 
from  their  own  observations  and  the  reports 
of  others,  a  number  of  similar  granaries  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  canyon  or  its  tributaries. 

28  Leh,  1936. 

"Morss,  1931,  pis.  6,  9;  Burgh  and  Scoggin,  1948, 
pi.  10. 


On  a  low,  rocky  hill  across  the  valley  from  the 
Gerber  ranch  house,  about  10  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Range  Creek,  we  found  boulder 
foundations  of  at  least  four  one-room  houses, 
together  with  a  metate  and  fragments  of  plain 
gray  ware.  Doubtless  the  occupants  farmed 
the  nearby  fields,  which  now  produce  alfalfa 
and  other  crops.  At  two  points  farther  up  the 
canyon  we  saw  high  platforms  of  poles  braced 
in  chimneys  in  the  cliff;  possibly  these  support- 
ed granaries,  since  a  few  flat  rocks  can  be  seen 
lying  on  the  poles.  Fifteen  or  more  miles  up 
the  canyon,  a  little  below  the  point  where  the 
Horse  Canyon  road  enters  from  the  west,  a 
well  preserved  section  of  wall  perhaps  1 5  feet 
long  and  5  feet  high  can  be  seen  on  a  high 
ledge  on  the  southwest  side.  This  wall  looks 
as  if  it  were  constructed  of  adobe  turtlebacks, 
although  it  may  well  have  a  masonry  core.  It 
is  so  inaccessible  as  to  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  access  was  by  a  continuation  of  the  ledge 
which  has  since  fallen  away.  We  saw  petro- 
glyphs and  pictographs  at  several  points,  in- 
cluding a  few  typical  Fremont  anthropo- 
morphs.  A  rock  shelter  close  to  the  road  on 
the  north  side  of  the  canyon,  below  the  Gerber 
ranch,  contained  several  painted  figures  with 
horned  or  feathered  headdresses.  The  friable 
sandstone  of  the  canyon  walls  offers  few  sur- 
faces of  superior  quality  for  petroglyphs  and 
the  absence  of  such  panels  of  large  anthropo- 
morphic petroglyphs  as  occur  near  Fruita, 
Vernal,  and  Thompson  is  probably  due  to  this 
cause. 

Rasmussen  Cave,  Nine  Mile  Canyon.  A  cave  on 
the  Rasmussen  ranch  in  Nine  Mile  Canyon,  at 
which  I  dug  in  1929-the  "site  31"  of  my  1931 
report— was  visited  again  in  1931  by  Messrs. 
Donald  Scott  and  J.  O.  Brew  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  They  obtained  there  the  figurines 
shown  in  figure  14,  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously published.  These  are  clearly  within 
the  Fremont  canon. 

Various  artifacts  found  in  the  cave  and  in 
nearby  sites  were  characteristic  of  the  Fremont 
culture,  and  the  pictures,  both  pecked  and 
painted,  in  and  around  the  cave  included  Fre- 
mont horned  dancers  and  a  representation  of  a 
hunter  using  a  bow  and  arrow.29   In  1929  we 


'  Morss,  1931,  p.  19,  pi.  8,  b. 
'Morss,  1931,  pi.  17,  d. 
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found  a  burial  of  a  child,  showing  occipital 
deformation.  Fragments  of  modelled  clay 
came  from  the  fill  immediately  above  the  bur- 
ial. Pottery  is  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  canyon, 
but  a  few  gray  sherds  were  found  in  the  cave. 

Scott  and  Brew  in  1931  also  found,  among 
fallen  rocks  and  away  from  the  part  of  the 
cave  containing  habitation  debris,  a  burial  of 
an  adult  male  exhibiting  no  occipital  deforma- 
tion and  accompanied  by  artifacts  very  closely 
resembling  San  Juan  Basket  Maker  II  counter- 
parts, viz.  an  atlatl;  atlatl  dart  mainshafts,  fore- 
shafts,  and  points;  a  flaking  tool  with  a  long 
handle;  wooden  handled  knives  with  handles 
like  Basket  Maker  II  specimens  and  unlike  Fre- 
mont specimens;  and  a  horn  comb.  The  burial 
differed  from  the  classical  Basket  Maker  II 
norm  in  the  absence  of  baskets  or  twined- 
woven  bags  and  in  the  fact  that  the  feet  were 
shod  in  moccasins  rather  than  in  sandals;50 
but  the  moccasins  were  not  of  the  distinctive 
Fremont  construction.  This  burial,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  has  unfortunately  never  been 
published,  is  obviously  of  great  importance  as 
evidence  of  occupation  of  this  part  of  Utah 
in  Basket  j\laker  II  times;  but  it  has  no  apparent 
bearing  on  the  age  of  the  figurine  material 
from  the  same  cave,  which  obviously  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Fremont  context  and  consider- 
ably postdates  the  atlatl  user. 

Sky  House,  Nine  Mile  Canyon.  Farther  down 
Nine  Mile  Canyon  Gillin81  excavated  several 
house  sites,  one  of  which,  "Sky  House"  or 
"N.  M.  13,"  is  of  great  interest  for  present  pur- 
poses since  it  yielded  both  figurines  and  datable 
beams.  "...  the  house  was  characterized  by 
the  following  features:  (1)  oval  ground  plan; 
(2)  a  wall,  of  adobe  bricks,  of  oval  outline;  (3) 
a  quadrilateral  supporting  structure  upheld 
by  four  main  uprights,  located  somewhat  to 
the  west  of  center;  (4)  within  the  quadrangle 
marked  by  the  supporting  posts  was  an  oval 
fireplace,  paved  with  tabular  stones  and 
rimmed  by  two  circles  of  adobe;  (5)  a  roof  of 
wooden  beams  and  willow  branches  covered 
with  a  plaster  of  adobe  on  the  outside  sloped 
upward  from  the  wall  toward  the  flatly  hor- 
izontal section  supported   by  the   main   up- 

30  There  are  San  Juan  Basket  Maker  II  moccasins, 
but  they  are  rare. 
"Gillin,  1938. 
32  For  petroglyphic  examples,  see  Morss,  1931,  pi. 


rights."  The  house  was  on  a  high  ledge.  Cists 
were  placed  immediately  outside  it  and  in  one 
of  these  was  a  burial  of  an  adult  female  with  a 
skull  with  pronounced  occipital  deformation. 
This  burial  was  shown  to  have  been  made 
shortly  before  the  house  was  burned  down  by 
the  fact  that  a  burning  beam  had  charred  and 
preserved  in  one  spot  the  tissue  of  the  body, 
which  was  very  shallowly  buried,  whereas 
elsewhere  the  tissue  subsequently  decomposed 
completely. 

In  a  layer  immediately  under  the  skeleton, 
and  so  datable  not  too  long  before  the  burning 
of  the  house,  were  "the  broken  pieces  of  two 
clay  figurine-like  objects."  Gillin  also  illus- 
trates a  stone  figurine  from  Sky  House  (repro- 
duced here  in  fig.  22,  ni).  This  is  not  closely 
comparable  with  clay  figurines,  being  shaped 
rather  like  a  small  potato  on  top  of  a  larger 
one,  but,  having  regard  to  the  difference  in 
material,  it  seems  possible  to  detect  a  family  re- 
semblance. In  particular,  two  incised  lines 
slanting  downward  and  outward  from  each  eye 
strongly  suggest  similarly  positioned  lines  on 
a  figurine  from  the  Fremont  River  (fig.  21,  g), 
on  petroglyphs  of  the  Fremont  type,  and  (in 
paint)  on  Pillings  figurine  No.  3.32 

Sky  House  pottery  included  plain  gray, 
"coffee-bean  applique,"  black-on-gray,  and 
black-on-white,  and  is  thus  in  conformity  with 
pottery  found  both  in  the  Fremont  and  in 
sites  west  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  which 
yield  figurines;  while  such  artifacts  as  "gaming 
bones,"  discoidal  "game  counters,"  and  stone 
and  adobe  balls  are  found  in  Fremont  sites  al- 
though not  restricted  to  that  culture. 

Dating  of  Sky  House  and  neighboring  sites. 
The  dates  obtained  from  the  Sky  House  beam 
specimens,  many  of  which  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable uncertainty  due  to  missing  outside 
rings  or  locally  absent  rings,  are  as  follows: 
a.d.  768,  930,  957,  970,  991,  1010,  1012,  1055, 
1061,  1073,  1078,  1086,  1088,  1088,  1089.33 

Since  Sky  House  is  a  one-room  structure, 
this  wide  range  of  dates  is  at  first  sight  surpris- 
ing. Re-use  is  a  likely  factor.  A  further  ex- 
planation may  be  found  in  the  argument  of 
O'Bryan,  developed  with  special  reference  to 

16  (second  from  left) ;  Beckwith,  1935,  cover  picture 
and  No.  1  on  p.  36.  I  have  seen  others. 
33  Schulman,  1948;  Ferguson,  1949. 
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the  Mesa  Verde,  as  to  the  distinction  between 
timbers  obtained  by  use  of  the  axe  and  those 
obtained  where  axes  were  not  available.  He 
points  out  that,  given  an  axe,  the  woodsman 
will  prefer  green  wood  for  felling,  as  being 
much  more  easily  cut  than  dry  wood,  so  that 
the  utilization  date  of  a  timber  so  felled  will  be 
likely  to  be  very  close  to  the  bark  date.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  axes  are  not  available,  tim- 
bers must  be  obtained  by  burning  the  tree  at 
the  base,  and  for  this  a  dry,  dead  tree  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  In  a  dry  climate,  this  can 
easily  result  in  a  gap  of  a  century  or  two,  or 
even  longer,  between  the  bark  date  and  the 
utilization  date.  O'Bryan  places  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  grooved  axe  about  a.d.  600  in  Bas- 
ket Maker  III,  and  points  to  an  apparent  hiatus 
in  tree-ring  dates  from  ruins  just  before  that 
time  which  he  attributes  to  the  change  in  fell- 
ing method.34  However,  in  the  Northern  Pe- 
riphery the  axe  was  never  introduced.  Evi- 
dences of  cutting  were  observed  on  poplar 
poles  in  the  cribbing  of  a  Fremont  granary, 
which  may  have  been  shaved  down  with 
knives;35  but  logs  of  any  size  must  have  been 
obtained  by  the  burning  method,  down  to  the 
latest  times,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  any  tree-ring  date  from  the  area. 
This  may  account  for  some,  or  all,  of  the 
earlier  dates  from  Sky  House.  When,  however, 
the  dates  of  a  considerable  series  of  timbers 
from  one  site  bunch  up  at  the  latter  end,  as 
they  do  here,  it  seems  justifiable  to  accept  the 
final  date  as  closely  approximating  the  final 
construction  date  of  the  site. 

"Upper  Sky  House,"  nearby,  gave  a  bark 
date  of  1065;  "Olger  Ranch  Ruin,"  not  far 
away,  a  bark  date  of  1065;  while  other  beams, 
apparently  all  from  the  same  general  part  of 
the  canyon,  gave  dates  ranging  from  924  to 
1065.38  A  cave  site  on  the  Colorado  River,  just 
below  Nine  A4ile  Canyon,  excavated  by  the 
Peabody  Museum  1931  expedition,  yielded  a 
piece  of  worked  wood  dated  924  at  the  outer- 

"  O'Bryan,  1949. 

55  Morss,  1931,  p.  26.  The  discussion  in  the  text 
was  written  before  my  visit  to  Pillings  Cave,  where 
we  observed  pinyon  poles  4  or  5  inches  thick  with 
artificially  tapered  butts.  This  could,  perhaps,  be  the 
result  of  shaving  off  the  charred  portion  of  a  fire- 
cut  butt. 

36  Schulman,   1951;  Ferguson,   1949.     "Four  Name 


most  remaining  ring.  Neither  figurines  nor  pot- 
tery were  obtained  at  this  site.37 

Gillin,  in  his  excavation  report  published  be- 
fore these  tree-ring  dates  had  been  established, 
arranges  his  Nine  Mile  Canyon  sites  in  "a  suc- 
cession series  ...  on  the  basic  of  comparison 
with  the  classical  area"  of  three  types:  (/) 
semi-subterranean  and  boulder  stone  masonry; 
(2)  low  adobe  walls  and  truncated  roofs  adapt- 
ed from  the  slab-house  type  and  (5)  tabular 
stone  masonry  walls,  apparently  with  trun- 
cated, beamed  superstructures.  Sky  House  is 
the  type  site  of  Type  2.  At  "Valley  Village," 
the  type  site  of  Type  1,  there  was  evidence  of  a 
roof  layer  of  "willow  stems,  interlaced  as  in 
checkerboard  weaving,"  which  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  roofs  already  mentioned  found 
by  me  in  the  Fremont  and  by  Leh  in  Range 
Creek.  The  "tabular  masonry"  of  Type  3  is 
crude,  apparently  unmortared,  and  not  com- 
parable with  good  Pueblo  masonry,  and  the 
small  structures  in  which  it  occurs  are  often 
in  situations  suggestive  of  a  lookout  rather 
than  a  settled  habitation.  Similar  masonry 
structures  were  found  by  Reagan  in  Hill  Can- 
yon, across  the  Green  River,  where  tree-ring 
dates  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  were 
obtained.38  Gillin  points  out  that  the  relation- 
ships between  his  three  types  of  site  indicate 
that  they  are  not  far  separated  in  time  and  that 
"as  regards  pottery,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
postulate  priority  for  either  of  the  types  of 
site,"  all  the  pottery  being  classified  as  "late 
Pueblo  I  or  Pueblo  II  types."  Adaptation  to 
varying  locations  would  explain  the  differences 
between  the  three  types  of  sites,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  allocate  more  than  a  couple 
of  centuries— approximately  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries— to  the  whole  series  of  sites  in 
the  canyon,  with  a  possibility  that  most  of 
them  fall  within  the  eleventh  century. 

In  my  opinion  a  date  toward  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  as  established  at  Sky  House, 
is  acceptable  as  the  best  approximation  to  the 

House"  gives  an  interesting  example  of  delayed  util- 
ization. Four  poles  used  to  gain  access  to  the  ruin  in 
modern  times  are  dated  1750,  1750,  1755,  1868.  Schul- 
man, 1951,  n.  7.  Presumably  all  were  used  not  earlier 
than  1868,  giving  a  delayed  utilization  of  over  a 
century  for  the  other  three. 

37  Ferguson,  1949,  and  information  from  Dr.  Brew. 

"Reagan,  193 If;  Schulman,  1948,  1951. 
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date  of  the  Pillings  figurines,  this  actual  date 
locally  established  being  consistent  with  other 
evidence,  as  discussed  more  fully  below.  The 
structure  in  Pillings  Cave,  which  is  unlikely  to 
be  later  than  the  figurines,  cannot  be  precisely 
fitted  into  one  of  Gillin's  three  categories  but 
would  seem  closer  to  Type  2  or  even  Type  3 
than  to  Type  1. 

Other  northeastern  Utah  sites.  Spectacular 
petroglyphs  of  Fremont  types  are  found  in 
Ashley  and  Dry  Fork  Canyons  near  Vernal, 
Utah.39  Open  village  sites  in  the  Uintah  Basin 
have  not  been  extensively  excavated  but  house 
types  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  Utah 
west  of  the  Wasatch  hereinafter  referred  to.40 


The  pottery  of  the  Uintah  Basin  is  predom- 
inantly undecorated  gray  ware,  often  rather 
crude.  Few  figurines  are  reported,  but  this  may 
be  due  to  the  lack  of  excavations  in  sites  suit- 
able for  their  preservation.  Reagan41  men- 
tions "a  fragment  of  the  terminus  of  a  clay  fig- 
urine, much  like  Morss'  figure  d  of  Plate  28" 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leo  C.  Thorne  of 
Vernal.  Gaumer42  reports  figurines  in  debris 
thrown  out  by  pothunters  at  a  cave  in  Desola- 
tion Canyon,  a  50-mile  section  of  the  Green 
River  Valley  above  Range  Creek  and  below 
Ouray,  and  has  found  in  this  region  horned 
dancer  pictographs  and  artifacts  consonant 
with  the  Fremont  culture. 
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Castle  Park.  Extensive  cave  deposits  have 
been  excavated  in  the  canyon  of  the  Yampa 
River,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Green 
River,  in  Castle  Park,  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 

38  Of  the  several  papers  on  these  carvings,  perhaps 
the  fullest  is  Reagan,  1931b,  the  best  illustrated  (from 
excellent  photographs  by  Mr.  Leo  C.  Thorne)  is 
Reagan,  1933c,  and  the  most  accessible  to  most  South- 
western archaeologists  is  Beckwith,  1935  (illustrated 
with  drawings). 

40  Steward,  1933a  (excavation  of  "Grantsville"  type 
pit  houses  on  the  Uintah  River,  near  Fort  Duchesne) ; 
and  Reagan,  1931a  (Fort  Duchesne);  1931c  (Nine 
Mile  Canyon);  193 Id  (Brush  Creek);  1931e  and  1933b 
(Vernal  District);  193 If  (Hill  Canyon);  1934  (Flor- 
ence and  Chandler  Canyons);  1932  and  1933a  (re- 
capitulations). Reagan's  papers  describe  reconnais- 
sance and  occasional  excavations,  the  results  of  which 
are  presented  in  summary  form,  with  considerable  in- 
terpretative discussion.  The  above  is  not  an  exhaustive 
list  of  his  papers  touching  on  the  archaeology  of  the 
region,  but  is  believed  to  include  virtually  all  his 
presentation  of  data. 

"Reagan,  1933a. 

42  Gaumer,  1937,  1939. 

43  The  original  excavations  were  carried  out  by 
Charles  R.  Scoggin  and  published,  after  Scoggin's 
death  in  action,  by  Robert  F.  Burgh  (Burgh  and  Scog- 
gin, 1948).  Additional  work  has  been  done  by  parties 
sent  out  by  the  University  of  Colorado  Museum.  In 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  tree-ring  dating 
of  a  timber  secured  by  Dick  at  Marigold  Cave  (Schul- 
man,  1950),  Burgh  published  a  brief  note  on  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  timber  was  found  and 
the  archaeological  significance  of  the  date  (Burgh, 
1950).  Lister,  1951,  describes  Hells  Midden,  a  deep, 
stratified  midden. 

44 1  am  able  to  add  a  few  minor  points  to  the  sim- 
ilarities pointed  out  by  Burgh.  (1)  Bone  fishhooks 
were  found  in  Castle  Park.    I  was  told  of  bone  fish- 


ument,  lying  in  extreme  northwestern  Colo- 
rado, just  east  of  the  Utah  fine.43  Burgh  cor- 
rectly states  that  the  culture  revealed  is  vir- 
tually identical  with  the  "Fremont  culture"44 


hooks  having  been  found  at  a  site  in  the  Fremont  area, 
although,  as  it  was  impossible  to  verify  the  story  and 
it  then  seemed  rather  improbable,  I  did  not  mention 
it  in  my  1931  paper.  (2)  Burgh  was  a  little  bothered 
by  the  apparent  uniqueness  of  a  magnificent  feather 
headdress  from  Mantle's  Cave  in  Castle  Park  (dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  Californian  specimens  by  Hewes, 
1952).  A  specimen  found  in  a  cache  on  Temple  Creek 
in  the  Fremont  area  subsequent  to  our  reported  exca- 
vations there  and  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  while 
by  no  means  of  the  same  quality,  is  somewhat  com- 
parable. This  consists  of  a  strip  of  buckskin  lA  inch 
wide  and  53  inches  long,  to  which  are  connected  122 
feathers,  each  by  a  separate  string  '/2  inch  or  less  in 
length.  The  feathers  are  mostly  single,  dark,  pinion 
feathers  about  7  inches  long,  probably  raptorial,  in- 
terspersed with  a  few  bunches  of  smaller  coverts.  (3) 
A  deer-skin  headdress  from  Castle  Park  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  one  observed  in  the  collection  of 
Bishop  Pectol  of  Torrey,  so  far  as  I  now  recall  it.  (4) 
The  rectangular  bone  "gaming  pieces"  from  Castle 
Park  are  similar  to  a  set  of  21  bones  from  the  Temple 
Creek  cache  above  referred  to.  (5)  The  56  inch,  3  ply 
sinew  bowstring  from  Castle  Park  may  be  compared 
to  a  42  inch,  2  ply  sinew  bowstring  from  the  same 
cache.  In  an  earlier  paper  (Morris  and  Burgh,  1941) 
it  was  pointed  out  that  my  description  of  the  two 
types  of  Fremont  coiled  basketry  as  "one-rod-and- 
bundle"  and  "two-rod"  was  technically  inadmissible 
and  obscure.  Admitting  the  first  charge  and  pleading 
nolo  to  the  second,  I  now  offer  "split-rod  and  bundle 
foundation,  uninterlocked  stitch,"  and  "split-rod  foun- 
dation, interlocked  stitch,"  the  terms  applied  by  Burgh 
to  describe  basketry  specimens  from  Castle  Park,  as 
properly  applicable  to  our  Fremont  specimens. 
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as  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Fremont  River  area. 
Pottery  is  scarcer  than  in  the  Fremont  and  the 
black  on  white  or  on  gray  and  corrugated 
wares  which  occur  sparingly  but  regularly  in 
the  Fremont  sites  are  absent.  The  vessel  forms 
represented  by  the  few  gray  sherds  from 
Castle  Park  are  similar  to  Fremont  or  Basket 
Maker  III  types.  An  interesting  feature  in 
Castle  Park  is  the  corn,  described  by  Anderson 
as  Mexican  Pyramidal  dent  corn,  which  he  be- 
lieves could  not  have  reached  Castle  Park 
through  the  Anasazi  of  the  Four  Corners  re- 
gion.45 The  pictographs  in  the  Park  itself  ap- 
pear cruder  than  many  of  the  Fremont  type 
but  elaborate  painted  and  pecked  examples  are 
found  in  canyons  nearby.46 

As  in  the  Fremont,  although  isolated  gran- 
aries occur,  there  are  few  structures  in  the  hab- 
itation caves.  In  Marigold  (Marigolds  or 
Mangold's)  Cave,  however,  Dick  found  a  floor 
in  which  was  a  pinvon  post  yielding  an  es- 
timated tree-ring  date  of  a.d.  750,  plus  or 
minus  50.  The  outermost  ring  actually  present 
was  that  for  690.  Schulman  states:  "The  outer 
part  of  one  sector  of  this  irregularly  charred 
cross-section  seems  to  be  nearly  complete,  but 
growth  was  so  slow  that  only  a  few  millimeters 
of  burnt-off  radius  could  represent  a  hundred 
rings  or  more.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  dated 
companion  beams,  the  estimated  date  correc- 
tion to  bark  date  for  the  Marigold  beam  must 
be  considered  quite  tentative." 

"House  I,"  from  which  the  specimen  was 
taken,  was  rectangular,  17  feet  by  10  feet.  The 
floor  plan  was  outlined  on  three  sides  by  sand- 
stone blocks  casually  laid,  the  back  wall  of  the 

43  Anderson,  1948.  Anderson,  on  the  basis  of  inves- 
tigations still  in  progress,  states  that  "when  all  the 
collections  from  Utah  are  averaged  it  will  apparently 
be  possible  to  demonstrate  objectively  the  way  in 
which  the  influence  of  these  many-rowed  dents  ex- 
tended from  Northwestern  Colorado  to  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Region,  being  more  and  more  diluted  with  in- 
creasing distance."  In  the  Fremont  we  encountered 
both  the  red,  undented,  Basket  Maker  corn  and  dent 
corn,  apparently  of  a  somewhat  "diluted"  type.  For 
another,  perhaps  more  primitive,  popcorn-like  type 
from  Cottonwood  Cave  in  northern  Colorado  see 
Hurst  and  Anderson,  1949;  and  3  cobs  from  Hells 
Midden,  Castle  Park,  appeared  to  be  of  a  "small  and 
presumably  primitive  variety."  Lister,  1951,  p.  37  (quo- 
ting Anderson). 

"  Baldwin,  1947,  p.  34.  It  is  odd  that  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  the  Southwest  of  both  pyramidal  corn 


cave  serving  as  the  fourth  side.  It  contained  a 
fireplace  ringed  with  slabs.  The  roof  structure, 
a  portion  of  which  survived  a  fire,  consisted 
of  cedar  stringers,  then  rush  stems,  then  cedar 
bark,  with  small  sandstone  slabs  to  hold  the 
bark  in  place.  As  Burgh  points  out,  the  cedar 
bark  weighted  with  sandstone  slabs  was  a  fea- 
ture also  found  in  the  roof  structure  at  Fish 
Creek  Cave  in  the  Fremont  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  structures 
in  Range  Creek  and  Nine  A4ile  Canyon,  but 
for  the  wickerwork  frame  between  the  string- 
ers and  the  bark  at  Fish  Creek  there  are  here 
substituted  the  rush  stems. 

On  the  plastered  floor  of  House  I  were  three 
small  unfired  clay  figurines  representing  birds. 
The  modelling  is  simple,  but  some  species  of 
duck  appears  to  be  intended.  Slivers  of  wood 
are  inserted  to  represent  wing  and  tail  feathers. 
Each  bird  has  a  central  perforation  for  suspen- 
sion on  a  cord,  as  shown  by  a  piece  of  cord  re- 
maining in  one  specimen.47  These  bird  effigies 
are  unique  in  the  Northern  Periphery.  A 
small,  legless,  animal  effigy  from  "Image  Cave" 
in  the  Fremont  is  similar  in  approximate  size, 
material,  and  sketchy  modelling,48  but  the  an- 
alogy is  not  very  close.49 

The  only  other  figurine  of  any  kind  found  in 
Castle  Park  in  several  seasons'  excavation  is  the 
anthropomorphic  head  from  Rat  Midden 
shown  in  fig.  13,  tf.50  This  fragment  shows  the 
straight  nose  ridge  and  absence  of  mouth 
typical  of  the  Fremont.  The  applied  eyes 
are  elliptical,  a  shape  found  in  the  Fre- 
mont but  much  rarer  there  than  the  circu- 
lar eye.  The  length,  46  mm.,  suggests  an  over- 

and  a  masked  dancer  cult  should  be  in  the  north- 
eastern lobe  of  the  Northern  Periphery,  in  view  of 
Beals'  suggestion  that  this  pair  of  traits  came  into  the 
Southwest  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  "after  Pueblo 
II"  and  Brew's  correlation  of  their  arrival  with  the 
marked  cultural  changes  in  the  Hopi  country  at  the 
beginning  of  Pueblo  IV.  Beals,  1943;  Brew,  1943. 

47  Personal  communication  and  photographs  from 
Mr.  Herbert  Dick. 

48  Morss,  1931,  p.  50  and  pi.  28,  e,  3.  This  figurine 
was  about  1  Vi  inches  long,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Marigold  Cave  birds    (55-88  mm.). 

49  As  to  duck  effigy  pottery  in  Pueblo  I  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  duck  in  Zuni  mythology  as  a  wise 
traveller,  see  Roberts,  1930,  p.  103. 

50  "Rat  Cave"  is  described  in  Burgh  and  Scoggin, 
1948,  p.  19,  but  this  figurine,  like  the  birds  from  Mari- 
gold Cave,  resulted  from  Dick's  later  work. 
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all  size  comparable  with  the  Pillings  average. 

In  discussing  the  tree-ring  date  at  House 
I,  Burgh  states  that  Marigold  Cave  represents 
the  terminal  occupation  at  Castle  Park  and  es- 
timates the  initial  occupation  as  early  as  a.d. 
500  "on  the  evidence  of  atlatl  darts  and  other 
Basket  Maker  traits."51  Whether  the  evidence 
of  darts  consists  solely  of  the  projectile  shaft 
"better  suited  for  a  spear-thrower  than  a  bow" 
previously  described  by  him52  or  whether  ad- 
ditional evidence  was  obtained  in  later  excava- 
tions is  not  clear.  At  the  stratified  open  site  of 
Hells  Midden,  Lister  found  remains  of  ceramic, 
horticultural  culture,  with  stone,  bone  and 
horn  artifacts  characteristic  of  or  consistent 
with  Fremont  culture,  including  many  small 
points  as  well  as  some  larger,  extending  to  a 
depth  of  1.7  meters.  Below  this,  to  a  depth  of 
about  4.5  meters  from  the  surface,  were  re- 
mains of  non-ceramic  and  apparently  non- 
horticultural  culture,  without  small  points  and 
characterized  by  three  successive  types  of 
larger  projectile  points,  all  quite  different  from 
Fremont  points.53  Lister  assumes  that  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  horticultural  or  Fremont 
culture  and  the  early,  non-agricultural  remains 
is  to  be  dated  around  400  because  Fremont  cul- 
ture "is  generally  assigned  to  the  period  be- 
tween a.d.  400  and  800  in  Northwestern  Col- 
orado."54 

A  terminal  date  of  a.d.  750  or  800  would  place 
the  end  of  the  typical  Fremont  complex  a  good 
deal  earlier  in  Castle  Park  than  is  indicated  in  the 
Fremont  and  Range  Creek-Nine  Mile  areas. 
The  early  abandonment  of  the  Park  would,  of 
course,  afford  an  explanation  of  the  scarcity 


of  pottery  and  lack  of  decorated  types  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  figurines  could  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  flomit  of  this  trait  was 
later.  However,  mere  geographical  remoteness 
would  also  account  for  the  scarcity  of  both 
pottery  and  figurines,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
single  timber  from  Marigold  Cave  is  not  con- 
clusive that  the  terminal  date  of  the  Fremont 
culture  in  the  Park,  and  therefore  the  date 
of  the  anthropomorphic  figurine  found  in  an- 
other cave,  was  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 
Glade  Park.  Glade  Park,  about  100  miles 
southeast  of  Range  Creek,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  southwest  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  and  below  the  el- 
bow where  the  river  flows  northwest  for  a 
few  miles  before  turning  southwesterly  again 
to  cross  the  Utah  line.  It  is  thus  outside  of  the 
Northern  Peripheral  cultural  area  as  defined 
earlier  in  this  paper,  and  the  various  remains 
found  in  it  by  the  University  of  Colorado  Mu- 
seum are,  in  the  main,  not  of  concern  for  pres- 
ent purposes.  However,  the  Fremont  culture 
did  cross  the  Colorado  into  this  area.  Lister 
and  Dick55  report  typical  Fremont  picto- 
graphs,  including  figures  wearing  many-tined 
antlers,  such  as  occur  abundantly  in  Nine  Mile 
Canyon,  and  at  least  one  figure  with  a  square 
mask  with  short  horns  in  Sieber  Canyon,  a 
branch  of  the  Little  Dolores  River, '  and  at 
"Sieber  C2-2"  they  obtained  a  fragment  of  an 
unbaked  clay  object,  flattened  at  the  back  and 
rounded  in  front,  which  appears  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  a  figurine.  This  is  the  only  oc- 
currence of  figurines  east  of  the  Colorado  so 
far  reported. 


UTAH  WEST  OF  THE  WASATCH  MOUNTAINS 


General  cultural  context  and  dating.  Here  in  the 
central  plain  of  Utah  are  the  most  extensive 
Puebloid  remains  of  the  Northern  Periphery. 
In  contrast  to  the  situation  east  of  the  Wasatch, 
the  sites  which  have  been  excavated  are  mostly 
village  sites  in  the  open  rather  than  caves.  The 
resulting  difference  in  the  types  of  artifacts  re- 
covered tends  to  exaggerate  the  cultural  differ- 
ences between  the  two  areas.    When  I  pub- 


lished the  Fremont  figurines  in  1931,  none  had 
been  found  west  of  the  east  face  of  the  Wa- 
satch, so  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  major  trait 
distinguishing  the  Fremont  culture  from  that 
to  the  west.  Later  work  by  Steward  and  others 
completely  changed  this  picture.  The  Wasatch 
Range  no  longer  appears  as  a  major  boundary 
with  respect  to  the  figurine  cult. 

The  culture  area  west  of  the  Wasatch  has 


61  Burgh,  1950. 

62  Burgh  and  Scoggin,  1948,  p.  62. 
"Lister,  1951. 


"Lister,  1951,  pp.  13,46. 
56  Lister  and  Dick,  1952. 
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been  divided  by  Steward  into  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  area  in  the  north  and  the  Sevier  Lake  or 
Sevier  Desert  area  in  the  south,  the  southern 
shore  of  Utah  Lake  marking  the  approximate 
dividing  line.56  (The  term  "Sevier  area"  will 
be  used  here  for  the  latter,  including  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sevier  River,  which  flows  north 
between  the  mountains  before  turning  west 
and  south  into  the  open  country.)  The  culture 
of  the  Sevier  area,  more  closely  resembling  that 
of  Pueblo  II  or  Pueblo  III  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Southwest  proper,  is  characterized  by 
multiple-roomed  houses  with  free-standing 
walls  of  coursed  adobe,  often  grouped  about 
true  kivas,  and  by  the  presence  of  considerable 
amounts  of  corrugated  and  of  "Sevier  Lake 
Black-on-Gray"  pottery,  although  plain  gray 
ware  constitutes  the  majority  of  sherds.  Ap- 
plied beads  or  fillets  of  clay  sometimes  present 
on  the  pottery  suggest  the  similar  elements  on 
figurines.  In  general  the  pottery  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fremont  except  for  its  much  greater 
abundance,  the  greater  proportion  of  corru- 
gated and  painted  wares,  and  the  greater  fine- 
ness of  much  of  the  corrugated  ware.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  area  is  character- 
ized by  the  single-roomed  "Grantsville"  type 
of  shallow,  quadrangular,  pit  house,57  the  re- 
placement of  corrugated  ware  by  "Great  Salt 
Lake  Punched"  ware,  in  which  superficial  in- 
dentations take  the  place  of  true  corrugations, 

60  See  footnote  21  above. 

67  Judd,  1926,  called  the  northern  house  type  the 
Willard  type,  based  on  his  excavation  of  a  house  at 
Willard  the  exterior  shape  of  which  he  was  unable  to 
delimit  with  precision,  but  which  he  supposed  to  be 
circular.  Steward,  1933a,  on  the  basis  of  excavations  at 
Grantsville  and  elsewhere,  established  the  typical 
northern  type  as  having  a  shallow,  quadrangular  pit 
and  called  it  the  Grantsville  type.  His  findings  as  to 
its  shape  were  confirmed  by  Reagan,  1933a  (Uintah 
Basin)  and  by  Gillin,  1941.  Gillin  uses  "type  A"  and 
"type  B"  to  designate  respectively  the  northern  pit 
house  and  the  southern  house  with  free  standing  walls 
of  coursed  adobe.  The  latter  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Beaver"  or  "Beaver-Bradshaw"  type.  Steward, 
1940,  uses  "Phase  I"  and  "Phase  II"  respectively  to  des- 
ignate the  cultures  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  area  (sup- 
posedly the  earlier  type)  and  of  the  Sevier  area.  These 
terms  thus  include  house  type,  but  are  of  broader 
significance.  The  pit  house  is  also  sometimes  called  an 
"earth  lodge"  or  a  "jacal"  house.  The  latter  term 
seems  of  doubtful  applicability  to  these  Utah  struc- 
tures. The  true  jacal  wall  is  composed  of  light  uprights 
and  cross  pieces,  more  or  less  interwoven,  forming  an 


and  the  replacement  of  Sevier  Lake  Black-on- 
Gray  by  "Great  Salt  Lake  Black-on-Gray." 
Occipital  deformation,  normal  in  skulls  from 
the  Sevier  sites,  is  often  lacking  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  skulls.58 

Neither  direct  tree-ring  dates  nor  closely 
dated  intrusive  pottery  types  are  available  to 
date  the  Sevier  and  Great  Salt  Lake  sites.  In 
view  of  their  general  Pueblo  II  aspect  and  the 
absence  of  intrusions  of  later  specialized  pot- 
tery types,  the  former  may  be  considered  as 
lasting  not  much  later  than  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury date  established  for  Sky  House  in  Nine 
Mile  Canyon.  On  the  basis  of  more  finely 
corrugated  ware  occurring  at  "Marysvale  7" 
than  at  other  Sevier  Valley  sites,  Gillin  was  in- 
clined to  put  Marysvale  7  "well  into  the  12th 
century  a.d.,"  but  this  evidence  does  not  seem 
conclusive  in  the  absence  of  corresponding 
datable  painted  types. 

The  primitive  looking  Grantsville  pit  house, 
on  which  the  adobe-walled  type  was  found 
superposed  by  Steward  at  Willard  and  by  Gil- 
lin at  Ephraim,  the  absence  of  corrugated  pot- 
tery, and  the  archaic  flavor  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
Black-on-Gray  pottery,  with  its  dotted  ele- 
ments, suggest  a  somewhat  earlier  date  for  the 
northern  sites.  But,  while  these  features  may 
well  stem  from  an  earlier  flow  of  influence  into 
the  Northern  Periphery  from  the  Southwest 
proper,  no  particularly  early  date  can  be  as- 
integral  reinforcement  of  a  vertical  wall  of  adobe 
plaster— in  other  words,  watde-and-daub.  Partitions  of 
such  construction  occur  in  cists  in  the  Fremont  and  in 
Castle  Park,  and  Judd  encountered  true  jacal  walls  at 
Paragonah  (Judd,  1926,  p.  71).  The  Grantsville  house, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  merely  a  roof  extended  from 
the  central  quadrilateral  support  to  the  ground  outside 
the  excavation,  composed  of  timbers,  over  which  is  a 
layer  of  vegetable  matter  ("sticks  and  grass"— Steward; 
"willows"— Gillin),  covered  in  turn  by  a  layer  of 
adobe.  Cf.  Harrington,  1927,  p.  267:  "This  pole-and- 
mud  type  of  construction  we  characterized  as  'watde- 
and-daub,'  although  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  type 
usually  so  called,  and  it  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  a  type  of  structure  found  by  Judd  in  western 
Utah." 

08  Enger  and  Blair,  1947,  find  that  a  group  of  skulls 
from  Warren  and  elsewhere  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
area  are  dissimilar  to  Basket  Maker-Pueblo  or  Shosho- 
nean  skulls,  their  affiliations  being  rather  with  north- 
western (Athapascan)  or  Plains  (Caddoan?)  types. 
See  also  Blair,  1949.  Any  Athapascan  influence,  per- 
haps from  the  Promontory  Point  people,  would  be  un- 
likely to  be  an  early  trait. 
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signed  to  the  actual  northern  sites,  such  as 
Grantsville,  at  which  figurines  have  been 
found.  The  square  pit  house  with  central, 
quadrilateral,  post  and  beam  roof  support  over 
a  circular  fireplace,  and  slanting  beams,  covered 
with  willows  and  adobe,  extending  to  the 
ground  outside  the  shallow  pit,  has  been  com- 
pared by  Reagan  and  by  Gillin  to  early  houses 
of  the  Piedra59  district  of  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, while  certain  very  early  Basket  Maker 
III  houses  from  the  Red  Rock  district  of  north- 
eastern Arizona  also  resemble  the  Grantsville 
house  and  differ  from  most  Basket  Maker  III 
houses  in  having  no  vestibule  or  antechamber.60 
Apart  from  such  distant  analogies,  however, 
which  are  of  doubtful  value  for  dating  pur- 
poses, Judd  found  structures  of  the  same  or 
very  similar  construction  employed  as  out- 
buildings in  conjunction  with  free-standing 
adobe-walled  structures  of  the  Sevier  period  at 
Beaver  and  Paragonah,  while  Gillin  encoun- 
tered "transitional  types"  at  Ephraim.  Steward 
concluded:  "The  superposition  of  this  [adobe- 
walled]  type  of  house  upon  a  pit  lodge  at  Wil- 
lard  indicates  that  it  was  just  becoming  known 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  region  when  the  villages 
were  abandoned."01  Great  Salt  Lake  Black-on- 
Gray  bowls  were  found  with  corrugated  jars 
in  burials  at  Boulder,  Utah,  south  of  the  Fre- 
mont62 and  Great  Salt  Lake  Punched  is  con- 
sidered an  imitation  of  corrugated  ware.  Thus, 
neither  architecture  nor  pottery  indicate  that 
the  northern  sites  are  particularly  early. 

Occurrence  of  figurines.  Figurines  have  been 
found  at  Sevier  sites  at  Beaver,  Ephraim,  Kan- 
osh,  Marysvale,  Nephi,  and  Paragonah  and  at 
Great  Salt  Lake  sites  at  Grantsville,  Provo, 
Plain  City,  Warren,  and  Willard.  Although 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  specimens, 
some  of  which  might  be  characterized  as  local, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  general  typological 
distinctions  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  material.  Steward  describes  in  detail 
and  gives  drawings  of  specimens  from  his  own 

58  Roberts,  1930. 

60  Morris,  1939,  p.  25. 

61  Steward,  1936,  p.  58.  Provo,  the  southernmost 
of  Steward's  Great  Salt  Lake  sites,  ceramically  speak- 
ing, contained  both  house  types. 

"2  Compare  Morss,  1931,  pi.  12,  with  Steward,  1936, 
pi.  6.  The  surface  collections  at  the  Boulder  site  con- 
tained much  corrugated  and  a  few  pieces  of  Tusayan 
polychrome.     At  Alkali  Ridge,  across  the  Colorado, 


excavations  at  Grantsville,  Kanosh,  and  Provo 
and  specimens  in  the  University  of  Utah  Mu- 
seum from  Beaver,  Nephi,  Paragonah,  Warren 
and  Willard.03 

Mound  5  at  Kanosh  contained  rows  of  rec- 
tangular rooms  with  free-standing  adobe  walls 
around  three  sides  of  a  court,  on  the  fourth  side 
of  which  was  a  large,  rectangular  room  (Room 
M)  which,  "though  ceremonial  in  purpose,  was 
not  a  true  kiva,  lacking  ventilator,  deflector 
and  sipapu.  A  cache  formed  by  a  pit  dug  into 
the  floor  near  the  eastern  wall  was  14  inches  in 
diameter  and  14  inches  deep,  and  contained  the 
fragments  of  two  figurines  of  unbaked  clay,  a 
chipped  flint  implement  and  some  debris.  It 
had  been  sealed  over  with  adobe  so  as  to  appear 
as  a  mere  bump  on  the  floor." 

Figurines  were  also  found  in  Room  K,  in 
the  block  opposite  Room  M.  As  pointed  out 
later,  a  pair  of  figurines  from  Mound  5  are  of 
great  significance  as  apparently  representing 
the  same  personalities  as  do  the  Pillings  fig- 
urines, but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  come 
from  Room  K  or  Room  M.  Mound  6  at 
Kanosh  contained  two  true  kivas,  equipped 
with  ventilator,04  deflector  and  sipapu,  in 
which  other  specimens  were  obtained.  Finds 
at  Provo  were  again  in  a  house  with  free-stand- 
ing adobe  walls.  A  kiva  similar  to  those  at 
Kanosh  was  in  a  mound  nearby.  At  Willow 
Creek,  Grantsville,  the  figurines  were  on  the 
floor  of  a  typical  Grantsville  pit  house. 

Gillin  presents  photographs65  of  figurine 
fragments  from  House  2,  a  house  of  the  free- 
standing adobe-walled  "B"  type,  at  "Marysvale 
3;"  from  the  fill  of  Kiva  A,  a  typical  Sevier 
kiva,  at  "Marysvale  7,"  a  site  which,  as  already 
stated,  he  dates  later  than  his  other  Sevier 
Valley  sites;  and  from  House  Ha  at  "Ephraim 
I,"  a  type  B  house  superposed  on  a  type  A  or 
Grantsville  pit  house  (somewhat  confusingly 
designated  as  House  lib).  "The  floor  of  House 
Ha  rested  directly  on  the  levelled  adobe  debris 
of  House  lib,  indicating  that  little  if  any  time 

large  dots  are  more  commonly  employed  in  Pueblo  II 
than  in  Pueblo  I.  Brew,  1946,  figs.  139,  140,  and  legends. 

63  Steward,  1936.  For  details  as  to  the  find-spots  of 
his  own  specimens  it  is  necessary  to  refer  back  to 
Steward,  1933a. 

84  The  Sevier  type  of  kiva  is  quadrangular,  with 
the  ventilator  issuing  from  one  corner  on  a  line  con- 
tinuing the  diagonal. 

65  Gillin,  1941,  pis.  2,  6:22;  4:63;  8:21. 
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intervened  between  the  razing  of  the  earlier 
house  and  the  building  of  the  later  one."  The 
rather  nondescript  fragment  from  House  Ha 
was  found,  together  with  a  painted  and  incised 
sandstone  slab,  in  a  hole  which,  while  possibly 
a  post  hole,  more  probably  was  a  cache  for  the 
two  objects.  Although  Gillin  remarks  that  fig- 
urines are  less  numerous  and  less  well  made  in 
his  sites  than  in  either  the  Fremont  area  or  the 
sites  further  west,  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
luck  of  excavation. 

Enger  and  Blair  mention  figurines  found  in 
excavations  at  Warren,  but  do  not  describe  or 
illustrate  them.66 

Nature  of  the  figurines.  Most  of  the  reason- 
ably complete  figurines  or  significant  fragments 


from  these  areas  which  have  been  illustrated  in 
the  literature  are  shown  in  figure  22,  so  that 
extended  description  here  is  unnecessary. 
Very  careful  descriptions  of  the  specimens  fig- 
ured by  him  will  be  found  in  Steward,  1936. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  this  corpus  of  mate- 
rial cannot  be  said  to  duplicate  exactly  the  Fre- 
mont series,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
state  the  differences  briefly.  A  good  many  of 
these  western  figurines  seem  less  clean-cut 
and  more  crowded  in  ornamentation  than  those 
of  the  east,  although  the  impression  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  poorer  condition  of  unfired  clay 
specimens  recovered  in  open  sites.  (A  few 
were  accidently  fired  when  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  situated  burned.) 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  THE  PILLINGS  FIGURINES  AND 
OTHERS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PERIPHERY 


Size.  The  Pillings  figurines,  with  a  maximum 
length  of  6/jj  inches,  are  well  above  the  aver- 
age size  for  the  Northern  Periphery.  The  long- 
est specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museum  from 
the  Fremont  River  were,  when  complete,  be- 
tween 4  and  5  inches  long.  Steward  shows  a 
complete  clay  figure  from  Grantsville  4£  inches 
long  and  a  stone  one  from  Willard  6  inches 
long.  The  largest  head  from  Rasmussen  Cave 
(fig.  14,  d),  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  2 
inches,  is  comparable  in  this  dimension  with 
the  largest  Pillings  specimen.  If  figure  14,  g  is 
the  basal  end  of  an  aproned  figure  comparable 
with  the  Pillings  specimens  in  proportions,  it  is 
about  half  again  as  large,  since  the  maximum 
breadth  was  approximately  2  J  inches  as  against 
2  inches  for  the  largest  Pillings  specimen;  figure 
14,  c  is  more  comparable  with  the  Pillings  range 
for  this  measurement.  Although  no  accurate 
measurement  for  the  length  of  the  Rat  Midden 
figurine  from  Castle  Park  is  possible,  it  must 
have  been  on  the  same  order  of  size  as  the 
Pillings  group,  or  larger.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
maximum  size,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wasatch, 
tends  to  increase  toward  the  north. 

Disengaged  chin.  This  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced feature.  It  is  not  found  in  our  Fremont 
or  Rasmussen  Cave  specimens,  but  is  present 

"  Enger  and  Blair,  1947. 

*'  Both  heads  come  from  the  same  site  on  Oak 
Creek,  at  which  black-on-white  and  corrugated  sherds 
occurred  in  the  same  level  as  the  figurines.  In  the  light 


in  a  few  of  the  examples  from  west  of  the  Wa- 
satch, although  the  separation  of  planes  does 
not  appear  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Pillings 
group  (fig.  22,  e,  o). 

Eye.  The  eye,  when  present  in  the  Fremont, 
is  normally  a  flat,  circular  disc  with  a  circular 
hole,  essentially  the  same  as  the  flat  beads  repre- 
senting ornaments.  This  type  is  also  found  in 
some  western  examples,  but  the  western  eye  is 
more  commonly  somewhat  elongated,  with  a 
straight  aperture,  approximating  the  true  "cof- 
fee bean"  shape,  and  sometimes  set,  frog- 
fashion,  close  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
three  Rasmussen  Cave  heads  all  have  the 
round  eye.  One  Fremont  head  (fig.  20,  c) 
and  the  Rat  Midden  head  have  somewhat 
elliptical  eyes,  but  the  aperture  is  still  a 
hole  through  the  bead  rather  than  a  true 
slit.  Another  Fremont  specimen  (fig.  20,  b),  a 
fragmentary  head  approximating  Pillings  No. 
1  in  color,  has  an  eye  which  is  intermediate  in 
technique  between  the  applied  bead  and  the 
Pillings  type.  In  this  specimen  the  eye  is  still 
an  applied  element,  but  consists  of  a  narrow 
bar  or  thread  of  clay  and  the  aperture,  as  in  the 
Pillings  group,  consists  of  a  superficial  groove 
composed  of  tangent  punctations  containing 
black  paint.67    The  Pillings  eye  thus  appears 

of  the  Pillings  evidence  I  would  now  consider  the 
composite  restoration  in  fig.  20,  c  as  erroneously  com- 
bining a  male  torso  with  a  female  terminus. 
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as  more  advanced  than  the  usual  Northern  Pe- 
riphery eye,  but  linked  to  the  latter  by  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Top  and  sides  of  head.  A  number  of  Fremont 
River  heads  and  figure  14,  a  from  Rasmussen 
Cave  have  beads  or  blobs  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  head  resembling  the  same  feature  in  the 
Pillings  group.  A  Fremont  specimen  and  one 
from  Plain  City,  a  Great  Salt  Lake  site,  parallel 
the  cap-like  effect  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  pendant  side  elements  of  Pillings  No.  6 
(figs.  20,  c;  22,  e). 

Apron  and  belt.  The  apron,  or  "skirt  ter- 
minus" as  I  called  it  in  my  1931  paper,  is  an 
eastern  feature,  not  exactly  paralleled  west  of 
the  Wasatch.  The  Fremont  produced  a  num- 
ber of  examples,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the 
Rasmussen  Cave  specimens  shown  in  figure 
14,  c,  e,  and  g,  the  last  showing  pendants  at- 
tached to  the  vertical  elements.  A  fragment 
from  Image  Cave  in  the  Fremont  (fig.  20,  a) 
most  closely  approaches  the  Pillings  aprons  in 
the  treatment  of  horizontal  and  vertical  ele- 
ments and  bears  a  pierced  disc  or  rosette  sim- 
ilar to  that  on  the  breech-clout  of  Pillings 
No.  4. 

There  are  no  other  clear  examples  of  the 
separate  belt  above  the  breech-clout  or  apron 
worn  by  several  of  the  Pillings  group.  The 
Image  Cave  fragment  just  mentioned  has  a  row 
of  beads  at  the  top  of  the  apron.  Figure  14,  f 
from  Rasmussen  Cave  does  not  show  the  ele- 
ments of  an  apron,  but  the  terminus  is  of  the 
apron  form,  and  the  line  of  four  beads  or 
plaques  seems  to  be  located  rather  at  the  level 
of  the  apron  waistband  than  at  that  of  the 
Pillings  belt. 

Necklace,  hair-bobs;  the  Kanosh  pair.  It  seems 
highly  significant  that  the  only  close  compar- 
ison to  two  outstanding  features  of  the  Pillings 
group,  the  necklace  and  the  female  hair-bobs 
on  the  shoulders,  are  seen  in  a  male  head  and 
upper  torso  and  a  female  head  which  were 
found  in  Mound  5  at  Kanosh  (fig.  22,  a,  b). 
The  male  figure  wears  a  necklace  of  a  double 

88  Two  Fremont  females  each  show  a  single  orna- 
ment at  the  throat,  one  a  circular  bead  (fig.  21,  h)  and 
one  a  pear-shaped  pendant  (Morss,  1931,  pi.  25,  row  d, 
extreme  right). 

89  The  two  specimens  from  Kanosh  are  attributed 
in  Steward,  1936,  to  "site  5."  As  mentioned  above, 
Steward,  1933a,  reports  finding  figurines  in  two  places 
in  "Mound  5,"  viz.,  in  a  floor  cache  in  Room  M  and  in 


row  of  discs  with  openings  at  the  sides,  iden- 
tical with  the  typical  Pillings  necklace  except 
for  the  absence  of  attached  pendants  (which 
may,  of  course,  have  been  originally  present).68 
Of  this  figure  Steward  remarks  that  "the  re- 
semblance of  this  to  the  eastern  anthropo- 
morphic petroglyphs  in  general  form  and  es- 
pecially in  the  necklace  is  quite  striking."  This 
figure  does  not  exhibit  disengaged  chin, 
but  the  shoulders  and  torso  are  shaped  similarly 
to  the  Pillings  type.  The  female  head  shows 
the  Pillings  hair-bobs.  The  evidence  is  strongly 
persuasive,  although  perhaps  not  conclusive, 
that  we  have  here  a  pair  of  specific  personal- 
ities, regularly  represented  with  certain  indicia, 
both  on  Range  Creek  and  at  Kanosh.69 

Color  and  painting.  The  cream,  red-brown, 
and  gray-brown  basic  colors  of  the  Pillings 
figures  correspond  to  a  similar  color  range  in 
the  Fremont  specimens.  Similar  red-browns  as 
well  as  dark  grays  are  found  west  of  the  Wa- 
satch. The  apron  fragment  from  Image  Cave 
mentioned  above  shows  blue-black  paint  over 
red  paint,  very  similar  to  the  painting  of 
breech-clout  and  skirt  on  Pillings  Nos.  10  and 
11.  A  fragmentary  head  from  Image  Cave, 
probably,  as  shown  in  figure  20,  a,  from  the 
same  figure,  bears  similar  paint.  Similar  paint 
also  occurs  on  the  small  Rasmussen  Cave  ter- 
minus, figure  14,  e.  Across  the  mountains,  a 
Provo  head  (fig.  22,  o)  is  painted  with  lines  of 
dots  extending  horizontally  outward  from  the 
nose,  which,  with  the  elongated  eyes  and  dis- 
engaged chin,  give  it  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
typical  Pillings  head.  The  sandstone  figure 
from  Willard  (fig.  22,  g)  has  the  red  V-striping 
on  the  torso.70 

Basket  imprints.  Several  Fremont  specimens 
show  this  feature,  which  is  not  reported  in  the 
western  material. 

Dorsal  concavity.  The  slight  arching  of  the 
back  of  the  Pillings  group  is  also  found  in  the 
Fremont  and  rather  more  frequently  west  of 
the  Wasatch.  Steward  comments:  "This  con- 
cavity to  the  back  of  most  specimens  suggests 

Room  K.  From  the  proximity  of  the  catalogue  num- 
bers of  the  two  specimens  in  question,  9104  and  9106, 
it  is  presumed  that  they  were  found  together  in  one 
room  or  the  other.  No.  9105  is  a  fragmentary  head  re- 
sembling 9106  in  the  nostril  area.  No.  9107,  not  illus- 
trated by  Steward,  is  described  as  having  hair-bobs 
similar  to  9104. 

70  Steward,  1936,  fig.  10,  c  and  h. 
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that  they  were  shaped  on  the  thigh  or  knee,  or 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  fastened  to  some 
convex  object,  e.  g.,  a  pot  or  pole."  This  last 
point  seems  not  well  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Pillings  group,  since  any  binding  around  the 
waist  would  interfere,  esthetically  and  prob- 
ably physically,  with  the  view  of  the  elaborate 
belt. 

The  Lee  cradled  figurine.  This  specimen  (fig. 
30,  r)  has  not  been  mentioned  above  on  account 
of  its  uncertain  status.  Steward  did  not  see  it, 
but  publishes  a  description  and  photograph71 
furnished  him  by  Dr.  Frank  Broaddus  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  specimen  is  said  to  have  been 
secured  near  Torrey  (in  the  Fremont  area)  by 
Mr.  Charles  Lee.  The  figure  lay  in  a  cradle  of 
basketry  and  buckskin,  which  was  perfectly 
preserved,  the  respective  lengths  of  cradle  and 
figurine  being  1 8  and  7  or  8  inches.  The  cradle 
conceals  all  but  the  head  of  the  figurine  in  the 
photograph  and  we  are  not  furnished  with  a 
description  of  the  remainder.  The  chin  is  ev- 
idently disengaged.    The  eyes  are  said  to  be 


outlined  in  blue-black  and  the  teeth  repre- 
sented in  black  and  white  paint,  but  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  the  "teeth"  are  simply  rows 
of  spots  representing  face  painting,  as  in  Pil- 
lings No.  2  or  No.  7.  The  head  is  thus  close 
to  the  Pillings  type,  and  there  is  no  positive 
reason  not  to  assign  the  specimen  to  the  period 
of  the  Fremont  culture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  state  of  preservation  of  the  cradle  is  par- 
ticularly good,  and  we  do  have  rather  similar 
modern  examples,  such  as  those  from  the  Hopi 
and  the  Zufii  illustrated  by  Hough  and  by 
Stevenson72  (fig.  30,  s,  t).  It  is  possible  that 
the  cradle  is  later  than  the  figurine.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Wetherill  collection  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  lists  a  "toy 
baby  board,  4^  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide, 
same  as  now  used  by  the  Mold"  from  Poncho 
House  on  the  lower  Chinlee  (cat.  no. 
H/ 142  56).  I  was  unable  to  locate  the  actual 
specimen,  which,  if  ancient,  would  probably  be 
Pueblo  II  or  Pueblo  III. 


SUMMARY:  THE  MORPHOLOGICAL  AND  CHRONOLOGICAL 
POSITION  OF  THE  PILLINGS  FIGURINES  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PERIPHERY 


The  Pillings  figurines,  after  making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  factor  of  better  preservation,  must 
be  regarded  as  outstandingly  elaborate  and  care- 
fully made  specimens  of  figurine-making.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  present  hardly  a  feature  for 
which  a  close  precedent  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Fremont  material  (including  that  from  Nine 
Mile  Canyon),  the  Sevier  area,  or  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  area.  In  some  respects,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  top  of  the  head  and  of  the  apron,  the 
closest  comparisons  are  with  the  Fremont  ma- 
terial, while  the  disengaged  chin,  the  specific 
resemblances  to  the  Kanosh  pair  in  necklace 
and  ear-bobs,  and,  less  definitely,  the  straight 
eye,  point  rather  to  the  western  areas.  The 
very  fact,  however,  that  the  unusual  number 
of  specific  comparisons  which  this  unitary 
group  affords  are  so  well  distributed  militates 
against  too  much  emphasis  on  local  distinctions 
based  on  small  series  of  specimens.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  figurine  complex  was  a  remark- 
ably homogeneous  manifestation  throughout 


the  Northern  Periphery.  The  range  of  varia- 
tion between  the  simplest  and  the  most  elab- 
orate figurines  of  the  Fremont  culture— varia- 
tions which  in  themselves  do  not  admit  of 
chronological  explanation— is  far  greater  than 
between  the  best  figurines  of  the  almost  pot- 
teryless  and  houseless  Fremont  caves  and  those 
of  the  fully  Puebloan  Sevier  sites  with  their 
multi-roomed  houses,  kivas,  and  abundant 
painted  and  corrugated  pottery. 

Such  specific  resemblances  in  a  technically 
readily  variable  trait  as  those  between  the  Pil- 
lings figurine  and  the  Kanosh  pair  suggest 
rather  close  contemporaneity,  and  support  the 
application  of  the  eleventh  century  date  at  Sky 
House  to  the  Pillings  figurines,  since  the  pot- 
tery and  kivas  of  Kanosh  fit  in  better  with  this 
date  than  with  one  appreciably  earlier.  The 
more  elaborate  of  the  figurines  of  the  Fremont 
River,  of  Rasmussen  Cave,  and  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  sites  can  hardly  be  placed  much 
earlier.     The  Rat  Midden  figurine  is  appar- 


1  Steward,  1936,  p.  28  and  pi.  7. 


1  Stevenson,  1883,  fig.  487;  Hough,  1919,  pi.  49. 
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ently  earlier,  but  the  evidence  that  it  is  as  early  from  Basket  Maker  III  prototypes.  Some  of 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  is  not  con-  the  examples  from  the  Fremont  River  may  in- 
clusive, although  such  a  date  would  fit  in  well  deed  be  early  also,  even  though  some  of  the 
with  the  development  of  Fremont  figurines  simplest  are  definitely  late. 
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FIGURINES  are  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Hohokam  culture  of  southern  Arizona, 
beginning  at  Snaketown  at  a  date  which  is 
uncertain,  but  may  be  contemporaneous  with 
or  even  precede  Basket  Maker  III  in  the  north. 
They  persist  in  the  south  into  the  late  pre- 
historic period.  After  about  a.d.  1000  the  sites 
at  which  figurines  occur,  from  as  far  south 
as  Chihuahua  to  as  far  north  as  Flagstaff,  are 
usually  considered  as  exhibiting  mixtures  of  Ho- 
hokam and  Mogollon  traits,  and  the  figurines 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Hohokam  compo- 
nent on  the  grounds  of  their  resemblances  to 
Hokoham  types  and  of  the  supposed  absence  of 
anthropomorphic  figurines  in  "pure"  Mogollon 
sites.  However,  anthropomorphic  figurines 
have  now  been  found  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
Mogollon  sites,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 
tenth  century,  so  that  they  can  be  considered 
definitely  characteristic  of  Mogollon,  although 
they  are  nowhere  abundant.  One  of  these 
sites  considerably  antedates  not  only  Basket 


Maker  III  but  any  definitely  dated  Snake- 
town  figurines.  This  fact  may  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
concept  of  the  Mogollon  as  an  early,  basic 
Southwestern  culture  or  "Root"  distinct  from 
the  Anasazi  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hohokam 
on  the  other.  In  any  event  the  southern  figur- 
ine complex  is  definitely  non-Anasazi.  The 
occurrence  of  figurines  at  a.d.  1100  among 
the  northern  Sinagua  of  the  Flagstaff  region 
did  not  result  in  the  spread  of  the  trait  to 
their  immediate  Anasazi  neighbors. 

Notwithstanding  their  separation  through 
most  of  their  history,  the  resemblances  between 
the  northern  and  southern  figurine  complexes 
make  it  necessary  to  recognize  not  only  some 
community  of  origin,  but  specific  influence 
from  the  south  upon  the  Northern  Periphery 
after  Basket  Maker  III  times,  very  probably 
via  the  northern  Sinagua  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 


THE  MOGOLLON 


Forestdale  Valley.  The  earliest  known  occur- 
rence of  figurines  in  the  Mogollon  culture 
and  in  the  whole  Southwest  is  in  the  early 
pit  house  village  of  the  Hilltop  Phase  known 
as  Bluff  Ruin,  in  Forestdale  Valley  in  eastern 
Arizona,  which  is  rather  closely  dated  by  a 
good  cluster  of  tree-ring  dates  falling  between 
a.d.  287  and  312.1  Haury  and  Sayles  postulate 
a  duration  of  about  200  years,  a.d.  200-400, 
for  this  phase.  The  specimens  comprise  two 
similar  heads,  one  including  part  of  the 
shoulder  region,  and  a  leg  and  foot  which 
may  be  from  either  a  human  or  an  animal 
figure  (fig.  23,  a,  b,  c).  The  two  heads  were 
found  in  different  houses  and  so  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent  a  type.  In  size,  flatness, 
rounded  top  of  the  head,  straight  nose  ridge, 
and  absence  of  mouth  or  arms  they  bear  a 
general   resemblance    to    both    southern    and 

1  Haury  and  Sayles,  1947.  Figurines,  p.  63,  fig.  25. 
Gladwin,  1948,  p.  151,  places  this  site  in  the  700's,  re- 
jecting the  date  as  determined  by  Dr.  Douglass  as 


northern  types.  The  fact  that  all  three  are  of 
fired  clay— surprising  at  this  early  date— places 
them  with  the  later  southern  figurines.  The 
eye  is  an  applied  element— another  unexpected 
feature  at  this  time,  since  it  is  lacking  in  both 
Basket  Maker  III  and  Pioneer  Hohokam  types 
—consisting  of  a  flat  clay  wafer  with  a  straight 
lateral  incision  for  the  aperture,  while  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  seen  in  both  specimens,  is  an 
incised  line  between  the  eye  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  head,  continuing  the  line  of  the 
eye  aperture  itself. 

The  Forestdale  Phase  of  the  Mogollon,  as 
exemplified  at  the  Bear  Ruin,  is  somewhat 
later,  and  Anasazi  traits  are  combined  with 
those  considered  as  of  Mogollon  origin.  The 
few  tree-ring  dates  are  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  Haury  considered  that  the  phase  may  have 
covered  approximately  the  seventh  and  eighth 

unacceptable  on  both  dendrochronological  and 
archaeological  grounds,  but  his  position  appears  to 
have  enlisted  little  support. 
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centuries.  Six  figurines  were  found  at  this 
site.2  These  are  merely  bars  of  fired  brown 
clay,  unmodelled  except  for  a  nose  ridge  and 
stumpy  legs  (fig.  23,  d,  e,  f).  The  eyes  are 
not  indicated. 

Mogollon  and  Harris  Villages.  The  original 
excavations,  by  Haury,  of  Mogollon  sites  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico  did  not  yield  an- 
thropomorphic figurines.  Cornucopia-shaped 
objects,  decorated  with  punctations,  were 
found  in  both  the  Mogollon  and  Harris  vil- 
lages, in  the  lower  San  Francisco  and  Mimbres 
Valleys,  respectively.  At  the  former  a  single 
clay  animal  head  was  found.3  All  are  fired. 
The  cornucopia-shaped  objects  resemble 
those  of  Basket  Maker  III  and  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  southern  complex,  but  animal 
effigies  are  regularly  found  in  the  south.  As 
was  remarked  above  of  certain  Basket  Maker 
III  sites,  the  occurrence  of  these  objects  raises 
some  question  whether  the  absence  of  anthro- 
pomorphs  is  an  accident  of  excavation.  These 
objects  are  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco 
Phase,  which  in  this  area  is  preceded  by  the 
Georgetown  Phase  and  succeeded  by  the 
Three  Circle  Phase.  The  Mogollon  Village 
yielded  tree-ring  dates  around  a.d.  900,  which 
Haury  thought  to  be  near  the  end  of  San 
Francisco.  On  a  dead  reckoning  basis  he  placed 
the  beginning  of  this  phase  at  about  700  and 
that  of  Georgetown  at  about  500,  the  latter 
thus  being  largely  contemporary  with  the  For- 
estdale  Phase  in  Arizona. 

Reserve  area.  Martin  has  excavated  another 
series  of  Mogollon  sites  in  the  Reserve  district 
of  Western  New  Mexico  for  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum.  The  Georgetown, 
San  Francisco,  and  Three  Circle  Phases  are 
again  encountered  here,  while  before  George- 
town is  a  basic  Mogollon  ceramic  phase,  Pine 
Lawn,  which  corresponds  in  a  general  way  to 
the  dated  Hilltop  Phase  of  the  Forestdale 
Valley.  Accepting  Haury's  dating  for  George- 
town of  a.d.  500-700,  Martin  considered  the 
SU  site  of  the  Pine  Lawn  Phase  to  be  not 

2  Haury,  1941,  p.  117,  fig.  42. 

3  Haury,  1936.  Clay  objects,  pp.  28,  68,  pis.  11,  30. 
For   phase   placement  see   his   table,   fig.   30. 

'Martin,  1943,  pp.  128-29. 

5  Johnson,  1951,  p.  17,  sample  585. 

6  Martin  and  others,  1952,  p.  483.  The  stratigraphic 
validity  of  sample  585  as  of  Pine  Lawn  date  is  open 
to  possible  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  material 


long  before  a.d.  500.4  More  recently,  the 
stratified  deposits  of  dry  Mogollon  material  in 
Tularosa  Cave  have  been  excavated  and  the 
average  radiocarbon  age  of  two  samples  at- 
tributed to  a  Pine  Lawn  level  has  been  deter- 
mined at  2415  years  (194  b.c.)±160.5  How- 
ever, any  such  age  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  general  similarity  of  Pine  Lawn  to  the  dated 
Hilltop  Phase  at  a.d.  300  and  with  the  small 
cultural  change  from  Pine  Lawn  to  the  end 
of  San  Francisco  at  a.d.  900.  Martin,  although 
extending  the  beginning  of  Pine  Lawn  to  the 
indicated  radiocarbon  date,  still  adheres  to  a 
terminal  date  of  ca.  a.d.  500  for  the  phase.6 

At  the  SU  site,  a  rather  extensive  village 
site  of  the  Pine  Lawn  Phase,  were  found  two 
clay  objects  which  appear  to  be  figurine  frag- 
ments (fig.  23,  g,  h).1  One  with  two  projec- 
tions may  be  a  terminus  with  short  legs.  The 
other  is  similar  in  general  shape  to  the  apron 
terminus  of  the  northern  figurine  tradition 
and  bears  a  design  of  incised  vertical  lines  al- 
ternating with  rows  of  dots  which  may  rep- 
resent the  apron  itself.  In  the  light  of  what 
has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  speci- 
mens are  not  older  than  the  dated  figurines 
from  Bluff  Ruin. 

The  Georgetown  Phase  stratum  at  Tularosa 
Cave  yielded  the  figurine  shown  in  figure  13, 
c,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Martin  in  advance  of 
the  recent  publication  of  this  excavation.  This 
specimen  is  of  grayish  brown,  baked  clay, 
coarsely  tempered  with  grit.  The  features  are 
not  indicated  but  breasts  and  everted  stub  legs 
resembling  the  Fremont  stump-leg  terminus 
are  present.  A  peg  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
head  has  been  broken  off  and  a  fiber  girdle, 
knotted  on  the  left  side,  encircles  the  waist. 
Additional  stump-leg  termini  occur  in  the 
Georgetown  and  San  Francisco  Phases  at  this 
site,  as  do  other  modelled  clay  objects:  animal 
effigies,  cornucopia-shaped  objects  with  punc- 
tate decoration  similar  to  those  of  the  Mogol- 

from  the  base  of  the  same  column,  32  in.  farther  down 
and  attributed  to  a  pre-ceramic,  Cochise-like  level 
containing  pod  corn  of  a  primitive  aspect  resembling 
some  from  Bat  Cave,  yielded  a  radiocarbon  date  only 
121  years  earlier,  a  difference  well  within  the  probable 
error.  Johnson,  1951,  p.  17,  sample  584. 
7  Martin,  1943,  fig.  87. 
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Ion  and  Harris  Villages  in  the  Mimbres,  phal- 
lic effigies,  miniature  ladles,  and  clay  balls.8 
A  single  undoubted  anthropomorph  from  pit 
house  L  at  the  Turkey  Foot  Ridge  site  is, 
again  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Martin, 
shown  here  in  a  larger  illustration  (fig.  13,  b) 
than  in  the  original  publication.  It  dates  from 
about  a.d.  900,  since  this  pit  house  was  built 
during  San  Francisco  but  was  occupied  into 
Three  Circle  in  the  early  tenth  century.9  The 
applied  eyes  are  flat  and  nearly  circular  with 
prominent,  straight-edged  apertures.  The  locus 
of  the  nose  has  split  away  but  probably  there 


was  a  straight  nose  ridge.  In  the  general  out- 
line and  in  the  eyes  may  be  seen  some  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rat  Midden  specimen  from 
Castle  Park,  Colorado  (fig.  13,  a). 

After  this  period  the  never  abundant  Mogol- 
lon  anthropomorphic  figurine  seems  to  die 
out  altogether.  Although  figurines  are  found, 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  in  sites  ex- 
hibiting a  mixture  of  Hohokam  and  Mogollon 
traits,  they  are  absent  in  later  Mogollon  or 
"Anasazized"  Mogollon  sites  without  a  Hoho- 
kam component. 


SNAKETOWN 


Phases  and  dating.  Although  human  figurines 
had  earlier  been  noted  "throughout  the  region 
occupied  by  the  Hohokam,"  they  had  ap- 
peared to  vary  with  each  site,10  and  no  sys- 
tematic study  of  them  was  attempted  prior 
to  the  extensive  excavations  at  Snaketown  by 
Gladwin  and  his  associates,  which  yielded 
over  500  specimens.11  A  large  portion  of  these 
was  specifically  allocated  among  all  seven  of 
the  phases  into  which  the  cultural  development 
of  Snaketown  was  divided.  From  earliest  to 
latest,  these  were  the  Vahki,  Estrella,  Sweet- 
water, and  Snaketown  Phases,  constituting  the 
Pioneer  Period;  the  Gila  Butte  and  Santa  Cruz 
Phases,  constituting  the  Colonial  Period;  and 
the  Sacaton  Phase,  the  opening  phase  of  the 
Sedentary  Period.  (The  later  Hohokam  phases 
of  the  Sedentary  Period  and  of  the  succeeding 
Classical  Period  were  not  represented  at  Snake- 
town.) In  the  original  excavation  report  these 
successive  phases  were  presented  as  well  es- 
tablished by  stratigraphy  and  by  the  progres- 
sive changes  exhibited,  principally  in  ceramics, 
but  also  in  other  traits,  including  the  figurines. 
The  seven  phases  were  estimated  to  have  lasted 
an  average  of  200  years  apiece,  or  from  300 
B.C.  for  the  beginning  of  Vahki  to  a.d.  1100 
for  the  end  of  Sacaton.  Intrusive  Anasazi  and 
Mogollon   sherds    appeared    to    establish    the 

8  Martin  and  others,  1952,  figs.  66,  67.  The  figurine 
shown  in  fig.  67,  d  is  here  shown  in  fig.  13,  c. 
"Martin  and  Rinaldo,  1950,  p.  352,  fig.  134,  c. 

10  Gladwin  and  Gladwin,  1933,  p.  26. 

11  Gladwin  and  others,  1937.  The  chapter  on 
figurines  is  by  Haury  and  is  usually  cited  hereinafter 
as  Haury,  1937. 


termination  of  Santa  Cruz  at  around  a.d.  900 
with  fair  precision  and  were  also  relied  on  in 
dating  Gila  Butte  and  Sacaton.  The  Pioneer 
phase  dates  were  extrapolations,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  neither  the  average  rate  of 
physical  deposition  nor  the  average  rate  of 
cultural  change  varied  very  substantially  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  site. 

In  1942  Gladwin  published  a  revised  estimate 
cutting  the  average  duration  of  each  phase 
from  200  to  50  years,  thus  bringing  the  initial 
date  for  Vahki  and  the  occupation  as  a  whole 
to  about  a.d.  600,  contemporary  with  Basket 
Maker  III.12  In  1948  he  again  changed  his 
views  and  concluded  that  "the  Pioneer  Period 
was  not  a  series  of  four  distinct  and  consecu- 
tive phases,  but  actually  consisted  of  three 
decorated  pottery  types  in  the  Mogollon  tra- 
dition which  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
Santa  Cruz  and  overlapped  on  the  Sacaton 
Phase  of  the  Hohokam."  Gila  Butte  was  drop- 
ped completely  and  the  Hohokam  occupation 
of  the  Snaketown  area  equated  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Santa  Cruz  Phase  at  a  date 
thought  by  Gladwin  to  be  probably  not  be- 
fore a.d.  750,  before  which  he  postulates  a 
Mogollon  occupation  of  the  area.13  The  whole 
matter  is  still  controversial,  but  the  weight  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  validity 

12  Gladwin,  1942. 

13  Gladwin,  1948.  As  already  mentioned,  this  paper 
rejects  the  fourth  century  tree-ring  dates  for  the  Hill- 
top Phase  of  the  Mogollon  and  assigns  the  Bluff  Ruin 
to  the  eighth  century.  This  rejection  was  essential  to 
his  revised  views  on  Hohokam  dating,  since  there 
were  Hohokam  sherds  at  the  Bluff  Ruin. 
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of  the  Pioneer  phase  sequence  but  uncommit- 
ted as  to  its  duration.14  Occasional  apparent 
inconsistencies  occur  in  the  figurine  attribu- 
tions, such  as  the  occurrence  of  a  Sacaton 
head  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Phase  or  of  the  feature 
described  below  as  incised  headband  in  Estrella 
while  at  other  sites  it  is  of  Sacaton  date  or 
later,  but  in  general  the  figurine  sequence 
exhibits  a  plausible  picture  of  development. 

These  chops  and  changes  leave  the  date  of 
the  division  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Sacaton 
virtually  unaffected.  Gladwin  in  1948  again 
reviewed  the  correlations  between  the  intrusive 
pottery  types  and  the  tree-ring  dates  farther 
north  and  found  that  they  support  a  terminal 
date  around  875  for  Santa  Cruz  Phase.  How- 
ever, we  shall  find  the  Santa  Cruz  style  of 
figurine  given  a  later  date  at  other  sites,  while 
the  distinctive  Sacaton  figurine  head  is  appar- 
ently confined  to  Snaketown  and  the  Grewe 
site. 

Basic  characteristics  of  Snaketown  figurines; 
Pioneer  Period  and  Gila  Butte  Phase.  The  Snake- 
town figurines  are  in  general  comparable  with 
the  northern  counterparts  in  size,  frontal 
orientation,  predominance  of  the  female  sex 
with  breasts  represented,  emphasis  on  eyes  and 
on  the  heavy  nose  ridge  with  ommission  or 
summary  treatment  of  the  mouth,  and  lack 
of  emphasis  on  arms,  which  may  be  indicated 
by  mere  stumps  or  wholly  omitted.  Important 
differences  are  that  the  Snaketown  figurines 
are  fired  (as  are  usually  Hohokam  figures  else- 
where, although  unfired  examples  occurred  in 
Ventana  Cave  and  at  the  Dragoon  site),  and 
usually  have  long  lower  limbs.  Paint  is  not 
uncommon. 

Figure  24  reproduces  Haury's  original  de- 
velopmental chart  of  Snaketown  figurines.  In 

"Lehmer,  1950,  Woodward,  1950,  and  Schroeder, 
1951,  have  reviewed  Gladwin,  1948.  Lehmer  and 
Schroeder  defend  the  original  sequence  of  phases  as 
a  valid  chronological  succession  and  consider  that  oc- 
casional inconsistent  sherds  in  the  stratigraphic 
samplings  do  not  justify  Gladwin  in  rejecting  their 
evidence.  Woodward,  on  the  other  hand,  welcomes 
Gladwin's  conversion  to  his  own  view  that  Hohokam 
culture  was  introduced  in  a  fully  developed  state  by 
immigrants  from  Mexico.  Haury's  view  in  Ventana 
Cave,  1950,  is  that  the  Pioneer  phase  sequence  is  well 
established,  not  only  by  the  Snaketown  excavations 
but  by  those  of  Kelley  at  the  Hodges  ruin  in  Tucson, 
not  yet  published;  as  to  Ventana  Cave  itself:  "Because 
older  pottery  was   present,   not  seen  as  yet   in  the 


the  Pioneer  Period  the  figure  is  usually  crude, 
eyes  are  represented  by  slits  or  holes,  and 
applied  decoration  is  rare.  Some  disengage- 
ment of  the  chin  is  occasionally  seen.  Minor 
variations  in  form  appear  in  the  successive 
phases.  A  feature  seen  on  two  heads  attributed 
to  the  Estrella  Phase  is  worthy  of  special  note 
as  it  recurs  at  other  sites  in  figurines  supposedly 
much  later.  This  consists  of  a  band  of  clay 
around  the  forehead,  often  completely  en- 
circling the  head,  marked  with  diagonal  in- 
cisions, apparently  representing  a  thick  cord 
or  rolled  band  of  cloth.  It  will  be  referred  to 
below  as  "incised  headband."  15 

The  material  attributed  to  the  Gila  Butte 
Phase,  the  first  phase  of  the  Colonial  Period, 
is  rather  heterogeneous,  with  specimens  re- 
sembling Pioneer  types  and  a  few  heads  with 
Santa  Cruz  characteristics,  but  apparently 
characteristic  of  this  phase  is  the  use  of  addi- 
tional incised  lines  in  the  region  of  the  eye 
slit  to  outline  the  eye  in  lozenge  form  or  to 
indicate  the  eyebrow,  as  well  as  a  hatchet-like 
nose  with  top  and  bottom  margins  virtually  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  face. 

Santa  Cruz  Phase.  Figurines  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Phase  show  resemblances  to  the  more 
elaborate  of  the  Northern  Periphery  figurines 
which  it  is  difficult  to  dismiss  as  coincidental. 
The  head  form  (figs.  26,  b-e,  27,  g)  approaches 
the  Pillings  type  in  outline,  (although  longer 
from  top  to  chin)  shape  of  the  nose,  and  dis- 
engagement of  the  chin.  The  eye  is  an  applied, 
elliptical  eye  with  a  straight,  superficial  groove 
—the  true  "coffee-bean"  eye.  Although  the 
Pillings  eye  is  not  an  applied  element,  such 
an  eye  is  found  in  the  Northern  Periphery, 
while  the  linear  aperture  of  the  Pillings  eye 
closely  resembles  the  Santa  Cruz  form.    In 

open  sites,  it  may  further  be  concluded  that  the 
Hohokam  lived  in  Ventana  Cave  possibly  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era"  (Haury,  1950, 
table,  fig.  2,  and  pp.  526,  546).  Gladwin,  1948,  is  not 
cited.  Very  recently  he  has  reported  finding 
Hohokam  Pioneer  pottery  in  an  early  Mogollon  pit 
house   (Haury,   1952). 

"In  the  chart,  fig.  24  (fig.  114  in  Haury,  1937)  this 
feature  is  shown  in  the  central  figure  in  the  "Sweetwa- 
ter" row.  There  appears  to  be  an  error  in  the  chart 
since  this  head  and  the  one  on  the  left  of  it  are  shown 
in  half  tone  in  Haury's  pi.  204,  "Estrella  Phase  fig- 
urines," j  and  k,  while  the  heads  immediately  below 
them  in  the  "Estrella"  row  in  the  chart  are  based  on 
his  pi.  202,  "Sweetwater  Phase  figurines." 
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some  respects  the  closest  parallel  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  head  in  our  Northern  Periphery  material 
is  a  head  from  Provo  which  combines  dis- 
engaged chin  with  substantially  the  Santa  Cruz 
eye  form  and  with  the  small  hole  for  a  mouth 
seen  on  some  Santa  Cruz  specimens  (fig.  22, 
o).  One  of  them  has  a  necklace  indicated  by 
a  line  of  holes  and  an  incised  meander  on  the 
chin,  perhaps  corresponding  to  the  Utah  face 
painting  (fig.  26,  d).  Several  show  curious 
blobs  on  the  sides  of  the  chin  which  are 
generally  suggestive  of  the  blobs  on  the  tops 
and  sides  of  many  Utah  heads:  that  on  the 
Rasmussen  Cave  head  shown  in  figure  14,  d 
may  or  may  not  be  more  precisely  homo- 
logous. Moreover,  "articles  of  clothing  and 
leg  and  ankle  beads  are  shown  by  bits  of  clay 
attached  to  the  bodies"  (e.g.,  fig.  26,  f),  al- 
though there  is  nothing  at  Snaketown  cor- 
responding to  the  northern  apron. 

Haury  points  out  that  "ten  of  the  thirteen 
heads  of  this  phase  were  recovered  from  a 
single  cremation  and  they  are  so  much  alike 
that  authorship  must  be  attributed  to  a  single 
individual.  A  definition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Phase 
figurine  type  on  these  alone  might  unduly 
emphasize  individual  pecularities  which  were 
not  characteristic  of  the  work  of  this  period. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  sufficient  evidence 
can  be  given  to  show  that  the  effigies  in 
Plate  CXCVII  are  typical  in  every  way."  This 
last  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  specimens  later 
reported  from  other  southern  sites.  A  re- 
markably similar  group  from  a  single  cremation 
at  Tres  Alamos  is  discussed  below.  Of  six 
specimens  illustrated  by  Haury  from  the 
Snaketown  cremation  group  in  which  the 
shape  of  the  thoracic  region  can  be  seen,  five 
show  breasts,  while  one  is  flat-chested:  the 
Snaketown  and  other  southern  figurines  of 
Santa  Cruz  type,  like  the  Pillings  group,  show 
no  distinction  of  sex  in  the  treatment  of  the 
heads.  This  cremation  group  also  included 
two  or  three  heads  which  were  cruder  and 
more  like  the  Gila  Butte  norm. 


Scoop  handles  in  the  form  of  heads  in  the 
same  style  as  those  of  the  figurines  occur  in 
this  phase  (fig.  25)  and  will  be  noted  at 
several  other  sites  where  figurines  are  present. 

Sacaton  Phase.  The  majority  of  Sacaton  Phase 
heads  (fig.  27,  a-f)  display  such  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  relatively  naturalistic,  three-di- 
mensional modelling  of  the  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth,  well  integrated  with  the  planes  of  the 
face,  that  they  cannot  readily  be  compared 
with  any  other  Southwestern  figurines.  These 
heads  were  modelled  on  bundles  of  wrapped 
fiber  and  evidently  designed  for  attachment 
to  rods  or  bodies  of  perishable  material.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  broken  off  in  every  case 
but  is  disproportionately  high  and  tapering, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  some  sort  of  head- 
dress of  perishable  material  was  attached  at 
the  top.  The  style  is  an  extremely  uniform 
one.  A  single  typical  example  is  attributed 
to  a  Santa  Cruz  Phase  stratigraphic  level.  Ex- 
cept at  the  Grewe  site,  this  development  is 
not  reported  elsewhere  in  the  southern  area, 
where  the  Santa  Cruz  type  of  figurine  per- 
sisted for  some  time  after  the  close  of  the 
Snaketown  Santa  Cruz  Phase.  Occasional  ex- 
amples of  the  Santa  Cruz  type  are  found  in  a 
Sacaton  context  at  Snaketown.  A  Sacaton 
seated  pottery  figure  with  a  plate  or  bowl- 
shaped  expansion  of  the  top  of  the  head16 
really  belongs  in  the  category  of  effigy  pottery 
excluded  in  the  preface  from  the  scope  of 
this  study;  but  the  face  is,  as  Haury  points  out, 
closely  akin  to  the  Santa  Cruz  type  in  general 
shape  and  in  the  presence  of  the  coffee  bean 
eye. 

Animal  effigies,  etc.  Animal  effigies  occur  in 
smaller  numbers  than  the  human  forms  at 
Snaketown,  as  well  as  at  nearly  all  other  sites 
yielding  figurines  of  the  southern  tradition. 
At  Snaketown  they  were  mostly  unplaced  as 
to  phase,  but  were  thought  not  to  antedate 
Santa  Cruz.  So-called  "reel-shaped  objects" 
of  pottery,  of  unknown  significance,  are  at- 
tributed to  all  three  Periods. 


18  Haury,  1937,  pi.  196.   Also  shown  in  outline  in 
the  upper  right  corner  of  the  chart  (our  fig.  24). 
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OTHER  SOUTHERN  FIGURINES 


The  Grewe  site.  The  Grewe  site,  Sacaton:  9:4, 
with  its  rich  finds  of  artifacts  accompanying 
cremations,  excavated  by  Woodward  prior 
to  the  excavation  of  Snaketown,17  yielded  sev- 
eral heads  indistinguishable  in  type  from  the 
Snaketown  Sacaton  heads  (fig.  27,  e,  f).  A 
whole  female  figurine  shows  the  diamond- 
shaped  incised  outline  of  the  eye  and  hatchet 
nose  characteristic  of  Gila  Butte  at  Snaketown, 
and  has  a  heavy  applied  necklace;  and  is  "six 
inches  long,  unpainted,  save  for  some  slight 
traces  of  red  pigment  on  the  necklace"  (figs. 
26,  a;  27,  n).  There  is  no  published  evidence 
on  the  question  of  whether  these  two  types 
of  figurines  are  to  be  chronologically  separated 
at  the  Grewe  site. 

Ventana  Cave.  A  few  torso  fragments  of 
unbaked  clay  were  found  at  Ventana  Cave 
in  the  Papagueria  (fig.  23,  i-l).18  Some  exhibit 
the  long  Hohokam  legs;  and  fired  limb  frag- 
ments were  also  found.  There  also  was  a 
cylindrical  form  of  torso,  rounded  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  occurs  at  other  southern  sites  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  "handle  terminus" 
of  certain  Fremont  figurines.  Haury  consid- 
ered the  Ventana  specimens  "well  within  the 
Hohokam  pattern,"  but  in  the  absence  of  heads 
was  unable  to  assign  them  to  a  particular 
Snaketown  phase. 

The  Salt  River  Valley.  In  his  publication  of 
material  collected  years  ago  by  the  Hemenway 
Expedition  at  the  village  sites  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  designated  as  Los  Hornos,  Los  Guan- 
acos,  and  Los  Muertos,  Haury  assigns  the  first 
two  to  the  Colonial  or  the  Sedentary  Period 
of  the  Hohokam  and  the  last  to  the  fourteenth- 
century  Civano  Phase  of  the  Classical  Period. 
Anthropomorphic  figurines  were  found  both 
at  Los  Hornos19  and  Los  Muertos20  and 
animal  effigies  at  Los  Aiuertos,21  while  the 
collection  of  long-legged  clay  animals  from 
under  a  house  floor  at  Los  Guanacos,  which 
Cushing    believed    to    be    llamas    and    from 

17  Woodward,  1930.  For  a  more  technical  account 
of  the  general  archaeology  of  the  site  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  refer  to  the  figurines,  see  Woodward, 
1930.  The  whole  figurine  is  also  illustrated  in  Gladwin 
and  Gladwin,  1933,  pi.  10,  and  heads  of  Sacaton  type 
on  the  same  plate. 

16  Haury,  1950,  p.  360,  fig.  84. 

"Haury,  1945a,  p.  180,  fig.  118. 


which  the  site  was  named,  are  well  known.22 
A  red-on-buff  pottery  scoop  from  Los 
Hornos  (fig.  28,  h)  with  a  human  head  handle 
with  disengaged  chin  and  coffee  bean  eye,  is 
in  every  way  similar  to  the  Snaketown  Santa 
Cruz  type.  A  second  figurine  from  Los 
Hornos  (fig.  28,  g)  is  so  closely  paralleled  by 
one  from  Los  Muertos  (fig.  28,  o)  as  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  presumed  difference  in  age,  and 
Haury  says  of  the  latter:  "It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  specimen  was  a  carryover  from  earlier 
times  and  therefore  not  a  creation  of  the  Classic 
Period.  In  fact  it  may  be  concluded  from  the 
scarcity  of  figurines  in  Los  Muertos,  as  well 
as  in  other  ruins  of  the  Classic  Period,  that 
as  a  trait  figurines  were  all  but  non-existent 
in  the  late  period  of  Hohokam  history."  The 
two  figurines  are  peg-like  in  form,  tapering 
slightly  at  the  bottom,  a  basic  shape  not  seen 
at  Snaketown  but  similar  to  that  noted  at 
Forestdale  and  Ventana  Cave.  Both  are  char- 
acterized by  a  very  prominent,  thick,  and 
elongated  form  of  the  coffee  bean  eye,  cover- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  face  on  either 
side  of  the  nose  ridge.  (A  similar  head  from 
near  Phoenix  is  on  exhibition  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.)  The  Los 
Hornos  specimen,  but  not  that  from  Los 
Muertos,  has  stumpy  arms.  Of  the  other  Los 
Muertos  figurines  shown  in  figure  28,  n,  with 
its  flat  bottom  and  circular,  flat  face  set  at  a 
considerable  angle  is  of  the  so-called  "Prescott 
type"  discussed  below;  p  is  a  typical  southern 
divided-leg  terminus;  and  q  and  r  are  perhaps 
also  termini.  Haury  suggests  that  r  may  be 
an  apron  terminus  similar  to  the  Fremont 
type  but  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  this  frag- 
ment with  any  certainty. 

Texas  Canyon,  Gleeson,  and  the  San  Simon  and 
San  Pedro  Valleys.  A  number  of  sites  with 
figurines  in  southern  Arizona,  viz.,  in  Texas 
Canyon,  near  Dragoon;23  at  Gleeson;24  at  the 
San  Simon  Village  in  the  San  Simon  Valley;25 

20  Haury,  1945a,  pp.  112-15,  fig.  69. 

21  Haury,  1945a,  fig.  70. 

22  Haury,  1945a,  p.  174,  pi.  82,  a.  Cf.  Parsons,  1919; 
Bullen,  1947. 

23  Fulton,  1934a,  p.  18,  pi.  10;  1934b,  p.  18,  pi.  11; 
1938,  p.  14,  pis.  14,  15. 

24  Fulton   and  Tuthill,    1940,   p.  49,   pi.    16. 
"Sayles,   1945,  p.  59,  pi.  57. 
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and  at  Tres  Alamos  and  elsewhere  on  the  San 
Pedro  River,26  are  attributed  to  approximately 
the  same  blend  of  Hohokam  and  Mogollon 
cultural  elements,  the  former  perhaps  pre- 
dominating. The  period  covered  is  believed 
to  be  from  about  the  close  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Phase  at  Snaketown  to  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Most  of  the  figurines  (figs.  26,  g-p,  27,  h-m) 
are  of  fired  clay  but  occasional  examples 
rendered  in  tufa  (Gleeson)  or  schist  (Texas 
Canyon)  are  as  close  to  the  clay  prototypes 
as  the  nature  of  the  material  admits  (compare 
fig.  26,  m,  of  clay,  and  ?i,  of  schist).  A  few 
rather  crude  unbaked  clay  specimens  were 
found  at  Texas  Canyon.  The  general  shape 
and  modelling  of  the  figure  often  closely  re- 
sembles the  Santa  Cruz  style,  with  round  or 
slightly  elongated,  flat  face,  prominent  nose, 
disengaged  chin,  small  breasts,  and  stump  arms. 
The  crudely  formed  legs  tend  to  be  shorter  than 
at  Snaketown  and  occasionally  are  suppressed 
altogether.  Cylindrical  torsos  as  well  as  forms 
of  Santa  Cruz  style  occur  in  the  San  Simon 
Branch.  Four  heads  of  the  Santa  Cruz  style, 
with  disengaged  chin  and  coffee  bean  eyes, 
are  attributed  by  Sayles  to  the  Encinas  Phase 
of  the  Late  Period  of  the  San  Simon  branch. 
The  one  here  illustrated  (fig.  26,  o)  has  an 
incised  headband  across  the  back  of  the  head 
(shown  in  a  dorsal  view  not  here  reproduced). 
In  general  the  Texas  Canyon  and  Gleeson 
series  lack  coffee  bean  eyes  or  other  applied 
elements,  and  even  slits  or  holes  to  indicate 
features  are  rare.  Four  Gleeson  heads  had 
painted  eyes. 

A  group  of  nine  figurines  from  a  single  cre- 
mation at  Tres  Alamos  on  the  San  Pedro  River 
includes  specimens  very  close  to  those  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  cremation  group  at  Snaketown 
(fig.  26,  g-j).  Both  coffee  bean  and  slit  eyes 
occur,  as  does  incised  headband.  (This  feature, 
although  present  at  Snaketown,  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Santa  Cruz  cremation  group 
from  that  site.)  "Necklaces  are  shown  by  a 
series  of  dots  encircling  the  neck  and  pendants 
are  simulated  on  three  necklaces  by  means  of 
an  applied  lump  of  clay  elaborated  with  dots." 
Lines  of  punctations,  suggestive  of  the  face 
painting    of   the   Pilhngs    figurines,    decorate 

"Tuthill,  1947.  Figurines,  pp.  31,  78,  80-82,  pi. 
23.    See  also  Fewkes,   1909,  fig.   75,   b. 


some  of  the  foreheads.  All  in  all,  this  group 
has  even  more  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Pillings  and  other  northern  figurines  than  has 
the  Snaketown  cremation  group. 

Dating  of  the  Tres  Alamos  cremation  group. 
Tuthill  was  uncertain  whether  this  cremation 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Tres  Alamos  Phase 
(estimated  duration  a.d.  900-1100)  or  to  the 
Tucson  Phase  (estimated  duration  a.d.  1200- 
1450),  the  intermediate  century  being  reserved 
for  the  Tanque  Verde  Phase,  known  only  as 
a  ceramic  phase).  Another  figurine  of  similar 
style  was  found  in  a  Tucson  Phase  room. 
"Two  possibilities  may  be  considered,  the  first 
of  which  is  that  human  figurines  with  'coffee 
bean'  eyes  persisted  into  the  Tucson  Phase, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  this  was  true 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The  second  possibil- 
ity is  that  the  figurine  found  in  the  compound 
room  actually  was  made  in  the  Tres  Alamos 
Phase,  but  had  been  found  and  carried  home 
by  an  individual  living  in  the  Tucson  Phase. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  figurines  from  Texas 
Canyon  and  Gleeson  lack  the  'coffee  bean' 
eyes  and  much  of  the  elaboration  demonstrated 
by  those  from  Tres  Alamos,  which  might  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  they  [the  latter] 
belong  to  a  later  period."  A  scoop  with  human 
head  handles  in  the  Santa  Cruz  style  is  defin- 
itely assigned  to  the  Tres  Alamos  Phase  (fig. 
27,  k).  "One  figurine  head  of  the  Tucson 
Phase,  which  has  a  Mexican  appearance,  is 
painted  with  a  red  pigment  and  has  an  elab- 
orate headdress  and  hairdo  and  large  ear 
spools"  (fig.  27,  h).  No  phase  placement  is 
given  for  a  female  figurine  "shown  wearing 
a  gee  string  or  breech  clout  made  of  strips  of 
applied  clay,"  details  of  which  unfortunately 
cannot  be  discerned  in  Tuthill's  illustration. 

The  argument  that  the  simpler  is  the  earlier 
has  in  itself  little  or  no  probative  force,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  material  from  different 
sites.  If  the  Santa  Cruz  Cremation  group  at 
Snaketown  in  fact  dates  from  before  the  sup- 
posed end  of  the  phase  before  900  at  Snake- 
town, very  strong  evidence  would  be  required 
to  justify  placing  the  almost  identical  Tres 
Alamos  cremation  group  three  centuries  or 
more  later.  It  must  in  any  case  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  southern  phase  dates  are  not 
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based  on  actual  local  tree-ring  dates,  but  are 
estimates.  Fulton  and  Tuthill  place  Texas 
Canyon  and  Gleeson  about  900,  but  Sayles 
would  assign  them  to  the  Late  Period  in  the 
San  Simon  Branch,  which,  since  it  reflects 
Mimbres  influence,  must  be  a  good  deal  later.27 
At  the  least,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Tres  Alamos 
evidence  tends  to  put  the  Santa  Cruz  style  of 
figurines,  with  the  elaborations  which  have 
been  compared  to  those  found  in  the  Northern 


Periphery,  later  than  900  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  late  eleventh  century  date. 

Chihuahua.  A  fragment  of  a  clay  head  from 
Chihuahua  D:12:6,  broken  off  a  little  below 
the  nose,  has  coffee  bean  eyes  (fig.  27,  o).  It 
is  assigned  to  the  Ramos  Phase,  the  period  of 
the  large  Chihuahua  pueblos  such  as  Casas 
Grandes,  and  may  perhaps  date  from  around 
a.d.  1400.28 


THE  NORTHERLY  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  FIGURINE  TRADITION 


The  Prescott  area.  Let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion northward  from  the  Gila  Valley  toward 
certain  cultures  of  mixed  or  uncertain  deriva- 
tion in  central  Arizona.  That  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  the  area  around  Prescott  and  the 
Upper  Verde  Valley,  termed  by  Colton  the 
Prescott  Branch,  may  have  strong  affiliations 
with  or  be  actually  a  branch  of  the  Patayan 
or  ancestral  Yuman  culture  or  "Root"  further 
west  (itself  of  possible  early  Hohokam  deri- 
vation), and  was  closely  related  to  the  Sinagua 
Branch  in  the  lower  Verde  Valley  and  the 
Flagstaff  area  discussed  below,  as  well  as  having 
at  least  trade  contacts  with  the  Anasazi  to 
the  north.29  The  characteristic  pottery,  Pres- 
cott or  Verde  Black-on-gray,  is  a  paddle-and- 
anvil  product,  inferior  both  in  paste  and  decor- 
ation. The  similar  friable,  coarse-tempered 
fabric  of  the  figurines  of  the  area  contributes 
to  their  crude  appearance.  Applied  elements 
are  lacking.  Eyes  and  mouth  are  indicated  by 
slits,  if  at  all.  Breasts  and  noses  are  carelessly 
shaped.  The  top  of  the  head  is  rounded  and 
flared  in  a  contour  unlike  that  of  most  Ho- 
hokam Pioneer  heads  and  the  terminus  is  usu- 


ally knobby  or  stump-legged  without  the  long 
legs  often  found  in  Hohokam  figurines  (fig. 
29,  a-e).30 

Haury  characterizes  a  figurine  found  at  Los 
Muertos  as  of  the  Prescott  type  and  McGregor 
calls  certain  others  from  the  Winona  Ridge 
Ruin  area  near  Flagstaff,  discussed  below, 
"absolutely  characteristic"  of  the  Prescott  fig- 
urines. These  particular  Los  Muertos  and 
Flagstaff  specimens  have  discoidal,  flat-faced 
heads  set  at  an  angle  on  cylindrical  trunks 
(fig.  28,  k,  I,  n).  In  referring  them  to  the  Pres- 
cott type  both  authors  cite  Haury,  1937,  plate 
207  (fig.  28,  a-e  of  the  present  paper),  but 
the  type  of  head  there  exemplified  is  not  a 
separate  disk  but  is  continuous  at  its  lower 
edge  with  the  plane  of  the  torso.  Possibly  the 
authors  had  in  mind  other  unpublished  speci- 
mens in  Gila  Pueblo's  Bradshaw  Mountain 
collection  which  may  be  closer  to  their  "Pres- 
cott" type.  In  any  event  this  so-called  "Pres- 
cott" type  is  found  so  often  in  southern  sites, 
including  Texas  Canyon,  Tres  Alamos  and 
the  sites  in  the  San  Simon  and  San  Pedro 
River  areas,  that  its  attribution  to  Prescott 


27  Fulton  and  Tuthill,  1940,  chart,  p.  62.  Sayles, 
1945,  pp.  68-69,  describes  the  Late  Period  as  "that  in 
which  the  basic  pattern  was  so  changed  by  Hohokam 
and  iMimbres  influence  that  only  by  the  presence  of 
certain  basic  traits  was  its  origin  recognizable.  .  .  .  To 
it  may  also  be  assigned  the  culture  which  has  been 
described  from  Gleeson  and  Dragoon." 

28  Sayles,  1936,  pi.  19,  a,  table  1.  The  explanation 
acccompanying  the  trait  table  states:  "All  of  the  fre- 
quently-occurring and  characteristic  artifacts  are  il- 
lustrated in  the  Plates  and  their  distribution  is  shown 
in  this  Table."  Whether  finds  of  other  figurines  are 
to   be   inferred   from   this   statement   does   not   seem 


clear. 

28  Colton,  1945;  1946,  p.  302.  Cf.  Colton,  1939; 
Brew,  1946,  p.  82.  According  to  Rogers,  1945,  table 
2  on  p.  188,  effigy  heads  with  coffee  bean  eyes  on 
scoop  handles  are  characteristic  of  Yuman  II  and  III; 
but  separate  figurines  are  not  mentioned. 

30  Haury,  1937,  pi.  207  (small  sites  in  the  Brad- 
shaw Mountains,  south  of  Prescott) ;  Spicer  and  Cay- 
wood,  1936,  p.  110,  pi.  50,  a  (Fitzmaurice  Ruin,  north- 
east of  Prescott.  Figurines,  "not  available  for  descrip- 
tion," were  also  found  at  the  King's  Ruin,  north  of 
Prescott,  dated  by  tree-rings  to  1026-1048.  Ibid.,  p. 
44). 
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influence  seems  unjustified;  it  intergrades  with 
the  Santa  Cruz  style  of  head  (cf.  figs.  26,  o, 
P;  27,  i,  j). 

In  the  original  Snaketown  report  Haury 
said:31  "The  Prescott  figurines  date  from 
Pueblo  II  and  III  times  or  roughly  contempor- 
aneous with  the  last  of  the  Snaketown  series. 
Their  resemblance  to  these,  however,  is  much 
less  than  to  those  of  the  Pioneer  Period  and 
it  must  be  inferred  that,  if  derived  from  the 
Hohokam,  the  diffusion  occurred  prior  to  the 
Gila  Butte  Phase  and  that  the  figurine  devel- 
opment in  the  Prescott  area  lagged.  With 
other  Hohokam  elements  represented  in  the 
Prescott  area,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  com- 
plex there  as  collateral  to  that  of  the  Hoho- 
kam." And  in  commenting'  on  the  figurine  of 
Prescott  type  from  Los  Muertos,  mentioned 
above,  he  states:32  "The  genetic  relationship 
of  this  type,  which  apparently  was  widely  dis- 
tributed, certainly  carries  back  to  the  early 
Hohokam  figurine,  so  well  represented  at 
Snaketown."  However,  neither  the  flared  or 
bobbin-shaped  head  nor  the  bulbous  terminus 
is  found  in  the  Pioneer  figurines  at  Snaketown 
and  the  mere  crudeness  of  the  Prescott  figur- 
ines does  not  justify  the  assumption  that  their 
derivation  from  the  Hohokam  complex  took 
place  at  an  early  date.  The  use  of  the  rough 
ceramic  material  employed  in  the  local  pot- 
tery goes  far  to  explain  their  lack  of  finish. 

Winona  Village.  McGregor's  finds  of  figur- 
ines in  several  pit  houses  of  the  Padre, 
Angell  and  Winona  Foci  at  Winona  Village, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Flagstaff,  in  association- 
with  tree-ring  dates  falling  between  a.d.  1070 
and  1120,33  bring  the  southern  figurine  tra- 
dition to  the  borders  of  the  Anasazi  country, 
eliminating  the  chronological  gap  and  greatly 
reducing  the  geographical  gap  between  the 
Santa  Cruz  Phase  figurines  of  Snaketown  and 
the  elaborate  figurines  of  the  Northern  Peri- 
phery. 

The  basic  culture  of  the  lower  Verde  Valley 
and  of  some  sites  of  the  Flagstaff  area  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Colton  as  the  Sinagua  Branch. 


It  was  originally  assigned  by  him  to  the  Mogol- 
lon  Root,  but  he  later  concluded:34  "Until 
the  various  foci  of  the  Southern  Sinagua  are 
studied  in  detail,  it  will  be  safest  not  to  finally 
assign  the  Sinagua  Branch  to  any  root  .... 
there  are  a  few  indications  that  its  earliest 
relationship  may  be  found  with  the  Patavan 
.  .  ."  The  Padre,  Angell  and  Winona  Foci 
(distinguished  largely  on  architectural  grounds 
and  contemporaneous,  or  virtually  so),  are 
attributable  to  a  reoccupation  of  the  area 
around  Sunset  Crater,  following  its  eruption 
in  1066,  by  Hohokam  immigrants  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  original  Sinaguan  stock,  and 
Hohokam  features  are  prominent  in  the  cul- 
ture, the  figurine  complex  being  clearly  Ho- 
hokam.35 

All  of  the  figurines  (fig.  28,  f,  i-m)  are  of 
Winona  Brown  or  Angell  Brown  fired  ware. 
To  the  Padre  Focus  McGregor  attributes  a 
head  "which  is  cylindrical  and  square  at  the 
top.  This  type  is  much  more  like  those  re- 
ported from  the  Gila  Butte  Phase  of  Snake- 
town." The  eyes,  however,  are  of  the  elon- 
gated, projecting  type,  and  if  the  whole  figure 
was  cylindrical,  as  appears  probable,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  peg  type  described  from  the 
Salt  River  would  be  rather  close.  From  the 
Angell  Focus  came  a  scoop  effigy  handle 
"almost  identical  to  a  scoop  fragment  pictured 
by  Haury  from  Snaketown,  which  is  assign- 
able to  the  Santa  Cruz  Phase.  Characteristic 
of  the  type  is  the  flat  face,  markedly  raised 
nose,  coffee  bean  eyes,  and  very  small  slit 
mouth."  Also  from  the  Angell  Focus  are  two 
figurines  of  "Prescott"  type.  "Both  of  these 
figurines  show  both  heads  and  torsos.  The 
figure  at  the  left  is  obviously  that  of  a  preg- 
nant female.  They  may  be  characterized  as 
having  flattened  faces  at  an  angle  to  the  body, 
smaller  pinched  noses,  no  eyes,  a  large  cir- 
cular indented  mouth,  cylindrical  bodies  mod- 
elled of  one  piece  and  bifurcated  at  the  base 
to  indicate  legs.  They  are  absolutely  char- 
acteristic of  figurines  reported  by  Haury  from 
the  Prescott  area  and  pictured  in  Snaketown." 


31  Haury,  1937,  p.  240. 

32  Haury,  1945a,  p.  114. 

33  McGregor,  1941,  pp.  79-83,  fig.  23. 

34  Colton,  1946,  p.  310. 

"McGregor,    1941.      Colton,     1939,     1946.      The 
Sinagua   pit   houses   of  the   San   Francisco   Mountain 


area  do  not  suggest  any  direct  relationship  with  the 
Grantsville  pit  house  of  the  Northern  Periphery,  the 
former  being  deeply  excavated,  with  timber  or 
masonry  retaining  walls.  See  Colton,  1946,  p.  309,  for 
a  good  summary. 
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A  crude,  cylindrical,  stump-legged  specimen  is 
assigned  to  the  Winona  Focus.  "Although  the 
face  and  head  is  partly  broken  away  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  not  either  of  the  coffee 
bean  eye  type  or  the  Prescott  type." 

Thus  we  have  an  assemblage  of  figurine 
types  resembling  those  of  such  Hohokam  sites 
as  Tres  Alamos  and  the  Salt  River  sites.  Al- 
though the  complete  Santa  Cruz  figurine  as 
found  in  the  large  cremation  groups  at  Snake- 
town  and  at  Tres  Alamos  is  not  represented 


in  the  small  Winona  Village  series,  we  do 
have  the  closely  associated  type  of  scoop 
handle  head.  McGregor  concludes:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figurines  found  here 
had  two  sources,  the  Hohokam,  and  the  Pres- 
cott Culture,  which  does  show  some  Hohokam 
characters."  For  reasons  already  discussed  the 
"Prescott"  form  is  to  be  considered  as  a  normal 
component  of  the  southern  figurine  complex 
and  not  as  indicative  of  a  separate  line  of  in- 
fluence from  the  Prescott  area. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  TRADITION  TO  THE 
NORTHERN  TRADITION 


Heizer  and  Beardsley36  wrote  in  1942  that 
"there  is  no  good  evidence  of  specific  con- 
nection between  the  figurine  complexes  of 
the  Hohokam  and  Anasazi  areas";  but  they, 
no  less  than  others,  of  course  recognized  the 
probability  that  two  so  similar  manifestations 
in  the  same  general  area  had  some  community 
of  origin  beyond  "psychic  unity"  and  con- 
vergent evolution. 

Both  the  resemblances  and  the  differences 
between  the  Snaketown,  Prescott,  Basket 
Maker  III,  and  Fremont  series  were  ably  re- 
viewed by  Haury  in  the  original  Snaketown 
report  in  1937,  but  much  of  the  evidence  now 
at  hand  was  then  unavailable.  On  the  basis 
of  the  long  Snaketown  chronology  presented 
in  that  report,  which  put  the  whole  Pioneer 
period  before  Basket  Maker  III  times,  he 
said:37  "Since,  on  the  basis  of  tree-ring  dates, 
Basket-maker  III  lasted  as  late  as  700,  and  as 
cross-finds  from  this  horizon  correspond 
roughly  with  the  Gila  Butte  Phase  of  the 
Colonial  Period,  we  see  that  the  Basket-maker 
figurine  was  considerably  less  advanced  than 
those  of  the  Hohokam  at  approximately  the 
same  time.  Whether  or  not  the  Basket-maker 
figurines  are  to  be  interpreted  as  derivatives 
of  Hohokam  figurines  remains  to  be  shown. 
In  favor  of  such  a  theory  would  be  the  greater 
age,  abundance,  and  elaboration  of  the  Snake- 
town figurines  over  those  of  Basket-maker 
origin." 

The  basis  of  this  argument  has  since  been 
weakened  by  the  unsettlement  of  the  Snake- 

"  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1942,  p.  204. 

37  Haury,  1937,  p.  240. 

38  Hall,   1950;  but  see  Brew,   1946,  pp.  82-85.    As 


town  chronology.  If  we  accept  a  date  of 
a.d.  300  or  400  for  the  first  figurines  at  Snake- 
town or  even  push  them  back  toward  the 
beginning  of  our  era  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  antedated  by  the  Grand  Gulch  or  Sagiot- 
sosi,  Basket  Maker  II  specimens,  of  which  the 
former,  at  least,  might  well  be  considered  as 
"advanced."  On  the  other  hand  the  scarcity 
of  Basket  Maker  II  figurines  and  their  divided 
legs,  more  like  those  of  the  Hohokam  type 
than  of  later  types  in  the  north,  suggest  that 
they  are  exotics  rather  than  the  indigenous 
precursors  of  the  northern  tradition.  (A 
larger  amount  of  Basket  Maker  II  material 
would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  any  sound 
opinion  as  to  its  exact  affiliations.)  We  have 
in  any  event  in  the  south  the  fired  figurines 
of  the  Mogollon  Hilltop  Phase  dated  at  about 
a.d.  300,  of  uncertain  chronological  relation 
to  the  Basket  Alaker  II  figurines  but  definitely 
preceding,  with  a  comfortable  margin  for  any 
discrepancy  between  cutting  and  utilization 
dates  of  the  dated  timbers  or  other  possible 
error,  those  of  Basket  Maker  III.  The  prob- 
lem as  to  figurines  is  similar  to  that  as  to 
ceramics  in  general,  namely,  whether  what 
looks  like  a  complete  developmental  series  in 
the  north,  extending  back  through  the  earliest 
unfired  prototypes,  did  not  nevertheless  de- 
rive from  earlier  southern,  probably  Mogollon, 
fired  types,  by  "stimulus  diffusion"  or  other- 


wise. 
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With  reference  to  the  Fremont  figurines, 
the  only  series  from  the  Northern  Periphery 


already   noted,   Gladwin   does  not   accept   Douglass' 
tree-ring  date  for  Hilltop. 
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known  to  Haury  when  he  prepared  his  1937 
paper,39  he  said:  "Morss  suggests  that  they 
may  have  been  from  Basket-maker  [i.e.,  Basket 
Maker  III]  prototypes,  in  which  event  a  con- 
tact [after  Basket  Maker  III]  between  the 
Fremont  and  the  southern  centers  need  not 
be  postulated." 

That  the  elaborations  found  in  the  Fremont 
in  Pueblo  II  times,  chronologically  speaking, 
were  evolved  from  Basket  Maker  III  proto- 
types independently  from  southern  influence 
was  the  most  probable  assumption  in  1937, 
when  no  such  features  were  known  between 
the  Gila  and  the  Fremont,  but  here  again  the 
picture  has  since  changed.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  correspondences  in  such  features  as  dis- 
engaged chin,  eye  types,  necklaces  and  others 
which  have  been  cited  between  the  elaborate 
Northern  Periphery  figurines,  particularly  the 
Pillings  group,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  style  figur- 
ines, particularly  the  Snaketown  cremation 
group,  perhaps  before  900,  and  the  Tres 
Alamos  group  certainly  somewhat  later,  to- 
gether with  the  establishment  of  the  southern 
figurine  complex  as  far  north  as  the  Flagstaff 
area  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
stitute "specific  evidence"  of  influence  of  the 
southern  complex  upon  that  of  the  north. 
This  was  not  the  originating  stimulus  of  the 
northern  cult  but  occurred  well  after  the 
time  of  the  Basket  Maker  III  series  and  very 


likely  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  although 
there  may  well  be  an  element  of  coincidence 
in  the  close  correspondence  of  the  Winona 
Village  and  Nine  Mile  Canyon  tree-ring 
dates.40  That  the  main  influence  ran  from 
south  to  north  is  assumed  from  the  earlier 
date  of  Santa  Cruz  style  figurines  at  Snake- 
town  and  because  of  the  probable  ultimate 
Mexican  origin  of  these  refinements.  But  the 
apron  of  clay  strips,  representing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  applied  clay  technique  to  the  orig- 
inal Basket  Maker  III  apron  rendered  in  incised 
lines  or  actual  fiber,  is  a  strictly  northern  de- 
velopment. 

The  knobby  or  stump-legged  terminus  and 
flared  head  of  certain  Prescott  figurines  bear, 
as  pointed  out  in  Haury,  1937,  a  "striking 
resemblance"  to  a  few  Northern  Periphery 
figurines,  but  the  forms  are  simple  and  the 
significance  of  the  resemblance  is  difficult  to 
assess.41  Nothing  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
treme "Prescott"  type  of  oval  or  bobbin- 
shaped  head  set  at  an  angle  on  a  cylindrical 
torso  is  to  be  found  in  the  north.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  figurine  from  Grantsville 
consisting  of  a  tapering  bar  of  clay  without 
anthropomorphic  modelling  except  for  elon- 
gated coffee  bean  eyes  (fig.  22,  /),  which  is 
rather  unlike  anything  else  in  Utah,  is  a 
northern  example  of  the  southern  peg  type 
with  prominent  eyes  (fig.  28,  g,  j,  o). 


"  Actually,  Haurv's  comments  published  in  1937 
were  doubtless  written  sometime  earlier,  since  he  was 
unfamiliar  with  Steward,   1936. 

40  The  statement  earlier  in  this  paper  that  the 
eleventh  century  date  of  Sky  House  represents  the 
most  probable  date  for  the  Pillings  figurines  was  writ- 


ten before  I  was  aware  of  the  similarly  dated  Sinaguan 
figurines. 

"Compare  fig.  28,  d,  after  Haury,  1937,  with  fig. 
21,  /,  after  Morss,  1931,  or  fig.  22,  d,  after  Steward, 
1936.  Occasionally  a  Basket  Maker  III  figurine  has  a 
flared  head  (fig.  19,  e),  giving  it  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  Prescott  type  (fig.  28,  a). 


OTHER  NORTHERN  PUEBLO  FIGURINES 


AMONG  the  Anasazi  south  of  the  North- 
ern Periphery  the  figurine  cult  virtually 
died  out  after  Basket  Maker  III  times,  so  far 
as  the  archaeological  record  discloses.  The 
southern  cult  did  not  spread  from  the  Sinagua 
of  the  Flagstaff  area  to  their  Anasazi  neigh- 
bors but  may  have  influenced  the  "babe-in- 
cradle"  pattern  which  appears  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  Kayenta  Branch  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Winona  Village  and  continues  into 
at  least  early  Pueblo  IV  in  the  Hopi  country. 


The  inadequately  published  figurines  of  the 
Western  Periphery  of  the  Southwest  (eastern 
Nevada)  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  western 
extension  of  the  Northern  Periphery  cult  or 
as  a  parallel  survival  into  Pueblo  II  times  of 
Basket  Maker  III  prototypes.  Only  at  Pecos, 
in  post-conquest  times,  does  the  northern 
Pueblo  area  proper  yield  figurines  in  an  abund- 
ance comparable  to  the  Fremont  or  Snake- 
town  manifestations. 


PUEBLO  III-1V,  CHIEFLY  OF  THE  KAYENTA  BRANCH 


Separate  figurines  at  Marsh  Pass  and  Pueblo 
Bonito.  Most  of  the  figurines  of  the  Anasazi 
in  Pueblo  II-IV  were  incorporated  into  "babe- 
in-cradle"  pottery  handles,  but  the  "babe" 
becomes  rather  readily  detached  from  the 
assembly  and  if  found  separately  its  original 
connection  may  not  be  readily  apparent. 

Two  clay  figurines  were  collected  by  Kid- 
der and  Guernsey1  on  the  surface  at  Ruin  A 
in  Marsh  Pass,  near  Kayenta  (fig.  29,  a,  b). 
"The  faces  are  flat,  with  the  noses  in  relief; 
the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  larger  were  pro- 
duced by  punching  with  some  small  hollow 
implement;  those  of  the  other  were  made  with 
a  sharp-end  tool  and  further  emphasized  by 
touches  of  black  paint.  The  larger  head  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  provided  with 
a  'neck'  like  that  of  the  smaller."  The  larger 
is  1  %  in.  in  facial  breadth.  The  other  is  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  the  total  length  under 
l'/z   in. 

Pepper2  describes,  but  does  not  illustrate, 
unbaked  clay  figurines  found  in  Room  105 
at  Pueblo  Bonito.  "They  are  flat  pieces  of 
clay  having  the  general  physical  character- 
istics either  incised  or  modelled  in  relief.  Two 
of  them  have  the  breasts  modelled  and  the 
larger  of  the  two  has  the  nose  modelled.  Both 
of  these  specimens  have  the  eyes  and  mouth 
formed  by  incisions  made  with  the  finger  nail. 
The  larger  one  has  the  upper  part  of  the  face 

1  Kidder  and  Guernsey,  1919,  p.  143,  fig.  62. 


painted  red  and  the  lower  part,  that  is,  passing 
below  the  mouth  and  ending  at  a  point  just 
below  the  breast  line,  painted  black."  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  there  is  here  reproduced  a 
photograph  of  the  only  complete  anthropo- 
morphic figurine  now  to  be  found  in  Pepper's 
collection  from  Room  105  in  the  Museum 
(fig.  15,  a).  In  form  it  answers  his  description 
of  "the  larger  one,"  but  the  red  and  black 
paint  which  he  mentions  is  not  visible.  It  is, 
moreover,  fired.  (There  are  also  a  number 
of  small,  fragmentary,  unfired  objects,  in- 
cluding an  extremely  sketchy  head  the  size  of 
a  thumbnail  with  fingernail  features  and  one 
or  two  others  which  appeared  to  be  anthro- 
pomorphic but  are  too  fragmentary  for  in- 
telligible description.  The  catalogue  lists  two 
specimens  described  as  similar  to  fig.  15,  a,  of 
wood  and  sandstone  respectively,  which  I  was 
unable  to  locate.) 

This  head  is  closely  allied  in  form  to  those 
from  Marsh  Pass.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
features  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  smaller 
Marsh  Pass  head  but  in  size  belongs  with  the 
larger,  having  a  facial  breadth  of  1  %  in.  The 
breasts  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito  figurine  have 
no  counterpart  among  Pueblo  III  figurines  of 
the  Kayenta  Branch. 

Neither  the  Marsh  Pass  specimens  nor  that 
from  Pueblo  Bonito  can  be  precisely  dated, 

2  Pepper,  1920,  pp.  102-03. 
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but  they  are  approximately  contemporaneous 
and  may  be  closely  so.  The  occupation  at 
Pueblo  Bonito  terminated  in  the  early  twelfth 
century,  while  that  in  the  Marsh  Pass  area 
lasted  about  a  century  longer.3 

"Babe-in-cradle"  handles;  12th  century  specimens. 
The  term  "babe-in-cradle  handle"  has  been 
applied  by  field  workers  to  a  class  of  object 
in  which  the  top  of  the  handle  of  a  ladle  is 
formed  into  a  cradle,  on,  or  in,  which  is 
placed  a  crude  human  effigy.  Although  fired 
with  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  the  bonding 
of  the  babe  to  the  cradle  is  often  weak  so 
that  it  becomes  readily  detached.  In  a  single 
instance  the  motif  has  been  found  in  the  handle 
of  an  olla  rather  than  of  a  ladle. 

These  objects  occur  sparsely  but  persistently 
in  the  pottery  of  the  Kayenta  and  Tusayan 
(Hopi)  Branches  from  the  twelfth  to  at  least 
the  late  fourteenth  century.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  earlier  examples,  all  probably  of  the 
twelfth  century,  come  from  three  sites  located 
in  the  area  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  east  of  Flagstaff,  in 
which  various  stocks  appear  to  have  established 
settlements  following  the  eruption  of  Sunset 
Crater.  This  resulted  in  a  close  juxtaposition 
of  Sinaguan  or  Hohokam-Sinaguan  and  Ana- 
sazi  architectural  styles  and  in  the  interming- 
ling or  succession  at  various  sites  of  the  brown 
and  black-on-white  ceramic  groups  respec- 
tively characteristic  of  these  two  stocks  as 
well,  in  some  instances,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountain  wares  of  the  Cohonina  and  of 
Prescott  wares.  The  best  of  these  early  speci- 
mens, the  Young's  Canyon  ladle,  comes  from 
a  cemetery  about  1  Vz  miles  east  of  Winona 
Village,4  the  Sinaguan  site  at  which,  as  de- 
scribed above,  typical  figurines  of  the  Southern 
tradition  were  found.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  situation  at  some  sites  may  be  confused, 
and  although  some  Anasazi  pottery  is  usually 
found  in  sites  predominantly  Sinaguan,  and 
vice  versa,  the  two  stocks  seem  to  have  gen- 
erally maintained  their  separate  identities,  and 

3  Smiley,  1951,  site-groups  15,  53  in  table  of  dates. 

*  Personal  communication  from  Miss  Katharine 
Bartlett.  Most  archaeological  maps  covering  the  area 
do  not  indicate  Young's  Canyon.  Ridge  Ruin,  closely 
allied  to  Winona  Village,  is  about  Vz  mile  northwest 
of  the  Young's  Canyon  cemetery. 

6  Colton,  McGregor  and  others  have  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  archaeology  of  the  area  in  relation  to 


all  the  sites  at  which  babe-in-cradle  pottery 
was  found  appear  to  have  been  predominantly 
or  wholly  of  Kayenta  Branch  culture  at  the 
time  the  specimens  originated.5 

The  Young's  Canyon  specimen  (fig.  30,  q) 
is  described  and  illustrated  by  Fewkes.6  It 
consists  of  a  black-on-white  ladle  6  %  in.  long. 
Around  the  inside  of  the  bowl  (shown  in 
Fewkes'  plate  but  not  reproduced  in  our 
figure)  is  a  checkered  band  quite  similar  to 
that  seen  in  the  Homolovi  bowl  in  figure  18. 
The  flat  handle  is  3  %  in.  long.  About  half 
the  length  of  the  handle  is  occupied  by  the 
"cradle,"  a  shallow,  keyhole-shaped  depres- 
sion, into  which  fits  rather  snugly  a  figurine, 
closely  similar  to  the  smaller  of  the  Marsh 
Pass  figurines  in  both  size  and  shape,  having 
a  flat,  discoidal  head  and  cylindrical  body, 
rounded  or  elliptical  eye-pits,  and  a  narrow 
nose  ridge.  The  figure,  although  fired  as  a  part 
of  the  utensil,  was  evidently  separately  molded 
and  if  dislodged  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  Marsh  Pass  type  of  figurine,  as 
Fewkes  points  out.  The  sides  of  the  cradle 
depression  are  slightly  elevated  and  around 
the  head  of  the  figure  is  a  raised  band  of  clay, 
closely  conforming  to  the  outline  of  the  head 
and  obviously  representing  the  hood  or  sun- 
shield  of  the  cradle.  From  side  to  side  of  the 
cradle  across  the  upper  torso  of  the  "babe" 
is  a  band  of  clay,  with  several  parallel  longi- 
tudinal grooves  (transverse  with  respect  to 
the  handle)  evidently  representing  multiple 
turns  or  ribs  of  material  securing  the  "babe" 
to  the  cradle. 

The  Young's  Canyon  cemetery,  which  con- 
tained 17  graves,  is  probably  assignable  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  pottery  including  wares 
which  would  now  be  called  Flagstaff  Red 
and  Walnut  and/or  Flagstaff  Black-on-white. 
Grave  9  contained  the  skeleton  of  an  elderlv 
male  and,  in  addition  to  the  babe-in-cradie 
ladle,  another  ladle,  several  redware  bowls, 
and  various  other  grave  goods,  notably  a  dog 
collar  necklace  made  of  565  mussel  shells,  in- 

the  eruption  of  Sunset  Crater  but  the  statements  in 
the  text  are  based  chiefly  on  Smith,  1952,  p.  5,  and  pp. 
166-78. 

6  Fewkes,  1926,  p.  10,  pi.  6.  The  specimen  is  in  the 
U.S.  National  Museum.  A  similar  ladle  from  the  Wat- 
tron  collection  illustrated  in  the  same  paper  is  dis- 
cussed below. 
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dicating  "the  grave  of  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance." Fewkes  states:  "Clay  figurines  of 
like  shape,  separated  from  cradles,  have  been 
found  by  the  author  in  localities  higher  up 
on  the  Little  Colorado,  showing  that  although 
these  ladles  are  rare,  they  are  not  unknown  in 
prehistoric  households  of  this  portion  of  Ari- 
zona." 7 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona  and  Miss  Katharine  Bartlett, 
Curator  of  Anthropology,  there  are  shown 
in  figure  16,  a  and  b,  two  babe-in-cradle  ladle 
handles  from  Wupatki,  the  well-known  pueblo 
situated  about  24  miles  north  of  Young's 
Canyon.  These  specimens  are  of  Walnut 
Black-on-white  Ware  and  thus  of  approxim- 
ately the  same  period  as  the  Young's  Canyon 
specimen:  twelfth  century  or  the  first  quarter 
of  the  thirteenth. 

Also  very  close  in  both  time  and  space  to 
the  above-described  specimens  is  a  Moenkopi 
Corrugated  olla  found  by  Smith8  at  N.  A.  681 
in  Big  Hawk  Valley,  east  of  Wupatki  (fig. 
17).  In  this  unique  piece  a  babe-in-cradle  is 
inserted  at  the  top  of  the  olla  handle,  facing 
upwards,  with  the  foot  of  the  babe  protruding 
inwards  to  the  olla's  rim.  The  head  fits 
snugly  into  the  top  of  the  hollow  handle  and 
the  usual  cross-band  holds  the  babe  in  place. 
"The  entire  figurine  was  2.6  cm.  long,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  1.2  cm.  It  had  been 
placed  in  position  while  still  damp  and  had 
therefore  been  fixed  permanently  when  fired." 
The  vessel  was  found  in  association  with  a 
Walnut  Black-on-white  olla  in  a  room  of  the 
pueblo.  As  at  other  sites  in  the  vicinity,  various 
wares,  including  Sinagua  and  Cohonina  (San 
Francisco  Mountain  Gray)  types,  occurred 
at  N.  A.  68 1  but  the  Kayenta  component  was 
predominant.  The  proportions  of  the  various 
wares  placed  the  site  in  Colton's  Ceramic 
Group  7,  dated  between  1130  and  1210. 
(Smith  believes  that  the  occupation  of  Big 
Hawk  Valley  did  not  last  beyond  about  1150, 
at  which  time  the  temporary  boost  to  the 

7  Fewkes,  1926,  p.  4.  Black-on-white  bowls  il- 
lustrated from  this  site  are  nearly  identical  in  design 
with  Walnut  Black-on-white  specimens  from  near- 
by Big  Hawk  Valley  figured  in  Smith,  1952,  fig.  39. 
Fewkes'  "dark  ware  bowls"  from  Grave  9,  evidently 
of  the  ware  which  he  also  calls  "redware  with  glossy 
black  interior,"  must  be  Flagstaff  Red  (Hawley, 
1950a,  p.  41). 

8  Smith,  1952,  p.  106. 


fertility  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  ash  fall  from 
Sunset  Crater  a  century  earlier  had  run  out.)9 

Later  "babe-in-cradle"  handles.  Slightly  later 
than  the  specimens  just  described  is  a  Tsegi 
Orange  ladle  handle  described  by  Beals,  Brain- 
erd,  and  Smith  from  the  cemetery  at  RB568, 
which  dates  between  a.d.  1200  and  1275. 10  This 
is  a  more  abstract  version  of  the  babe-in- 
cradle  handle,  the  babe  being  reduced  to  a 
mere  clay  cylinder  set  into  the  handle  and 
held  in  place  by  a  transverse  band  of  clay. 
Two  fragments  of  modelled  limbs  (not  a  pair), 
probably  representing  human  arms  and  hands, 
of  the  same  ware,  were  found  at  the  same  site 
but  look  more  like  those  sometimes  found  on 
effigy  vessels  or  hollow  pottery  figures  than 
like  fragments  of  solid  figurines. 

The  story  now  shifts  to  the  Hopi  country. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Brew  there  are 
here  reproduced  (fig.  15,  b-c)  photographs  of 
two  previously  unpublished  specimens  obtained 
by  the  Peabody  Museum  Expedition  to  Awa- 
tovi  under  his  leadership.  These  come  from  the 
lower  levels  of  the  western  mound,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  transition  from  Black- 
on-white  to  Black-on-orange,  the  dividing 
line  between  Pueblo  III  and  IV,  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.11  The  specimen 
shown  in  figure  15,  b  is  black-on-gray.  The 
figurine  is  not  bonded  to  the  handle  and  may 
be  removed,  as  shown  in  figure  15,  b",  but  is 
normally  held  in  place  by  the  constriction  of 
the  hood  at  the  neck,  the  lower  end  being 
flattened  for  better  support.  The  crossband 
is  not  apparent  but  conceivably  was  originally 
present.  The  head  (fig.  15,  c)  is  brownish 
("orange"?),  similar  in  color  to,  but  not  part 
of  the  same  assembly  as,  the  fragment  of 
another  handle  (not  illustrated)  which  prob- 
ably also  formed  a  cradle.  From  the  same  part 
of  the  mound  comes  an  oblong  plaque  of 
unfired  gray  clay,  3  in.  long,  and  fragments 
of  clay  originally  attached  to  it  which  prob- 
ably formed  a  canopied  cradle,  although  the 
exact  form  cannot  now  be  reconstructed.12 

"Smith,  1952,  pp.  104,  176. 

10  Beals,  Brainerd  and  Smith,  1945,  p.  148,  figs. 
53,  c;  70,  a.  As  to  site  and  dating,  see  pp.  72-73,  85-86. 

11  Cf.  Brew,  1937;  1939. 

12  A  field-note  on  a  photograph  in  situ  indicates 
that  the  object  suggested  a  babe-in-cradle  as  it  lay  in 
the  ground,  although  the  photograph  itself  is  quite 
obscure. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  elaborate  specimen 
found,  at  some  time  before  1897,  at  the  old 
Hopi  site  in  the  Jeddito  Valley  known  as 
Homolovi  No.  1  and  forming  part  of  the  con- 
siderable collection  of  pottery  purchased  in 
1900  from  Air.  Wattron  of  Holbrook  by  the 
Field  Museum,  now  the  Chicago  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Museum  and  Dr.  Martin  two  views  of 
this  ladle  are  given  in  figure  18.  The  ware 
is  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow.13  The  resemblance 
to  the  Young's  Canyon  ladle  both  in  the  form 
of  the  babe-in-cradle  assembly  and  in  the  de- 
sign on  the  inside  of  the  bowl  portion  is  almost 
startling  in  view  of  the  considerable  difference 
in  date.  The  Homolovi  potter  has  added  a 
foot-rest  to  the  cradle.  Other  minor  features 
in  which  the  later  specimen  diverges  from  the 
earlier  one,  such  as  the  rounding  off  of  the 
handle  at  the  top  of  the  cradle  and  the  indi- 
cation of  the  eyes  by  paint  instead  of  by 
incisions  in  the  clay,  cannot  be  assigned  chron- 
ological significance  since  they  are  exhibited 
by  the  Wupatki  specimens. 

Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  was  made  over  a 
considerable  span  of  time.  At  Awatovi,  ac- 
cording to  Brew: 14  "After  the  black-on-orange 
comes  the  first  true  yellow,  still  geometric 
in  design  and  varying  little  from  the  black- 
on-orange  except  in  color.  This  style  lasted 
but  a  short  time  and  was  superseded  before 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  by  the 
famous  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  ware  with 
beautiful  designs  of  highlv  conventionalized 
bird  and  animal  figures."  The  geometric  de- 
sign in  the  bowl  of  the  Homolovi  ladle  places 
it  rather  with  Brew's  geometric  precursor  of 
Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  than  with  the  latter 
as  delimited  by  him  and  if  his  dating  is  applic- 
able, dates  it  to  the  middle  or  late  fourteenth 
century,  two  hundred  or  more  years  after  its 
counterpart  from  Young's  Canyon. 

Status  and  affiliations  of  "babe-in-cradle"  handles. 
The  specimens  of  the  babe-in-cradle  handle 
from  at  least  six  different  sites  of  the  Kayenta 

13  Data  from  letter  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Martin.  This 
specimen,  Mus.  Catalogue  No.  72318,  is  illustrated 
in  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  39,  but  as  the  figurine 
does  not  there  show  very  clearly  Dr.  Martin  kindly 
had  new  photographs  taken  for  use  here.  It  is  also 
shown  in  front  and  side  view  in  Fewkes,  1926,  pi.  7, 
which  was  made  up  from  sketches  drawn  by  Fewkes 
in    1897    when   the    ladle    was    still    owned    by    Mr. 


and  Tusayan  Branches15  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  late  fourteenth  centuries  indicate  that  it 
was  an  unusually  stable  type  of  object.  Addi- 
tional separate  specimens  of  figurines  are  so 
similar  in  size  and  form  that  they  must  be 
presumed  to  have  come  from  similar  assemblies. 
This  last  observation  does  not  apply  to  the 
larger  of  Kidder  and  Guernsey's  Marsh  Pass 
specimens  nor  to  that  from  Pueblo  Bonito, 
both  of  which  are  too  large  to  have  been  in- 
serted in  cradles  on  handles;  the  flat  shanks 
of  these  pieces  and  the  fact  that  effigy  pottery 
occurs  at  Pueblo  Bonito  suggest  the  possibility 
that  ladle  handles  may  have  terminated  directly 
in  these  heads. 

The  functional  significance  of  the  babe-in- 
cradle  handles  will  be  discussed  at  more  length 
in  the  final  chapter,  but  it  may  be  said  here 
that  they  undoubtedly  refer  to  an  increase  cult 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  themselves  actual 
cult  objects.  Since  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
form  in  which  clay  figurines  appear  in  this 
area  and  period,  it  might  be  thought  that  it 
could  have  been  wholly  disregarded  in  this 
paper  as  constituting  effigy  pottery  rather  than 
figurines,  but  its  relations,  both  morphological 
and  functional,  to  the  separate  figurine  appear 
to  be  close.  Certain  Fremont  figurines  of  the 
"handle  terminus"  category  are  very  close  to 
the  present  group  in  general  shape,  although 
they  are  unbaked.  One  terminus  (fig.  21,  a) 
even  suggests  the  fishtail  which  in  the 
Awatovi  "babe"  seems  designed  to  support  it 
more  firmly  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  ladle 
handle.  Clay  or  pottery  cradles  are  not  re- 
ported from  the  Fremont,  but  we  do  have  the 
Lee  figurine  from  Torrey  with  its  miniature 
cradle  of  actual  osier  and  buckskin.  Since 
figurines  of  the  southern  tradition  occur  at 
Winona  Village  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Young's  Canyon  and  Big  Hawk  Valley  and 
there  was  intermingling  of  Sinagua  and  Kay- 
enta components  at  certain  sites,  the  babe-in- 
cradle  complex  of  the  Kayenta  Branch  may 
well  have  been  stimulated   by  the  southern 

Wattron  in  Holbrook  and  is  inaccurate  in  minor 
respects.  Fewkes  in  1926  erroneously  recalled  the 
ladle  as  being,  like  the  Young's  Canyon  specimen, 
black-on-white. 

"Brew,  1939,  p.  107. 

15  "Kayenta  Branch"  has  sometimes  been  used,  as 
in  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  to  include  Hopi  culture, 
now  set  off  as  "Tusayan  Branch." 
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figurine  cult,  although  there  is  little  resem- 
blance between  the  two  groups  of  figurines. 

As  Guernsey  points  out,  an  actual  cradle 
found  by  himself  and  Kidder  with  a  child 
burial  in  a  cave  in  a  branch  canyon  of  Sagiot- 
sosi  might  be  considered  the  model  for  the 
cradle  represented  on  the  Young's  Canyon  and 
Homolovi  ladles.16  This  shows  the  arched 
hood  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  cradle 
board;  the  frame  of  the  cradle  brought  up  in 
an  arch  at  the  base  "to  form  a  foot  rest,  or 
to  keep  the  baby  wrappings  from  sliding  out 
of  place";  and  the  transverse  band  across  the 
infant's  middle.  This  band  is  woven  of  several 
strands  of  feather  string,  with  a  toggle-like 


stick  at  each  end  by  which  it  may  be  secured 
to  the  cradle  frame.  This  form  of  cradle  is  in 
certain  respects  unusual  in  the  Southwest, 
ancient  or  modern,  it  being  more  common  for 
the  hood  to  arch  wicket-wise  over  the  infant's 
head  and  for  the  infant  and  its  coverings  to 
be  secured  by  criss-cross  lacings  attached  to 
or  looped  through  the  frame  at  a  number  of 
points  along  the  sides.  (Cf.  fig.  30,  r,  s,  t.  The 
modern  hood  may  consist  of  two  or  three 
arches  capable  of  being  either  erected  or  folded 
back,  like  the  hood  of  a  baby-carriage.) 

The  probable  extra-Southwestern  connec- 
tions of  the  babe-in-cradle  motif  are  discussed 
below  at  p.  51. 


NEVADA 


Possibly  the  figurines  of  the  Moapa  Valley 
in  southeastern  Nevada  should  have  been  taken 
up  in  the  chapter  on  "Figurines  of  the  North- 
ern Tradition"  as  being  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  Northern  Periphery  in  Utah.  Adequate 
morphological  comparisons  cannot,  however, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  published  data,  and 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Puebloan  culture  of  the  area  was  derived  from 
that  of  northern  Arizona  directly  rather  than 
via  the  Northern  Periphery. 

The  relatively  large  site  formally  designated 
by  Harrington  as  Pueblo  Grande  de  Nevada 
but  often  called  Lost  City  was  originally  placed 
by  him  at  about  a.d.  600-900,17  but  Colton  has 
recently  dated  the  Lost  City  Focus  at  a.d. 
900-1100  on  the  basis  of  the  close  similarity 
of  its  decorated  pottery  types  to  dated  wares 
in  northern  Arizona.18  In  certain  architectural 
features,19  in  the  absence  of  the  grooved  axe, 
and  in  the  predominance  of  plain  over  cor- 
rugated pottery,  Lost  City  presents  parallels 
to  the  Sevier  area  of  the  Northern  Periphery. 
Illustrations  of  its  unfired  clay  figurines  have 
unfortunately  not  been  published.  Harrington 
states:20  "a  clay  toy  was  unearthed  represent- 
ing a  baby  tied  on  its  cradle-board,  which  was 
provided  with  a  sort  of  hood  to  protect  the 
infant's  head.    Rude  clay  dolls  or  figurines, 

"Guernsey,  1931,  p.  105,  pi.  64. 

17  Harrington,   1927;    1937. 

18  Colton,  1952,  p.  5. 

19  Harrington,  1927,  p.  267,  quoted  in  footnote  57, 


always  broken,  and  miniature  dishes  and  coni- 
cal pack-baskets  made  of  clay  were  common." 
The  complex  thus  generally  suggests  the  north- 
ern tradition,  whether  Basket  Maker  III  or  the 
Northern  Periphery,  but  the  babe-in-cradle 
sounds  like  those  on  the  fired  pottery  handles 
of  the  Kayenta  Branch. 

Rather  later  than  Lost  City  is  the  Mesa 
House  period  in  the  Moapa  Valley,  character- 
ized by  a  greater  architectural  development 
and,  ceramically,  by  a  reversal  of  the  earlier 
predominance  of  plain  over  corrugated  cook- 
ing ware  and  by  the  presence  of  some  Tusa- 
yan  Black-on-red.  Hayden21  states  that  at 
Mesa  House:  "Several  fragments  of  baked 
clay  objects,  possibly  figurines,  were  found. 
One  of  these,  shown  in  Fig.  13  d  [here  repro- 
duced as  fig.  29,  c]  was  sent  to  Mr.  Earl  H. 
Morris.  His  comment  was:  'The  protuberances 
resembling  breasts  suggest  this  to  be  a  sort  of 
figurine,  but  in  form  the  object  is  like  nothing 
I  have  previously  seen.'  It  is  possible  that 
these  figurines,  if  such  they  be,  are  a  degener- 
ated form  of  Basket  Maker  III  figurines,  of  a 
sort  which  Harrington  reports  from  Lost 
City."  It  is  not  easy  to  visualize  how  the  frag- 
ment Hayden  illustrates  could  fit  into  a  com- 
plete human  figure. 

Four  fragments  of  unfired  figurines  and  a 


p.  21,  supra. 

""  Harrington,  1937,  p.  138. 
21  Hayden,  1930,  p.  81. 
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"funnel-shaped"  object  were  found  by  Wheel- 
er at  Etna  Cave,  near  Caliente,  Nevada.  The 
two  fragments  illustrated  are  too  small  to 
reveal  the  exact  nature  of  the  figurines.  One, 
somewhat  rounded,  could  be  the  top  of  a 
head  as  supposed  by  Wheeler,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  terminus  (fig.  29,  d).  This  site  is  north 
and  east  of  the  principal  Puebloan  centers  of 
southern  Nevada  and  shows  evidence  of  con- 
tact with  Utah  in  the  presence  of  a  number 


of  fragments  of  basketry  of  the  "split-rod-and- 
bundle  foundation,  interlocked  stitch"  type, 
characteristic  of  the  Fremont  and  also  found 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  area  but  not  usually 
in  Nevada  sites,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  single  Fremont  moccasin.  The  stratum  to 
which  the  moccasin  and  the  figurine  referred 
to  above  belong  contained  considerable  num- 
bers of  black-on-white  and  corrugated  sherds, 
attributed  by  Wheeler  to  Pueblo  II.22 


PECOS  AND  OTHER  RIO  GRANDE  SITES 


Pecos.  Fired  clay  figurines  appear  at  Pecos 
Pueblo  in  northern  New  /Mexico  in  Glaze  V 
times,  roughly  from  1550  to  1650.23  During 
this  short  period  they  are  numerous  in  the 
Pecos  trash  heaps  but  are  virtually  unknown 
in  those  of  neighboring  pueblos  at  the  same 
time  or  at  Pecos  at  other  times.  There  are 
also  clay  animal  and  bird  effigies  as  well  as 
other  clay  objects,  including  even  a  "cornu- 
copia-shaped object"  and  something  rather  like 
the  Snaketown  "reel-shaped  object."24 

The  anthropomorphs  present  a  surprising 
range  of  types:  Kidder  distinguishes  seven 
categories,  with  important  variations  noted 
within  most  of  them.  The  modelling  is  some- 
times clean-cut  but  often  rough  and  crude; 
occasionally  there  is  some  attempt  at  natural- 
istic treatment  of  body  surfaces.  Features  may 
be  indicated  by  ridges,  pits,  or  incisions  and 
heads  are  sometimes  decorated  with  lines  of 
punctuations.  Coffee  bean  eyes  or  other  applied 
elements  and  painting  are  absent. 

The  small  selection  of  examples  in  figure 
29,  f-s,  taken  from  Kidder's  numerous  illus- 
trations gives  some  idea  of  the  principal  types. 
Some  of  the  "round-bodied  human  effigies 
with  arms  and  legs,"  Type  Dl,  and  "Transi- 
tional" specimens,  Type  B,  rather  resemble 
Pioneer  Period  figurines  at  Snaketown,  but 
lack  breasts.  In  Type  D2,  "round-bodied 
effigies  without  legs,"  the  legs  are  replaced  by 
a  flat  base,  allowing  the  figurines  to  stand  up- 

22  Wheeler,  1942.  Sherds  of  plain  gray  ware,  in 
some  instances  with  fugitive  red  paint,  from  a  lower 
level  were  attributed  by  Wheeler  to  Basket  Maker 
III  but,  so  far  as  his  description  reveals,  could  as  well 
be  the  standard  gray  ware  of  the  Northern  Periphery 
or  the  apparently  similar  Deadman's  Gray  of  the  San 


right,  possibly  for  use  as  altar  paraphernalia; 
the  heads  tend  to  a  circular  outline  and  have 
nose  ridges,  recalling  the  babe-in-cradle  type, 
and  some  are  bobbin-shaped.  Breasts  are  com- 
monly represented  on  the  "flat-bodied  effigies 
with  protruding  legs,"  Type  A2,  which  may 
be  compared  to  occasional  seated  figurines  at 
Snaketown.  The  wide  triangular  face  with 
flat  or  concave  top  seen  on  many  of  the  flat- 
bodied  effigies  is  unlike  anything  on  earlier 
Southwestern  figurines.  On  the  whole,  the 
resemblances  to  earlier  types  are  not  very 
specific. 

Other  sites.  Although,  as  Kidder  states, 
molded  clay  figurines  were  not  found  in  Nel- 
son's work  in  the  Galisteo  Basin  ruins  a  few 
miles  from  Pecos,  there  are  in  the  exhibited 
collection  from  that  area  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  a  few  small,  flat 
effigies  cut  from  sherds  which  approximate  in 
outline  the  Pecos  "flat-bodied  human  effigies" 
of  Type  I,  A,  1  (fig.  29,  h-k).  Somewhat  similar 
is  an  effigy  cut  from  a  flat  piece  of  sandstone 
in  the  same  museum's  exhibit  from  the  Tula- 
rosa  and  Upper  Gila  Valleys.  No  doubt  the 
peculiar  external  outline  of  this  category  of 
Pecos  clay  figurines  derives  from  prototypes 
similarly  cut  from  a  flat  stock,  whether  orig- 
inally of  sherd,  stone,  bone,  or  shell. 

Jeancon25  obtained  at  Po-shu  in  the  Chama 
Valley,  in  the  area  of  the  historic  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos,  a  very  crudely  formed  figurine  of 


Francisco  Mountain  region  and  Cohonina  sites  farther 
west. 

23  Kidder,    1932,   pp.    112-13. 

24  Kidder,  1932,  figs.  121,  a,  126,  b. 

25  Jeancon,  1923,  p.  66,  pi.  56,  /. 
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a  pregnant  woman  (fig.  29,  e),  made  of  a 
biscuit-ware  paste.  Compare  a  quite  similar 
Snaketown  specimen,  of  undetermined  phase 
(fig.  23,  v)  and  a  much  better  made  one  from 
Pecos  (fig.  29,  f).  Tree-ring  dates  at  Po-shu 
range  from  1370  to  1415.26 

Parsons27  mentions,  as  militating  against  the 
possibility  of  a  Christian  origin  of  the  use  of 
clay  figurines  in  winter  solstice  increase  rites 
in  the  modern  Pueblos,  the  discovery  by 
Hodge  of  figurines  in  "pre-Spanish"  levels  at 
Hawikuh,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  anthropo- 
morphs  were  found. 

Origin  of  the  Pecos  cult.  In  view  of  the  rarity 
of  comparable  figurines  subsequent  to  Basket 
Maker  III  Kidder28  considered  the  Pecos  figur- 
ine cult  as  "a  purely  local  development.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  if  it  might  not  have  been 
inspired  by  Mexican  Indians  accompanying 
the  Coronado  expedition  of  1540-1542,  some 
of  whom  remained  at  Pecos.  But  the  specimens 
fail  to  resemble  any  known  Mexican  type." 
This  was  written  before  the  Snaketown  figur- 
ines were  described.  Haury,  in  the  Snake- 
town report,29  did  not  consider  that  the  latter 
shed  light  on  the  Pecos  problem,  since: 
"Among  the  Hohokam,  figurines  apparently 
did  not  survive  much  after  the  Sedentary 
Period,  dying  out  considerably  before  they 
appeared  at  Pecos,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  connection  existed 
between  the  two  complexes."  Later  evidence 
from  Tres  Alamos,  the  San  Simon  Valley, 
Chihuahua,  and  Los  Muertos  has  tended  to 
change  the  picture,  bringing  the  southern  use 
of  figurines  down  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.  Haury  himself  has  remarked  that  a 
Type  D  figurine  from  Pecos  is  "almost  identi- 
cal" with  one  of  the  "Prescott"  type  from 
Los  Muertos.  (Compare  figs.  28,  n,  29,  n  and 
p.)30  In  the  light  of  the  late  southern  occur- 
rences and  those  in  Pueblo  III  and  IV  in  the 
north,  meager  though  the  material  is  in  com- 


parison with  that  of  earlier  Hohokam  times, 
the  Pecos  anthropomorphs  appear  rather  as  an 
epidemic  occurrence  of  a  persistent  endemic 
trait  than  as  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

Nevertheless,  the  hypothesis  of  stimulation 
from  outside  the  Southwest  remains  attractive 
to  account  for  the  sudden  flare-up  at  Pecos. 
Evidence  not  available  when  Kidder  suggested 
that  Coronado's  Indians  introduced  the  cult 
seems  to  support  his  hypothesis.  Striking  cor- 
respondences in  body  outline  and  in  treatment 
of  the  features  exist  between  certain  Pecos 
flat-bodied  figurines  and  "Llano"  figurines  il- 
lustrated by  Kelly31  from  Apatzingan  in  Mi- 
choacan,  in  western  Mexico  (fig.  31).  The 
Llano  style  is  late,  probably  dating  from 
shortly  after  the  Conquest.  Since  many  of 
Coronado's  Indians  were  enlisted  in  Micho- 
acan,32  these  resemblances  may  well  be  sig- 
nificant. 

In  view  of  the  intercourse  between  Pecos 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  evidenced  by  numbers 
of  shells  of  Gulf  species  found  at  Pecos,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Pecos  figurine  cult  had  some 
connection  with  the  Gulf  area  where,  as  noted 
below,  the  Natchezan  culture  shows  a  crude 
type  of  figurine  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Otowi  clay  idol  in  stone-carving  technique.  An 
interesting  clay  figure  from  a  wall  cache  at 
Otowi,  New  Mexico33  reverses  the  situation 
which  we  have  noted  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
a  clay  type  of  figurine  is  executed  in  stone. 
The  specimen  is  basically  cylindrical  and  5!4 
in.  long.  The  modelling  of  the  face,  arms  and 
hands  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  clay 
figure  but  closely  resembles  that  on  the  stone 
idols  of  Pecos  and  other  Rio  Grande  pueblos, 
being  "produced  first  by  incision  and  then  by 
rubbing  away  contiguous  areas,"  as  in  stone 
carving.  The  eyes  have  turquoise  insets.  An- 
other in  the  chest  apparently  indicates  the 
heart. 


2"  Smiley,  1951,  site  50b,  and  references  given. 
"Parsons,  1919,  p.  283.   Cf.  Bullen,  1947,  p.  131. 
28  Kidder,  1932,  p.  133. 
"Haury,  1937,  p.  241. 
30  Haury,  1945a,  p.  114. 

81  Kelly,  1947,  p.   106,  pi.   15,  figs.  62,  63.     As  to 
dating  of  Llano,  see  ibid.,  p.  43. 

32  Bolton,   1949,   p.   57.    Figurines  found   at  other 


points  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  along  the  line  of 
march  are  less  like  those  of  Pecos,  although  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  "red-slab"  figurines  of  sixteenth- 
century  Autlan  (Kelly,  1945b,  fig.  24)  and  to  pedestal 
base  bird-form  whistles  from  Culiacan  (Kelly,  1945a, 
fig.  61)  as  compared  with  "aberrant"  socketed  bird 
effigies  at  Pecos  (Kidder,  1932,  figs.  108,  109). 
83  Wilson,  1916. 
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CALIFORNIA 


HEIZER  and  Beardsley  have  published 
seven  fired  clay  figurines  from  various 
localities  in  central  and  northern  California, 
and  raise  the  question  whether  the  occurrence 
of  such  objects  in  both  California  and  the 
Southwest  is  due  to  diffusion  or  to  "psychic 
unity."  x  Although  the  California  series  is  so 
small  that  comparisons  may  be  dangerous,2 
the  correspondences  to  the  Basket  Maker  III 
series,  as  enlarged,  since  their  question  was 
posed,  by  the  publication  of  Morris's  Prayer 
Rock  series,  seem  to  me  closer  than  can  be 
explained  by  "psychic  unity"  alone.  Their 
specimens  are  ornamented  by  shallow  grooves, 
as  compared  with  the  lines  of  punctations  or 
of  small  crescentic  indentations  of  Basket 
Maker  III,  and  are  sometimes  painted.  The 
complete  female  figurine  from  Shasta  County 
(fig.  30,  b)  presents  in  combination  an  apron 
terminus  and  roughly  V-shaped  body  decora- 
tion between  the  breasts  which  approximate  the 
tradition  that  runs  from  Basket  Maker  III  (fig. 
19,  c,  t)  to  the  Pillings  group.  The  small  head 
of  this  specimen  is  paralleled  in  Basket  Maker 
III  by  figure  19,  m,  and  less  closely  by  figure 
19,  t,  and  recalls  certain  small-headed  Basket 
Maker  pictographs.  The  other,  very  sum- 
marily treated,  figurine  from  Shasta  County 


(fig.  30,  a)  is  very  close  to  the  Basket  Maker 
III  type.  (Cf.  particularly  fig.  19,  f  as  to  the 
terminus.)  The  two  fragments  from  the  coast 
north  of  San  Francisco  in  Marin  County  with 
breasts  and  tapered  torsos  (fig.  30,  c,  d)  are 
comparable  to  figure  19,  a  or  e,  and  also  sug- 
gestive of  the  "handle  terminus"  common  in 
the  Fremont  (fig.  20,  e).  Although  fired,  the 
California  figurines  are  in  shape  and  decoration 
allied  to  Basket  Maker  III  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, Northern  Periphery  types  rather  than 
those  of  the  southern  figurine  tradition  in 
the  Southwest.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that  the  occurrences  of  marine 
shells  in  the  Southwest  are  relatively  abundant 
in  Basket  Maker  III  times.3 

The  seventh  specimen,  from  a  cave  in  Im- 
perial County,  has  male  genitalia.  Heizer  and 
Beardsley  (1942)  also  mention  figurines  in  the 
San  Diego  Museum  from  San  Diego  and  Im- 
perial Counties,  which  "exhibit  the  'coffee-bean' 
eye  with  horizontal  slit,  are  of  male  and  female 
form  and  are  generally  shaped  like  a  tennis 
racquet  with  a  broad  handle."  They  suggest 
that  these  and  one  from  Tiburon  Island,  Gulf 
of  California  (fig.  30,  h)*  may  fit  "into  a  pe- 
ripheral Hohokam  context."  5 


WESTERN  TEXAS 


Clay  figurines.  Figurines  are  not  regularly  en- 
countered in  the  dry  caves  of  southern  New 
Mexico  and  western  Texas  which  have  yielded 
remains  of  non-ceramic  cultures  showing  some 
resemblances  to  San  Juan  Basket  Maker  II. 
Coffin,    however,    found    two    complete    and 

1  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943.  Additional  speci- 
mens are  mentioned  in  Meighan,  1953. 

2  To  cite  specific  resemblances  in  minor  features 
between  Californian  and  Southwestern  examples  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  futile."  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943, 
p.  204. 

3  Gifford,  1949. 
'Saville,  1924. 

B  The  cultural   associations   of  the   southern   Cali- 


twenty-four  fragmentary  figurines  at  Bee  Cave 
in  Brewster  County  in  the  Big  Bend  region, 
western  Texas,  southwest  of  Santiago  Peak.6 
These  unfired  objects  "consist  of  the  head 
and  torso;  the  noses  are  long  and  sharp;  the 
mouths  are  small  round  punctations;  the  eyes 

fornian  specimens  are  not  indicated.  Treganza,  1942, 
p.  159,  mentions  figurine  fragments,  suggesting  crude 
animal  and  human  forms,  found  in  Yuman  archaeologi- 
cal sites  in  southern  California  and  Baja  California 
with  pottery  and  other  traits  suggesting  ultimate 
Hohokam  influence.  The  shape  as  described  in  the 
quotation  in  the  text  does  not  particularly  suggest  the 
Hohokam. 

"Coffin,  1932,  p.  57,  fig.  17. 
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are  part  of  the  black  paint  decoration  which 
covers  the  upper  parts  of  the  figures.  One 
fragment  has  sharp  pointed  breasts,  evidently 
representing  a  female.  Another  has  traces  of 
red,  yellow  and  black  painted  decoration.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  torsos  are  round.  The  backs 
are  incurved  and  some  have  the  natural  in- 
dented line  down  the  buttocks"  (fig.  30,  g). 
The  date  is  uncertain.  The  cave  contained 
remains  of  successive  brief  occupancies,  per- 
haps summer  camps.  "The  occurrence  of  the 
atlatl  and  the  notched  arrow  in  deposits  in- 
dicating no  great  range  of  time  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  throwing  stick  and  the  bow 
had  been  used  simultaneously." 

In  the  same  area,  in  a  rock  shelter  in  Eagle 
Canyon,  south  of  Santiago  Peak,  Harrington 
is  reported  to  have  found  "a  male  and  female 
clay  figurine,  painted  black  and  white."  7  A 
small,  unfired  clay  fragment,  almost  rectangu- 
lar, from  Muertos  Cave  near  Shumla  in  Val 
Verde  County,  bears  a  linear  design  in  black 
paint  which,  by  comparison  with  the  painted 
pebbles  mentioned  below,  can  be  identified  as 
the  lower  part  of  a  female  figurine  (fig.  30, 
f). 8  A  number  of  "cigar  like"  clay  objects, 
up  to  5  x  f  x  i5F  inches  in  size,  undecorated 
except  for  transverse  scratches,  found  by  Dav- 
enport at  Eagle  Cave,  Langtry,  Texas,9  are 
also  probably  figurines  despite  their  lack  of 
unmistakably  anthropomorphic  characteristics. 

These  Big  Bend  figurines  are  not  close  to 
either  Anasazi  or  Hohokam  types.  Heizer  and 
Beardsley  suggest  that  they  "may  be,  but  are 
not  certainly,  attributable  to  Anasazi  connec- 
tions," but  against  this  is  their  absence  in  caves 
further  north  in  Texas  and  eastern  New 
Mexico. 

Anthropomorphic  painted  pebbles  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  figurines.  Also  characteristic  of  the 
Big  Bend  and  lower  Pecos  River,  where  they 
are  considerably  more  abundant  than  are  the 
figurines,  but  not  found  in  the  caves  farther 
north,  are  oval  pebbles  with  painted  designs. 
The  two  specimens  here  illustrated  (fig.  30, 
n,  o)  by  no  means  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  variety  of  pattern.  Davenport  and  Chelf10 


compare  these  to  Coffin's  figurines  and  con- 
clude: "The  unity  of  subject  matter,  viz.,  hu- 
man figures,  leads  the  writers  to  the  final  sug- 
gestion that  the  stones  merely  represent  the 
medium  chosen  by  these  people  to  satisfy  the 
almost  world-wide  trait  of  making  likenesses 
of  the  human  figure  for  use  as  portable  objects 
in  the  dance  or  fertility  fetishes  used  either 
in  puberty  rites  or  to  promote  the  growth  of 
crops.  The  writers  consider  the  abundant  clay 
figures  in  Mexico,  those  of  some  phases  of  the 
Hohokam,  those  in  California,  and  the  stone 
figures  of  northern  Mexico  and  the  Southwest 
to  have  essentially  the  same  purpose  or  drive 
behind  their  origin.  However,  it  is  not  known 
definitely  that  the  painted  pebble  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  some  specific  phase  of  South- 
west Culture." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  painted 
pebbles  and  the  occasional  clay  figurines  of  the 
Big  Bend  are  functional  equivalents.  Both 
figurines  and  pebbles  were  present  at  Bee, 
Eagle  and  Muertos  Caves,  but  at  the  Shumla 
Caves  and  various  other  sites  only  the  pebbles 
occur.  There  was  no  evidence  of  agriculture 
at  Eagle  Cave,  the  Shumla  Caves,  the  Fate  Bell 
Shelter  or  various  other  pebbles  sites  but  a 
few  ears  of  corn  were  found  at  Bee  Cave.  The 
pebbles  appear  to  be  the  basic  form  of  anthro- 
pomorphic image  of  a  hunting  and  gathering 
culture.  The  clay  figurine  from  Muertos  Cave 
is  closely  related  by  its  painted  design  to  the 
pebbles  but  whether  the  figurines  generally 
coexisted  with  the  pebbles  or  were  a  later 
development  we  cannot  be  sure.  We  may 
suspect  the  diffusion  of  the  use  of  clay  anthro- 
pomorphs  from  agricultural  tribes,  whether 
accompanying  or  outrunning  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  although  the  association  in  the  same 
horizon  of  corn  and  figurines  at  Bee  Cave  does 
not  seem  clearly  established.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  pebbles  represent  a  diffusion 
and  translation  into  a  new  medium  of  the 
anthropomorph  cult  from  a  corn-  and  clay- 
using  culture  to  one  not  possessing  these  tech- 
nologies, but  we  have  no  affirmative  reason 
for  so  assuming. 


'Crimmms,  1929,  pp.  39-40. 

8  Davenport  and  Chelf,  1947,  p.  6;  pi.  3,  no.  4. 

8  Davenport,  1938,  pp.  10-11,  pi.  4. 


"Davenport   and   Chelf,    1947.    Davenport,    1938, 
had  suggested  that  the  pebbles  were  a  form  of  writing. 
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THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI 


The  various  types  of  clay  figurines  found  in 
diverse  cultural  contexts  in  the  Mississippi 
Basin  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  United  States 
generally  appear,  for  the  most  part,  quite  alien 
in  feeling  to  those  of  the  Southwest.  As  Heizer 
and  Beardsley  remark,  "they  may  be  one 
thread  of  a  whole  network  of  northward  cul- 
tural diffusion  from  Middle  America,"11  but 
few  lateral  connections  between  the  eastern 
and  southwestern  figurine  series  have  been  es- 
tablished.12 However,  typological  and  chrono- 
logical comparisons  of  some  interest  may  be 
made  between  simple  figurines  from  certain 
early  horizons  in  the  two  areas. 

Poverty  Point;  the  Davis  site.  The  complete 
female  figurine,  2  in.  long,  "of  earthenware," 
picked  up  by  Moore  on  the  surface  at  Poverty 
Point,  Louisiana,  has  neither  arms  nor  legs  and 
in  basic  outline  suggests  Basket  Maker  III  and 
Northern  Periphery  figurines  with  a  broad 
terminus,  although  it  is  rather  broader  and 
perhaps  thicker,  in  proportion  to  its  length 
(fig.  23,  q).  The  rounded  head  with  its  blob 
of  a  nose  and  the  small  breasts  are  more  com- 
parable to  the  corresponding  features  of  the 
Basket  Maker  II  Grand  Gulch  figurine.  The 
eyes  and  perhaps  the  mouth  are  indicated  by 
shallow  grooves.  There  is  no  remaining  evi- 
dence of  clothing  or  ornamentation.  Webb  pre- 
sents a  much  reduced  drawing  of  another  spec- 
imen from  Poverty  Point  in  which  the  division 
of  the  legs  is  indicated,  the  figure  is  apparently 
seated  or  kneeling,  and  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  arms  molded  onto  the  torso  but  nonbreak- 
ing the  continuity  of  outline  at  the  shoulder.13 

At  the  Davis  site  (Alto  Focus)  on  the 
Neches  River  in  eastern  Texas,  Newell  and 
Krieger  obtained  a  group  of  four  anthropo- 
morphic figurines,  of  clay  similar  in  texture 
to  that  of  Poverty  Point  clay  objects,  of  which 
three  are  shown  in  figure  23,  r,  s  and  t,  the 

"Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943,  n.  10.  Several  ref- 
erences are  given  there  and  in  Newell  and  Krieger, 
1949,  p.  150,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  general 
survey  is  available.  Moorehead,  1932,  pp.  167-70,  de- 
votes considerable  attention  to  Etowan  figurines  and 
their  possible  derivation  from  Mexico  by  a  West 
Indian  route. 

12  A  definite  relationship  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Southwest  has  been  established  with 
respect  to  certain  effigy  pottery  forms  although  the 


fourth  being  a  badly  damaged  head.14  The 
heads  "have  several  interesting  features  in  com- 
mon: the  under  sides  are  flat;  the  faces  are 
flat  and  slope  backward;  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  punched  in;  the  nose  was  an  oval  blob 
of  clay,  stuck  on;  and  a  shallow  groove  en- 
circles the  neck."  The  principal  point  of  in- 
terest for  us  is  the  general  contour  of  head 
and  shoulders  in  r,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  early  Mogollon  heads  and  with  vari- 
ous early  examples  in  the  northern  Southwest. 
(It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  two 
views,  one  based  on  a  photograph,  which  the 
authors  present  of  this  specimen  but  the  draw- 
ing, followed  here,  presumably  conveys  the 
more  accurate  impression.)  In  both  r  and  s  it 
is  apparent  that  arms  are  wholly  absent,  but  s 
shows  the  stumps  of  legs.  Animal  figurines 
also  occur  at  the  site  as  well  as  a  human  profile 
carved  in  kaolin  in  a  quite  different  style. 
Krieger  says  of  these  figurines  (not  including 
the  profile  head):  "I  know  of  no  specific 
counterparts  anywhere  except  for  a  single  il- 
lustrated specimen  from  Poverty  Point  [fig. 
23,  q ]  ...  Although  human  figurines  are  rather 
widespread  in  America,  the  present  specimens 
and  that  from  Poverty  Point  seem  fairly  unique 
in  style.  .  .  James  A.  Ford  informs  me  that 
Troyville  period  figurines  are  also  very  sim- 
ilar." 

Dating  of  Poverty  Point  and  Davis  figurines. 
There  were  three  successive  phases  at  the 
Davis  site,  of  which  Phase  1  yielded  charred 
corncobs  giving  a  radiocarbon  age  of  1553 
years  (a.d.  398)  ±  175. 15  The  balance  of 
probability  assigns  the  figurines  to  Phase  2, 
but  as  this  grows  out  of  Phase  1  without  a 
break  the  time  interval  between  them  and  the 
dated  charcoal  is  not  necessarily  great  relative 
to  the  probable  error  of  the  dating.  On  the 
other   hand,   although   the   radiocarbon   date 


time,  route,  and  direction  of  diffusion  remain  debat- 
able; the  connection  may  even  have  been  via  Mexico. 
See  preface,  p.  vi,  n.  1.  As  to  the  distribution  of  clay 
effigies  of  recumbent,  bound  figures  see  p.  51  below. 

13  Moore,  1913,  p.  72,  fig.  31.  Webb,  1948,  fig.  44, 
no.  30. 

"Newell  and  Krieger,  1949,  p.  150  (per  Krieger), 
fig.  52. 

13  Krieger,  1951. 
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fits  in  well  with  the  earlier  of  two  alternative 
datings  which  Krieger  had  suggested  before 
it  was  available,16  other  "pre-carbon"  estimates 
placed  the  site  from  a  few  to  a  number  of 
centuries  later,  and  there  is  still  no  consensus 
on  either  the  placement  relative  to  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  periods  or  the  absolute  date 
of  the  Alto  Focus.17 

Notwithstanding  the  comparison  drawn  by 
Krieger  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Davis 
site  figurines  are  considerably  antedated  by 
those  from  Poverty  Point,  even  if  the  former 
are  dated  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  The 
culture  at  Poverty  Point  is  pre-ceramic,  al- 
though there  are  numbers  of  peculiar  balls, 
bullae,  and  twists  of  baked  clay  which  may 
possibly  have  been  used  for  heating  water  in 
this  almost  stoneless  alluvial  region.  Various 
lines  of  evidence  developed  in  excavations  re- 
cently conducted  for  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Jaketown,  Mississippi,  where  the  material 
culture  is  identical  with  that  at  Poverty  Point, 
suggest  that  this  culture  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Christ.  Two  radiocarbon 
determinations  on  carbonized  material  from 
Jaketown,  give  an  average  age  of  2350  years 
(400  b.c.  ±  80 ).18  Moore's  surface  find  at 
Poverty  Point  may  be  assigned  to  this  culture 
with  considerable  assurance,  since  there  is  no 
evidence  of  later  occupation  of  the  site.19 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Poverty 
Point  figurines  are  older  than  the  Mogollon, 
as  old  or  older  than  those  of  Basket  Maker  II, 
and  perhaps  the  earliest  clay  figurines  so  far 
found  within  the  United  States. 

Greenhouse;  Bayou  Goula.  At  Greenhouse,  a 
Troyville— Coles  Creek  site  excavated  by  Ford 
in  Avoyelles  Parish,  Louisiana:  "Ten  frag- 
ments of  baked-clay,  human  figurines  show 
that,  while  not  abundant,  the  making  of  small, 
rather  simple,  and  crude  human  figures  can 
be  considered  a  trait  of  the  site. 20  Here  again, 
the  specimens  have  a  Southwesternish  flavor, 

16  Newell  and  Krieger,  1949. 

17  See  discussion  and  tables  in  Phillips,  Ford,  and 
Griffin,  1951,  pp.  454-55.  Griffin  and  Phillips  would 
place  the  Davis  site  within  the  Coles  Creek  period  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  and  Ford  would  place  it  not 
earlier  than  Plaquemine  times.  The  "suggested"  dates 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  are  850-1200  for  Coles  Creek 
and  1200-1500  for  Plaquemine.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  note  (November,  1952)  a  lively  debate  between 
the  adherents  of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later  chron- 


as  may  be  judged  from  the  examples  illustrated 
in  figure  23,  n-p.  The  largest  must  have  been 
about  4  inches  long  when  complete. 

Such  of  the  Greenhouse  figurines  as  could 
be  stratigraphically  placed  are  attributed  either 
to  the  twilight  zone  between  Troyville  and 
Coles  Creek  or  definitely  to  Coles  Creek.  The 
"suggested"  chronology  given  in  tabular  form 
by  Phillips,  Ford,  and  Griffin  would  place  the 
transition  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, but,  as  already  stated,  this  chronology 
is  still  a  subject  of  debate. 

The  head  and  upper  torso  from  the  Nat- 
chezan  site  of  Bayou  Goula  (fig.  30,  i),  illus- 
trated by  Quimby21  exhibits  a  continuance  or 
recrudescence  of  a  simple,  Southwestern-like 
type  of  figurine  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 

Henrietta,  Texas.  Although  not  actually 
found  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  area,  a 
figurine  from  a  campsite  on  the  Little  Wichita 
River  near  Henrietta,  Clay  County,  Texas,22 
may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here.  Appar- 
ently unique  in  this  general  area,  it  is  of  some 
interest  as  interrupting  the  gap  of  some  thou- 
sand miles  in  the  known  occurrences  of  figur- 
ines between  western  New  Mexico  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  site,  close  to  the  Okla- 
homa border  just  east  of  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  is  a  little  less  than  half  way  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Arizona-New  Mexico 
border.  The  cultural  affiliations  are  not  pre- 
cisely defined  but  may  be  presumed  to  be  west- 
ern Caddoan  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  The 
figurine  itself  is  broken  at  the  bottom  and  has 
a  present  length  of  2x/z  in.  From  Bennett's 
illustration  I  should  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
female  head  and  torso  broken  off  above  the 
waist  but  he  describes  it  as  a  "sitting  or  kneel- 
ing figure."  In  any  event  it  is  armless.  The 
facial  area  is  indistinct  and  probably  much 
damaged.  A  band  of  stippling  decorates  the 
forehead.    The  red  clay  of  which  it  is  made 

ologies  is  in  progress  in  articles  and  book  reviews  too 
numerous  to  list  here. 

18Kulp,  Feely,  and  Tryon,  1951,  Lot  114. 

19  Personal  communication  from  Dr.  Philip  Phil- 
lips. For  discussion  of  the  Poverty  Point  and  Jake- 
town culture  see  Webb,  1948;  Phillips,  Ford,  and 
Griffin,  1951,  pp.  273-81,  429-31. 

20  Ford,  1951,  pp.  111-13,  fig.  44. 

21  Quimby,  1942,  pi.  17,  no.  10. 
"Bennett,  1936. 
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is  described  as  poorly  fired  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  it  formed  a  handle  or  attachment 


on  a  pottery  vessel  although  Bennett  points 
out  this  possibility. 


THE   PLAINS 


Nebraska.  The  possibility  of  a  connection 
betwen  pottery  figurines  in  Nebraska  and  in 
the  Southwest  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  al- 
though it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the  only 
line  of  affiliation  between  Nebraska  and  other 
areas  with  respect  to  this  trait  must  be  sought 
to  the  east. 

In  sites  of  the  Nebraska  culture  are  found 
rather  well  modelled  pottery  heads,  uncon- 
nected with  bodies,  which  are  slightly  remi- 
niscent of  the  Sacaton  heads  of  Snaketown 
both  in  the  relatively  successful  handling  of 
rounded  facial  planes  and  in  being  evidently 
designed  to  be  set  on  sticks  or  "doll  bundles" 
(fig.  27,  p-s).23  The  range  of  variation  is 
greater  than  in  the  Sacaton  style.  The  dis- 
torted faces  of  some  specimens  (e.g.,  q  and  s) 
almost  suggest  the  Mexican  representations  of 
the  god  Xipe.  No  date  can  be  assigned  but 
the  Nebraska  culture  is  of  some  antiquity, 
preceding  the  Upper  Republican  which  in 
turn  precedes  the  latest  prehistoric  cultures  of 
the  area. 

In  certain  village  sites  in  east  central  Ne- 
braska inhabited  by  an  agricultural,  pottery- 
using  people  believed  to  be  "directly  ancestral 
to  the  Pawnee  of  the  nineteenth  century" 
there  occur  "curious  well-made  figurines  up 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bifurcate  at  one 
end,  pointed  at  the  other,  and  curiously  in- 
cised. The  function  of  [these]  objects  is 
wholly  unknown,  but  they  have  been  found 
otherwise  only  at  documented  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Pawnee  sites."2*  In  view  of  the  inter- 
course between  Pecos  and  Nebraska  at  the  time 
of  the  Coronado  Expedition  and  later,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  these  objects  are  highly 
formalized  anthropomorphs  influenced  by  the 
Pecos  figurine  cult,  perhaps  derived  from  the 


smaller,  bifurcated  Pecos  type. 

Kimmswick,  Missouri.  Dr.  Philip  Phillips  has 
called  my  attention  to  a  female  pottery  torso 
collected  years  ago  in  the  Peabody  Museum's 
excavations  at  Kimmswick,  Jefferson  County, 
Missouri  (fig.  31,  i;  P.M.  cat.  no.  63637). 
These  excavations,  as  described  by  Bushnell, 
revealed  a  salt-works,  at  which  were  used 
enormous  pans  of  a  coarse,  shell-tempered 
pottery,  and  a  number  of  graves.25  The  site 
was  attributed  to  the  Shawnee  by  Bushnell 
and  is  considered  as  late  prehistoric,  certainly 
not  earlier  than  1400,  by  Dr.  Phillips.  The 
figurine,  found  in  the  general  digging,  is  of 
the  local  ware  and  is  relatively  massive:  present 
length,  6  inches;  width  at  shoulder,  3f  inches; 
dorso-ventral  thickness,  1|  to  If  inches.  The 
figure  is  generally  flat  but  the  belly  is  some- 
what rounded,  probably  denoting  pregnancy, 
and  the  buttocks  are  slightly  formed.  The 
legs  are  broad  and  well  separated.  Slight 
depressions  indicate  that  hands  were  originally 
present  with  the  hands  resting  low  on  the 
stomach.  The  sex  is  indicated  by  a  prominent 
cleft  and  by  small  applied  breasts,  only  one 
of  which  remains. 

This  specimen  presents  points  of  similarity 
to  certain  Pecos  figurines  as  well  as  to  others 
both  in  the  Southwest  and  elsewhere.  Its 
size  and  general  outline  recall  the  Sagiotsosi 
figurine  here  attributed  to  Basket  Maker  II 
(fig.  12,  b).  However,  the  type  is  so  basic 
and  what  remains  of  the  specimen  is  so  lack- 
ing in  special  features  that  no  specific  relation- 
ships with  other  areas  can  be  assigned.  This 
figurine,  apparently  unique  in  its  own  area, 
is  of  some  interest  as  another  example  of  the 
wide-spread  sporadic  occurrence  of  simple 
clay  gynecomorphs. 


MEXICO  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  SOUTH  WESTERN  FIGURINES 


Chronological  considerations.  The  possible  con- 
nection between  Basket  Maker  III  and  Mexican 


figurines   was   perhaps   first  pointed   out   by 
Renaud. 26    In  1931   I  adduced  a  number  of 


"Strong,  1935,  p.  257,  fig.  30. 
"Wedel,  1940,  p.  332. 


"Bushnell,   1907-08. 
"Renaud,    1929. 
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resemblances  between  Fremont  and  Mexican 
figurines.  Vaillant  wrote  in  193 2 :27  "The 
presence  of  clay  figurines  on  the  Basket  Maker 
III  horizon  is  perhaps  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  figurine  cult  which  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  Central  America.  But  the  discovery 
of  figurines  by  Woodward  in  the  Gila-Salt 
[the  Grewe  site]  and  the  late  occurrence  of 
the  trait  at  Pecos,  New  Mexico,  might  be 
classed  as  the  ultimate  northward  penetrations 
of  this  distinctly  Central  American  culture 
trait."  ("Central  American"  here  includes  the 
Mexican  highland  and  "Basket  Maker  III 
horizon"  the  Fremont.)  Vaillant's  statement, 
however,  assumes  lower  dates  for  the  Archaic 
or  Middle  Cultures  of  Mexico  than  those  that 
were  later  generally  accepted  even  before  the 
availability  of  radiocarbon  age  determinations, 
which  award  priority  to  the  Mexican  figurine 
cult  over  the  Southwestern  by  a  very  wide 
margin.  Radiocarbon  ages  at  Tlatilco  and 
Zacatenco  I,  both  well  known  for  their  figur- 
ines, are  3407  and  3310  years  (1456  and  1359 
B.C.)  respectively,  while  figurines  under  the 
lava  at  Cuicuilco,  of  Late  Ticoman  types  and 
therefore  among  the  latest  of  Middle  figur- 
ines, were  closely  associated  with  charcoal 
2422  years  old  (471  B.C.);  the  probable  error 
in  all  three  cases  being  250  years.28  Gladwin 
ascribes  Hohokam  figurines  to  Mexican  in- 
fluence operating  at  a  relatively  late  date, 
in  keeping  with  his  belief  that  Hohokam 
culture  was  imported  from  Mexico  practically 
full-blown.  He  lists  "well  modelled  figures  in 
clay  and  stone,"  along  with  ball  courts,  mosaic 
plaques,  and  the  like  as  traits  which  "bear 
the  hall  marks  of  Mexico,"29  thereby  evi- 
dently leaving  out  of  account  the  Pioneer 
types,  which  are  hardly  "well  modelled,"  as 
well  as  Mogollon  and  Basket  Maker  III  figur- 
ines. Haury,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sug- 
gested that  Southwestern  figurines  may  have 
been  derived  from  Mexico  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  element  of 
a  general  wave  of  Mexican  influence  at  about 
that  time,  citing  figurines  "known  in  the 
Hohokam  from  the  time  they  had  pottery" 
—perhaps  a  slight  overstatement  of  the  evi- 


dence, since  he  himself  does  not  ascribe  the 
figurines  in  Ventana  Cave  to  the  earliest, 
pre-Snaketown,  pottery  level— as  well  as  Basket 
Maker  III  figurines  and  the  fourth  century 
Mogollon  ones  from  the  Bluff  site.30  Morris31 
would  agree  that  the  earliest  Southwestern 
and  the  Mexican  figurines  are  related:  "Their 
great  prevalence  in  the  Archaic  of  Mexico; 
their  manufacture  by  the  cave  dwellers  of 
Texas,  the  Hohokam,  the  Basketmakers  and 
the  Fremont  peoples  of  Utah  might  be  taken 
to  suggest  that  eventually  they  will  be  found 
to  have  a  continuous  distribution  between 
their  now  known  northern  and  southern 
limits." 

Haury  sees  a  second  wave  of  Mexican  in- 
fluence on  the  Southwest  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  millennium  a.d.  Although  he  does 
not  specifically  mention  further  Mexican  in- 
fluence on  Southwestern  figurines,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  elaboration  of  Pioneer  types  of 
figurine  into  the  Santa  Cruz  type  of  Colonial 
and  later  times  (as  well  as  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  less  pervasive  Sacaton  type)  was 
due  to  Haury's  second  wave  of  Mexican  in- 
fluence, which  carried  through  into  the  figu- 
rines of  the  Northern  Periphery  by  the 
eleventh  century. 

Possible  Middle  Culture  prototypes.  Haury32 
illustrates  two  figurines  from  Cuicuilco,  in 
the  University  of  Arizona  Museum,  which 
differ  from  the  usual  run  at  Cuicuilco  and 
which  "may  well  be  survivals  of  a  style  from 
which  the  Southwestern  forms  were  drawn, 
a  style  representative  of  the  Middle  Culture 
of  Mexico  which  needs  to  be  determined" 
(fig.  30,  j,  k).  If  they  come  from  the  figu- 
rine stratum  associated  with  the  radiocarbon 
date  at  Cuicuilco,  they  would  have  to  be 
precursors  rather  than  survivals  of  the  Mexi- 
can prototypes  from  which  the  earliest  com- 
parable Southwestern  figurines  such  as  those 
at  the  Bluff  site  were  drawn,  since  the  latter 
are  eight  centuries  later.  The  Cuicuilco  pair 
do  look  almost  more  Southwestern  than  Mexi- 
can in  their  arched  heads  merging  into  slightly 
broader  shoulders,  although  the  eye  and  nose 
assembly— thick  coffee  bean  eyes  tangent  to  a 


"  Vaillant,  1932,  p.  7. 

28  de  Terra,  1951. 

29  Gladwin,  1948,  p.  232. 


30  Haury,  1945b,  pp.  67-68. 

31  Morris,  1951,  p.  40. 

32  Haury,  1945b,  p.  67,  fig.  2,  d,  e. 
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blob  of  a  nose— has  parallels  at  Culiacan,  where 
it  is  relatively  late,33  or  even  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Autlan,34  two  millennia  after  Cuicuilco, 
and  is  more  like  late  Hohokam  specimens,  as 
at  Los  Homos  and  Los  Muertos,  than  the 
early  Mogollon  ones.  Haury  might  have  found 
a  still  earlier  pair  of  Mexican  figurines  with 
a  Southwestern  look  to  them  in  two  illustrated 
by  Vaillant  from  Ticoman  which,  with  their 
owl-like  heads  with  round,  applied  eyes  and 
low  nose  ridges,  set  on  armless  torsos,  might 
on  a  television  quiz  be  excusably  attributed 
to  the  Fremont  (fig.  30,  /,  m).  Vaillant  assigns 
them  to  "group  lYl,"  which  is  "not  only  very 
rare  at  Ticoman,  but  also  no  more  than  two 
or  three  other  specimens  are  known  to  the 
writer  from  the  Valley  .  .  .  The  Eiv  and  M 
specimens  come  from  places  where  Early  and 
Intermediate  debris  merge."  35 

But  at  these  removes  of  time  and  space  it 
would  seem  a  risky  business  to  try  to  pick 
out  the  particular  Mexican  ancestors  of  the 
first  Southwestern  figurines.  We  cannot,  more- 
over, be  certain  that  figurines  first  came  into 
the  Southwest  through  the  Hohokam  country 
(likely  as  that  hypothesis  seems)  in  view  of 
their  occurrence  much  farther  north,  as  early 
as  Basket  Maker  II,  as  well  as  to  the  east  at 
about  the  same  date  or  perhaps  still  earlier. 
The  Pioneer  Hohokam  figurines  are  among  the 
least  Mexican-looking  in  the  Southwest. 

Sonoran-Hohokam  relationships.  Ekholm  re- 
ports surface  finds  of  figurine  heads  at  Huata- 
bampo,  Sonora  "which  appear  to  be  related 
to  those  at  Snaketown,"  associated  with  a 
red  ware  of  possible  Hohokam  and  Mogollon 
affiliations  in  a  physiographic  context  indica- 
tive of  considerable  age.36  Dr.  Ekholm  kindly 
showed  me  these  specimens  and  some  from 
other  Sonoran  sites  (Mazatan,  Santa  Cruz). 
They  clearly  reveal  a  sort  of  cousinly  relation- 
ship to  the  Hohokam.  Details  such  as  coffee 
bean  eyes,  fragments  of  decoration  executed 
in  a  technique  recalling  Hohokam  chin  and 
ankle  ornaments,  and  perforated  ears  suggest 
the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  Snaketown 
phases.    Substantial  trade  betwen  Sonora  and 

33  Kelly,  1945a,  fig.  64. 

34  Kelly,  1945b,  fig.  24. 

36  Vaillant,  1931,  pi.  46  (top  row),  p.  367. 
38  Ekholm,   1940,  pp.   324-25. 

37  Gifford,   1946. 


the  Hohokam  is  indicated  by  cross-finds  of 
pottery;  occasional  sherds  of  all  Hohokam 
phases  from  Vahki  to  Sells  have  been  found 
in  Sonora  and  the  Sonoran  Trincheras  ware 
turns  up  at  Gleeson.37 

Xipe-Totec  in  Texas.  Perhaps  the  only  re- 
ported case  of  the  finding  within  the  United 
States  of  a  clay  figurine  of  Adexican  manu- 
facture is  described  by  Ray  and  Ray.38  This 
was  a  pottery  head,  3 -J  in.  long,  found  in 
1916  near  Cisco,  Eastland  County,  Texas, 
which  has  been  identified  by  Noguera  as  a 
head  of  the  god  Xipe-Totec,  undoubtedly 
made  in  Mexico  some  time  in  the  tenth  to 
twelfth  centuries.  Cisco  might  almost  be 
described  as  at  the  pole  of  inaccessibility, 
archaeologically  speaking,  being  over  250  miles 
from  the  Mexican,  New  Mexico,  and  Louisiana 
borders  and  from  the  Gulf.  The  specimen  is 
of  some  interest  as  suggesting  that  some  simi- 
lar importation  might  have  stimulated  the 
three-dimensionally  modelled  heads  which  ap- 
pear so  abruptly  in  the  Sacaton  Phase  at 
Snaketown  or  even,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  similarly  sophisticated  Nebraska  Culture 
heads.  Indeed,  some  of  the  latter  have  mouths 
very  like  the  open,  distorted  mouth  seen  in 
the  Cisco  head  and  characteristic  of  Xipe,  al- 
though the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  pursed- 
lipped  Sacaton  heads. 

Mexican  antecedents  of  the  babe-in-cradle  ladle. 
Wide-spread  in  space  and  time  is  a  genus  of 
small  pottery  effigies  of  a  recumbent  figure 
secured  to  a  bed  or  cradle-board  by  a  binding, 
commonly  multiple,  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  body.  Its  focus  appears  to  be  in  the 
states  of  Colima  and  Jalisco  in  western  Mexico 
but  it  also  occurs  in  the  Valley  of  Alexico 
from  as  early  as  Late  Ticoman  to  as  late  as 
Aztec  times,  in  the  Huastec  area,  and  outside 
of  Alexico  as  far  south  as  the  province  of 
Esmeraldas  in  Ecuador,  and  as  far  north  as 
Nashville,  Tennessee.39  The  Nashville  ex- 
ample, despite  its  resemblance  to  some  from 
the  much  earlier  Tuxcacuesco-Ortices  period 
in  western  Mexico,  is  probably  as  late  or  later 
than     the     Arizona     babe-in-cradle     pottery 


38  Ray  and  Ray,  1946. 

""Lehmann,  1951,  1953.  Morss,  1952.  Mr.  Carl  B. 
Compton  sent  me  photographs  of  additional  Chupicu- 
aro  Focus  (Tarascan)  examples. 
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handles.  A  majority  of  the  Mexican  speci- 
mens represent  adults,  and  Lehmann  has  sug- 
gested that  these  may  be  demented  or  delirious 
patients,  the  bindings,  which  usually  cover 
the  upper  arms,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  strait- 
jacket.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bandy-legged 
Nashville  figure  and  at  least  one  or  two  of 
the  Mexican  specimens  are  almost  certainly 
intended  as  infants  on  cradle-boards. 40  (A 
possible  explanation  of  the  adult  bound  figures 
is  that  that  they  refer  to  some  rite  or  concept 
of  rebirth.)41  Whatever  the  original  signifi- 
cance of  this  ancient  Mexican  motif,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  recognized 
in  the  babe-in-cradle  pottery  handles  of  the 
Kayenta  and  Hopi  country.  The  Mexican 
material  affords  precedents  not  only  for  the 


cross  band  but  for  the  hood  and  for  the 
foot-rest,  as  well  as  for  the  rounded-rectangu- 
lar shape  of  the  putative  cradle  effigy  from 
Awatovi. 

Pearce  mentions  a  "rather  good  figure  of 
a  baby  on  a  cradle  board,"  of  pottery,  from 
a  late  prehistoric  site  on  the  Red  River  in 
eastern  Texas;42  and,  although  his  description 
does  not  reveal  whether  it  corresponds  in 
any  significant  respect  with  either  the  Arizona 
or  the  Tennessean  treatments  of  this  theme, 
its  geographical  and  chronological  position  is 
suggestive. 

The  possible  stimulation  of  the  Pecos  figu- 
rine cult  by  western  Mexican  Indians  accom- 
panying Coronado  has  already  been  discussed. 


10  My  1952  paper,  written  in  ignorance  of  Leh- 
mann, 1951,  assumed  that  tvvo  western  Mexican  speci- 
mens represented  cradled  infants,  both  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  to  the  one  from  Nashville  and  be- 
cause one  of  them  had,  like  the  latter,  been  found  in 
a  child's  grave. 

41  See  Frazer,  1922,  index  entry  "birth,  pretense  of," 
for  references  to  examples  of  rites  of  rebirth  em- 
ployed for  adoption,  purification,  etc.,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  "In  ancient  Greece  any  man  who  had 
been  supposed  erroneously  to  be  dead,  and  for  whom 


in  his  absence  funeral  rites  had  been  performed,  was 
treated  as  dead  to  society  till  he  had  gone  through 
the  form  of  being  born  again.  He  was  passed 
through  a  woman's  lap,  then  washed,  dressed  in 
swaddling-clothes,  and  put  out  to  nurse."  Ibid.  p.  15. 
12  Pearce,  1932,  p.  684.  This  reference  was  over- 
looked in  Morss,  1952.  The  specimen  is  presumably 
attributable  to  the  "Red  River  Caddo"  prehistoric 
remains  of  the  area,  and  thus  is  probably  as  late  or 
later  than  the  Nashville  cradled  infant. 
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HEIZER  and  Beardsley,  and  also  Mrs. 
Bullen,1  have  cited  the  ethnological  evi- 
dence for  the  use  of  both  human  and  animal 
effigies  in  increase  cults  in  the  Southwest 
and  California  as  tending  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  figurines  encountered  by  archaeologists. 
At  Zuni,  according  to  Parsons:  "As  animal 
figurines  are  made  for  increase,  so  are  human 
figurines  or  dolls,  'babies.'  A  clay  'baby' 
may  be  placed  over  a  Zuni  Rain  Chief's  winter 
solstice  altar  by  a  woman  desirous  of  offspring. 
More  commonly  the  'baby'  is  made  of  wood 
and  dressed  like  a  kachina.  During  a  dance 
a  woman  who  has  suffered  miscarriage  may 
be  given  one  of  these  kachina  dolls  by  a 
kachina  dancer."  Sometimes,  at  least,  a  cradle 
accompanies  the  doll:  "Subsequently  the  iviha 
(doll),  together  with  the  cradle  board  some- 
times given  with  it,  may  be  carried  by  the 
woman  secretly  under  her  blanket  when  she 
goes  out  of  doors."  After  the  birth  of  a  child 
resulting  from  the  use  of  such  a  doll,  the 
doll,  according  to  one  informant,  "was  being 
kept  carefully  as  'the  heart'  of  the  child. 
Were  anything  to  happen  to  the  doll  or  were 
they  to  sell  it,  'the  child  it  brought  would 
not  live.'  "  The  clay  figurines  from  the  winter 
solstice  altar,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thrown 
out  with  the  sweepings  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  solstice  festival  or  "planted"  as  "seed." 
As  Bullen  observes,  the  latter  practice  could 
account  for  the  finding  of  similar  figurines 
in  the  trash-mounds  of  Pecos  or  other  archae- 
ological sites.  Of  interest  as  suggesting  that 
the  increase  cult  by  the  use  of  images  may 
be  of  very  ancient  origin,  antedating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elaborately  organized  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Pueblo  community,  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  solstice  festival:  "Clay 
objects,  similar  to  those  used  on  the  altar  of 
the  Rain  Chiefs,  are  modelled  by  the  women 
of  the  house.  .  .  .  For  one  night  the  family 
are  in  retreat.  They  remain  awake  until  day 
and  repeat  prayers  and  songs  for  fertility  of 


crops  and  flocks,  and  for  the  fecundity  of 
women.  .  ."  These  clay  objects,  like  those 
from  the  altar,  are  later  buried  or  thrown 
out  to  serve  as  "seed."  2 

Stevenson  illustrates  two  Zuni  toy  cradles 
containing  wooden  dolls,3  which  we  may 
surmise  to  be  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  increase  rites.  In  the  one  case  the  cradle 
is  carved  from  a  block  of  wood  and  in  the 
other  it  is  of  woven  willows.  The  latter  speci- 
men (fig.  30,  r)  suggests  the  Lee  figurine  from 
the  Fremont  (fig.  30,  r)  in  the  twining  of  the 
cradle,  the  wicket-like  sunshade,  the  general 
shape  of  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  the  body  under  wrappings  se- 
cured by  interlaced  lashings  secured  along 
the  sides. 

At  Cochiti  also  a  pregnant  woman  or  one 
who  desires  a  child  receives  from  a  priest  a 
doll  baby  in  a  cradle,  and  cares  for  it  and 
talks  to  it  as  she  would  to  a  real  baby.  Here 
the  cradle  is  of  wood  and  the  baby  or  oaka 
is  simply  a  wooden  cylinder  with  a  crude  face 
at  the  top.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sexes 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  desired  sex 
of  the  child:  "Female  oaka  are  surmounted  by 
a  terrace  pattern  which  represents  the  board 
headdress  worn  by  women  dancers  ....  If 
the  woman  die,  the  oaka  is  burned  or  hidden 
with  her  other  things.  The  oaka  are  the  spirits 
of  children  sent  at  death  to  wenima.  Their 
spirits  issue  from  the  caves  or  from  shipapu." 
Similar  practices  occur  at  Laguna  and  at 
Jemez.4 

The  babe-in-cradle  ladle  handles  found  in 
prehistoric  Hopi  sites  lend  particular  interest 
to  the  Hopi  increase  rites.  "At  the  Hopi 
Powamu  ceremony  appear  masks  representing 
old  women  who  carry  doll  babies  partly 
hidden  in  spruce  twigs.  Childless  women 
throw  corn  meal  to  these  dolls,  throwing  to 
the  male  doll  if  a  bov  is  desired,  to  the  female 
doll,  if  a  girl.  Possibly  these  dolls  are  given 
to  the  women."  5    The  dolls  are  presumably 


1  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943.    Bullen,  1947. 
'  Parsons,  1919;  1939,  vol.  1,  pp.  317-18,  574;  notes 
to  Dumarest,  1919,  p.  141. 

3  Stevenson,  1883,  p.  372,  figs.  487,  489. 


•Dumarest,  1919,  p.  141,  pi.  6   (fig.  3),  fig.  12,  b. 
Ibid.,  note  2  (by  Parsons). 

6  Parsons,  1939,  vol.  1,  p.  318. 
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wooden  dolls  similar  to  the  well-known  ka- 
chinas;  indeed,  Parsons  suggests  that  kachinas 
may  have  originated  from  doll  babies.  How- 
ever, clay  dolls  are  also  used  by  Hopi  girls, 
and  Hough  illustrates  a  clay  doll  with  a  flat, 
almost  circular,  head  in  a  wickerwork  cradle, 
(fig.  30,  s)  again  suggesting  the  Lee  figurine. 
"Toy  cradles  are  the  most  common  and  the 
most  prized  possession  of  the  little  girls." 
Hough  points  out  that  the  dolls  of  the  Hopi 
children  are  regarded,  at  least  by  their  elders, 
as  educational  toys  and  not  mere  idle  play- 
things, and  represent  supernatural  personages.6 

In  the  Porno  increase  rite  described  by 
Loeb:  "The  dolls  were  made  of  white  clay 
and  wood.  The  eyes  were  made  of  wampum. 
The  dolls  had  heads,  but  no  arms  or  legs. 
The  nose  and  mouth  were  simply  dents  in 
the  clay.  The  figures  were  flat,  but  breasts 
were  placed  on  for  girl  babies.  The  figures 
themselves  were  not  sacred,  for  children 
played  with  similar  toys.  The  dolls,  however, 
acquired  mana  after  they  were  blessed  by 
the  head  priest  (yomta).  After  the  dolls  had 
been  made  in  the  ghost  house  they  were  set 
up  on  the  walls  to  dry.  While  they  were 
drying  the  yomta  made  a  short  prayer  over 
them.  The  women  knew  what  was  being 
done,  and  if  they  wished  children  they  set 
about  making  baby  baskets  .  .  .  from  dog- 
wood shoots.  Then  male  members  of  the 
house  were  sent  to  fetch  home  the  sacred 
dolls.  Each  woman  received  a  male  or  female 
doll,  according  to  her  desires.  She  put  the 
doll  into  the  cradle,  took  it  to  bed  with  her, 
suckled  it,  and  in  every  way  treated  it  as  if 
it  were  a  child."  7  This  Porno  rite  and  the 
similar  one  of  the  Coast  Miwok8  are  presum- 
ably of  Pueblo  origin. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  babe-in-cradle  effigies 
on  the  handles  of  pottery  vessels  of  the  Kay- 
enta  Branch  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards 
refer  to  the  increase  cult  which  has  survived 
among  the  Hopi  descendants  of  the  potters 
and  their  neighbors  in  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos. 
Whether  these  vessels  were  themselves  cult 
objects  is  harder  to  say.  According  to 
Fewkes:9  "There  seems  no  doubt  that  these 

'Hough,  1919,  pi.  49,  pp.  290-91.  Babes-in-cradles 
in  clay,  supposedly  modelled  by  a  Navaho  girl  of  four, 
are  shown  in  Fewkes,  1923,  fig.  82. 

7  Loeb,  1926,  p.  246. 


objects  were  used  simply  as  toys  to  amuse 
children,  and  when  the  images  are  found 
separated  from  the  ladles  they  have  no  sacred 
intent  or  character."  On  the  other  hand  the 
burial  at  Young's  Canyon  of  a  babe-in-cradle 
ladle  in  the  grave  of  an  adult  male,  a  "person 
of  importance,"  along  with  objects  obviously 
of  considerable  value;  the  persistence  of  the 
type,  including  the  particular  design  on  the 
bowl,  for  some  two  hundred  years;  and  the 
fact  that,  although  well  distributed,  such  rep- 
resentations are  by  no  means  common,  all 
suggest  that  such  objects  were  of  more  im- 
portance than  Fewkes  supposes.  In  any  event 
the  toys  of  the  Pueblo  child  tend,  as  has  been 
noted,  to  embody  cult  concepts. 

(A  striking  instance  of  the  notion  of  "in- 
crease by  magic"  with  employment  of  an 
infant  image  arising,  apparently  spontaneously, 
in  the  mind  of  a  child  is  related  by  Professor 
Norbert  Wiener,  the  mathematician  and  cy- 
berneticist,  in  his  autobiography.  A  few 
months  after  his  seventh  birthday:  "My  sister, 
Bertha  was  born,  and  her  birth  nearly  cost 
my  mother's  life.  .  .  I  was  full  of  fancies 
about  what  birth  might  mean,  and  had  a  weird 
idea  that  if  one  could  put  a  doll,  say  a  doll 
made  out  of  a  medicine  bottle,  through  the 
proper  course  of  incantation,  one  could  make 
a  baby  out  of  it."  10  Since  the  informant's 
father  was  a  philologist  with  a  catholic  inter- 
est in  related  fields  and  a  considerable  library, 
the  possibility  that  the  "weird  idea"  was  ac- 
tually derived  from  something  heard  or  read 
cannot  be  wholly  discounted.) 

That  the  babe-in-cradle  as  a  symbol  or  cult 
object  connected  with  an  increase  cult  was 
an  ancient  and  wide-spread  concept  in  the 
Southwest  is  indicated  by  the  examples  from 
Basket  Maker  III  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  Pueblo 
II  or  III  at  Lost  City,  Nevada  and  at  Torrey, 
Utah,  of  uncertain  age  but  possibly  of  the 
Fremont  Culture,  while  those  from  Meso- 
America,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  strongly  sug- 
gest a  spread  in  space  and  time  much  wider 
still.  The  clay  carrying-basket  models  of 
Basket  Maker  III  might  be  thought  to  exhibit 
the  cradle  symbolism  also,   but  Morris   and 

8  Kelly,  ms.  (cited  by  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943, 
n.  17). 

0  Fewkes,  1926,  p.  11. 
10  Wiener,  1953,  p.  82. 
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Burgh,11  while  considering  them  to  be  cult 
objects,  give  reasons  for  believing  that  they 
do  not  represent  a  papoose  basket  but  a  basket 
for  carrying  ceremonial  objects  which  had,  or 
later  came  to  have,  ceremonial  significance  of 
its  own. 

Not  all,  however,  and  probably  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  figurines  can  be  explained  as 
representations  of  wished-for  infants.  Stew- 
ard12 comments  on  the  Lee  specimen:  "This 
figurine  is  of  great  importance  in  that  it  is 
the  only  one  so  far  found  in  Utah  which  gives 
any  idea  of  their  use.  Although  this  specimen 
may  not  be  typical,  this  evidence  suggests 
that  figurines  were  either  dolls,  used  as  toys, 
or  were  infant  effigies  carried  by  women  for 
fertility  of  some  kind.  Against  the  latter  inter- 
pretation, however,  it  must  be  noted  that  some 
figurines  above  described  are  clearly  adult, 
not  infant,  effigies."  As  already  remarked,  it 
is  likely  that  a  certain  number  of  "handle 
terminus"  Fremont  figurines,13  and  possibly 
some  of  the  cylindrical  or  peg  figurines  from 
southern  sites,  are  infant  effigies.  The  ethno- 
logical evidence,  moreover,  indicates  that  the 
presence  of  adult  sex  characteristics  such  as 
breasts  on  a  specimen  does  not  per  se  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  this  interpretation.  Yet  the 
pronounced  adult  characteristics,  usually  fe- 
male, of  the  larger  part  of  Southwestern  and 
similar  figurines  from  the  earliest  down  to 
those  of  Pecos  are  obviously  inconsistent  with 
their  being  infant  effigies,  even  if  we  could 
accept  the  improbable  corollary  that  predom- 
inantly girl  babies  were  desired.  The  Pillings 
and  other  elaborate  Northern  Periphery  figu- 
rines also  present  a  practical  argument  against 
the  assumption  that  they  were  generally  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  cradles  such  as  the  Lee 
cradle;  in  the  cradle  the  larger  part  of  the 
figure  and  of  its  elaborate  decoration  would 
be  invisible,  while  if  it  were  taken  out  to  be 
"tended"    or   "suckled"   from   time    to   time, 

11  Morris  and  Burgh,  1941,  pp.  54-56.  Perhaps  the 
ceremonial  carrying  basket  is  connected  with  the 
figure  with  basket  on  back  and  staff  in  hand  which 
appears  on  Snaketown  pottery  of  the  Gila  Butte  and 
Sacaton  Phases  (Gladwin,  1937,  chart,  fig.  112)  and 
amid  masked  dancer  petroglyphs  at  Fruita  on  the  Fre- 
mont River  (Morss,  1931,  pi.  16). 

12  Steward,  1936,  p.  29. 

13  The  phrase  "handle  terminus"  has,  of  course,  no 
reference  to  the  pottery  handles  on  which  figurines 
may  be  molded. 


considerable  damage  to  the  applied  decoration 
would  be  inevitable.  That  the  female  figurines 
are  concerned  with  fecundity  we  can  easily 
assume,  but  they  represent  the  mother  rather 
than  the  child. 

For  the  use  of  this  type  of  figurine  we  have 
little  ethnological  precedent  in  the  Southwest. 
Jeancon14  reports  that  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
Santa  Clara  workmen  actually  used  the  figu- 
rine found  at  the  ancient  site  of  Po-Shu  (fig. 
29,  e)  to  relieve  the  pains  of  childbirth  and 
secure  a  successful  delivery,  apparently  by 
wearing  it  as  an  amulet;  but  most  of  the 
gynecomorphic  figurines,  unlike  this  one,  do 
not  actually  represent  pregnancy,  although 
there  are  a  few  other  examples,  as  at  Snake- 
town,  15#  Gleeson,  Los  Muertos  and  Pecos, 
which  do. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  turn  aside  from 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  adult  female 
figurine  to  the  increase  cult  to  consider  an- 
other and  more  sinister  purpose  for  which 
manikins  were  employed  in  both  the  South- 
west and  California.  Hawley16  says:  "Pueblo 
methods  used  in  witching  people  seem  to  be 
less  clearly  conceived  than  the  general  idea 
that  illness  is  brought  about  by  witchery. 
Images  of  deer  skin,  cloth,  or  wool  are  claimed 
to  be  made,  named  for  the  person  to  be  in- 
jured, and  stuck  with  thorns  or  otherwise 
manipulated.  .  .  .  This  specific  use  of  imitative 
magic  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Europe  that  its 
derivation  from  Spanish  American  neighbors 
seems  rather  certain."  Parsons,  also,  thought 
that:  "Causing  sickness  is  both  European  and 
Indian,  but  causing  it  by  sending  something 
into  the  body  is  Indian;  whereas  the  use  of 
an  image  to  represent  the  invalid  seems  Euro- 
pean." 17  Kluckhohn18  supposed  that  the  Nav- 
aho  belief  that  witches  make  images  of  clay 
or  wood  and  shoot  stone  points  into  them, 
or  pierce  them  with  spines— an  actual  wooden 
image   with   a  turquoise   bead   punched   into 


"  Jeancon,  1923,  p.  67. 

16  Haury,  1937,  considers  that  certain  figurines  of 
the  Sweetwater  and  Gila  Butte  Phases  represent  preg- 
nant women  (legends  to  his  pis.  200,  203).  (Cf.  fig. 
30,  h.) 

16  Hawley,  1950b,  p.  146.  At  Cochiti  the  image  may 
be  compounded  of  earth  and  the  urine  of  the  victim. 
Dumarest,  1919,  p.  165. 

17  Parsons,  1927,  p.  127. 
"Kluckhohn,  1944,  p.  18. 
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the  heart  was  found  in  a  reputed  witches' 
cave— was  derived  from  Spanish  informants  or 
from  the  eastern  Pueblo  "where  the  'doll 
technique'  is  well  known."  The  Porno  "poi- 
soner" made  an  image  of  sticks  to  represent 
his  victim  but  the  assault  on  the  image  was 
carried  on  by  incantations  and  application  of 
noxious  liquids.19  As  to  witchcraft  beliefs  in 
general,  Kluckhohn20  wrote:  "There  are  those 
who  seem  to  have  held  that  all,  or  most, 
notions  of  witchcraft  came  to  the  Southwest- 
ern Indians  from  European  sources,  through 
the  Spanish.  In  view  of  the  essentially  world- 
wide distribution  of  a  number  of  beliefs  about 
witches,  this  view  seems  to  me  highly  im- 
plausible. .  .  .  The  almost  universal  distribu- 
tion of  certain  elements  gives  probability  to 
Clements'  intimation  that  a  complex  of  certain 
witchcraft  beliefs  was  part  of  a  generalized 
Palaeolithic  culture  which  is  some  sense,  forms 
the  ultimate  basis  of  all  known  cultures." 

Possibly  significant,  in  view  of  the  reported 
Navaho  practice,  is  the  presence  in  one  of 
the  Ventana  Cave  images  (fig.  23,  /)  of  "a 
small  (4  mm.),  well  formed  quartz  crystal 
pressed  into  the  clay  on  the  front  side  at 
about  the  heart  position,"21  and  of  the  tur- 
quoise heart  in  the  Otowi  "idol,"  although 
we  cannot  feel  sure  that  a  hostile  intent  is 
present  in  either  of  these  instances.  Morris,22 
however,  presents  evidence  which  seems  to 
establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  prac- 
tice of  black  magic  by  the  transfixion  of 
images  at  a  time  some  nine  centuries  before 
the  Conquest.  Two  of  his  Prayer  Rock  series 
of  Basket  A4aker  III  figurines  (fig.  19,  h,  p) 
are  pierced  with  numerous  cactus  spines  and 
one  had  also,  when  found,  a  sharp  splinter  of 
bone  bound  to  it  with  the  point  approximately 
at  its  throat.  This  type  of  witchcraft  can 
accordingly  be  ascribed  with  confidence  to 
the  complex  of  Palaeolithic  beliefs  inherited 
by  the  Amerinds. 

Morris  also  found  small,  rectangular  pieces 
of  wood,  not  modelled  to  represent  the  human 
figure  but  equipped  with  fiber  girdles  in 
which  were  miniature  replicas  of  the  menstrual 

"Loeb,  1926,  p.  330. 

20  Kluckhohn,  1944,  p.  42.  Steward  in  a  preliminary 
paper  on  his  Kanosh  excavations,  1931,  p.  128,  suggests 
witchcraft  as  one  possible  use  of  the  Utah  figurines. 

21  Haury,  1950,  p.  361. 
"Morris,  1951. 


pads  often  found  in  the  cave  rubbish.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  speculative  to  suggest  that 
these  objects  represent  the  use  of  sympathetic 
magic  for  contraception  or  to  induce  mis- 
carriage. Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  clay 
figurines  transfixed  by  thorns,  which  are 
foetus-like  in  appearance  as  compared  with 
others  in  the  series,  represent  attempts  at 
magical  abortion  rather  than  at  adult  homi- 
cide. In  this  view  these  "black"  practices 
would  thus  be  the  reverse  of  the  "white" 
practices  in  which  figurines  normally  were 
used;  the  counterpart  of  the  "increase  cult" 
is  a  "decrease  cult." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  of  the 
female  figurine.  Spinden23  was  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  widespread  use  of  anthropomorphic 
figurines,  the  larger  part  representing  females, 
among  the  early  maize  growers  of  Middle 
America  to  an  agricultural  fertility  cult. 
"These  [Archaic  figurines]  not  only  reflect 
details  of  dress,  etc.,  but  also  seem  to  stand 
for  a  set  of  religious  ideas.  Especially  a  type 
of  figurine  representing  a  nude  female  appears 
to  be  an  agricultural  fetish,  symbolizing  the 
fecundity  of  Mother-Earth.  .  .  .  Nude  female 
figurines  in  sitting  or  standing  positions  have 
an  unbroken  distribution  from  Mexico  into 
South  America  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
primitive  agriculturists  associated  them  with 
fertility  and  used  them  as  amulets  to  secure 
good  crops.  The  male  figurines  may  have 
been  votive  offerings  for  success  at  arms." 
Later  writers,24  noting  the  similarity  or  prob- 
able connection  between  Southwestern  and 
Middle  American  (particularly  the  Archaic 
or,  as  they  are  now  usually  called,  Middle 
Culture)  figurines,  have  often  supposed  that 
the  Southwestern  cult  was  related  to  the  spread 
of  maize  culture,  without  explicitly  referring 
their  use  to  an  agricultural  increase  cult.  Thus 
Renaud:  "These  archaic  figurines  probably 
originated  somewhere  in  Central  America, 
cradle  of  the  Indian  civilization,  where  agri- 
culture started  first  and  pottery  later  on  ...  . 
Now,  if  one  considers  that  Arizona  is  located 
in  the  marginal  zone,  far  away  to  the  north, 

-'  Spinden,  1928,  pp.  46,  59. 

2*  Renaud,  1929,  p.  512;  Morss,  1931,  p.  54;  Morris, 
1951,  p.  40;  Morris  and  Burgh,  1941,  p.  54.  Cf.  the 
phrase  of  Davenport  and  Chelf,  1947,  already  quoted: 
"Fertility  fetishes  used  either  in  puberty  rites  or  to 
promote  the  growth  of  crops." 
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having  developed  agriculture  after  receiving 
maize  very  likely  from  Mexico  .  .  .  can  we 
not  think  [of]  our  little  [Basket  Maker  III] 
figurines  ...  as  an  echo  of  the  archaic  art  of 
Middle  America?  Even  if  they  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Central  and  older  Ameri- 
can group,  more  advanced  and  artistic,  it 
seems  fairly  probable  that  they  represent 
much  of  the  same  impulse,  that  they  embody 
a  similar  belief  and  personify  the  same  goddess- 
mother,  divinity  of  reproduction  and  general 
fecundity,  fertility  and  abundance,  love  and 
life,  .  .  ."  Morss:  "It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  Archaic,  Basket  Maker  III,  and  Fre- 
mont figurines  are  all  manifestations  of  an 
ancient  trait  of  the  corn-growing  complex." 
Morris:  "Presumably  they  exemplify  a  basic 
trait  of  an  early  agricultural  complex,  which 
was  taken  by  various  of  the  peoples  to  whom 
corn  growing  spread  and  was  carried  on  or 
developed  by  each  in  an  individual  way." 
Morris  and  Burgh:  "To  summarize:  By  middle 
Basket  Maker  III  a  modification  of  the  carry- 
ing basket  toward  less  utilitarian  form  had 
begun  and  clay  effigies  of  carrying  baskets 
and  of  human  females  were  present  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  We  believe  that  all  three 
were  closely  related  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pressive of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  a  defin- 
ite cult.  There  would  be  little  argument 
against  identifying  the  effigies  of  human  fe- 
males as  fertility  emblems.  So  too  may  have 
been  the  carrying  basket  effigies— symbols  of 
plenteous  harvests." 

Spinden's  suggestion  that  the  Archaic  figu- 
rines of  Central  America  were  used  in  rites  to 
secure  good  crops  is  doubtless  based  upon 
the  parallels  in  the  Old  World,  where  the 
concept  of  the  sympathetic-magical  induction, 
to  use  an  electrical  analogy,  of  agricultural 
fertility  by  rites  and  practices  representative 


of  human  fecundity  is  of  course  inherent  in 
the  familiar  cult  of  the  chthonic  Mother  God- 
dess or  White  Goddess  in  all  her  varied 
guises.25  Renaud,  in  the  paper  from  which 
the  quotation  in  the  last  paragraph  is  taken, 
points  out  that  the  figurines  of  Middle  America 
and  of  the  Southwest  (Basket  Maker  III)  are 
in  many  respects  comparable  to  the  figurines 
or  other  representations  of  the  female  form, 
embodying  the  "idea,  personification  and  wor- 
ship of  the  life-giving  mother,"  found  in  the 
Old  World  from  Palaeolithic  times  down  to 
the  earliest  stages  of  agricultural  civilization 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Mesopotamian,  Danu- 
bian  and  Black  Earth  areas.26  (Renaud  does 
not  suggest  that  the  parallel  represents  an 
actual  diffusion  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.)  If  grain  culture  can  be  assumed  to 
have  originated  or  at  least  first  to  have  been 
extensively  practiced  somewhere  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  female 
figurines  of  clay  are  generally  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  ceramic  cultures  in  that  area;27 
and  a  fascinating  example  of  convergent  evolu- 
tion is  presented  by  the  parallel  between  the 
whole  unfired  clay  complex  of  the  northern 
Southwest  and  that  at  the  agricultural  but  pre- 
ceramic  site  of  Jarmo  in  Iraq  with  a  radio- 
carbon date  in  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.,  where: 
"Small  clay  cones  and  bulla-like  blobs  of 
lightly  baked  or  unbaked  clay  appeared  in 
quantity.  There  were  simple  clay  beads  and 
a  number  of  figurines.  These  were  predom- 
inantly of  animals  but  there  are  also  convincing 
representations  of  human  heads  and  of  a  seated 
type  of  mother  goddess.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  figurines  had  been  fully  fired."28 

Vaillant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  skeptical 
of  the  agricultural  goddess  theory  as  applied 
to  the  Mexican  Archaic  (Middle  Culture) 
figurines.    "The  function  of  the  figurines  is 


2E  The  procreative  powers  of  the  goddess  extended 
to  animals  and,  it  seems,  even  to  minerals.  "They 
[Neolithic  miners  at  Grimes  Graves]  were  confident 
that  by  carving  the  symbols  of  a  woman  and  a  phallus 
and  rendering  the  appropriate  ritual  words,  move- 
ments and  offerings  they  could  ensure  an  increase  of 
flint  just  as  readily  as  their  fellows  could  multiply 
their  calves  and  lambs."  Hawkes,  1951,  p.  159. 

20  Renaud,  1929.  The  discussion  is  too  extended  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  quotation  here.  Cf.  Levy, 
1949,  p.  179,  citing  Spinden  on  Mexican  Archaic  fig- 
urines:   "clay   figurines   of  a   Mother   Goddess   of  a 


curiously  Asiatic  aspect." 

"Perkins,  1949,  pp.  5,  12-13,  32-33,  60,  83,  153,  190, 
giving  references  to  the  original  reports.  As  in  the 
New  World,  most  of  the  figurines  are  found  in  occu- 
pation debris  or  refuse  heaps;  although  some  are  found 
in  graves. 

28  Braidwood  and  Braidwood,  1950,  p.  192.  The 
radiocarbon  age  determination  was  6707  years  (4756 
B.C.)±  320.  "Two  small  enigmatic  clay  figures"  from 
nearby  Karim  Shahir,  are  believed  to  antedate  Jarmo 
(Braidwood,    1952). 
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problematical.  While  generally  female,  they 
do  not  seem  standardized  sufficiently  to  be 
representations  of  a  goddess.  It  is  stretching 
interpretation  a  little  far  to  associate  them 
with  fertility  rites,  since  they  are  rarely  shown 
in  pregnancy  and  their  common  occurrence 
in  debris  of  occupation  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict their  having  been  used  to  increase  the 
crops  in  the  fields.  Were  they  equivalents 
to  the  Roman  Lares  and  Penates,  one  would 
expect  standardization  again.  They  are  too 
well-made  to  be  toys,  too  uniform  to  be  por- 
traits, but  their  frequency  in  common  house- 
hold debris  shows  them  to  be  little  valued. 
That  the  figurines  were  beneficent  equivalents 
of  the  manikins  used  in  European  witchcraft 
has  no  ethnological  parallel  to  my  knowledge 
....  Perhaps  the  early  people.  .  .  put  all  their 
inventiveness  into  reproducing  by  means  of 
figurines  their  gods,  who  had  not  yet  been 
defined  by  theological  laws  into  undeviating 
presentations  of  form  and  attribute."  (In  a 
later  publication,  however,  he  seems  to  favor 
the  Spinden  theory.  "A  common  concept  in 
the  religion  of  farming  peoples  is  that  of  a 
female  principle  or  generative  force,  tied  in 
with  growth  and  productivity.  A  goddess 
frequently  symbolizes  that  belief,  since  man 
often  invests  the  processes  of  nature  with  his 
own  attributes  and  motives."29)  Sejourne30 
says  of  the  Middle  figurines:  "The  hypothesis 
that  they  are  related  to  an  earth  goddess  is  at 
times  adopted,  but  this  seems  always  a  device 
for  simplification  and  is  never  seriously  be- 
lieved," quoting  Noguera,  Covarrubias,  and 
Caso  for  the  view  that  their  significance  re- 
mains problematical.  Heizer  and  Beardsley31 
question  "whether  a  parallel,  such  as  is  drawn 
by  Renaud,  between  these  relatively  unform- 
alized figurines  of  the  New  World  and  the 
strongly  'formalized'  cult  objects  of  the  Old 
World  is  apt,"  and  point  out  that:  "Similar 
occurrences  in  the  non-agricultural  region  of 
California  indicate  a  less  specific  association 
than  with  a  'Maize  Goddess,'  'Mother-God- 
dess' et  al." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  similar  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  status  of  many  of  the  pottery 
figurines  of  the  Old  World,  prior  to  the  stage 
at  which  they  become  iconographically  iden- 

29  Vaillant,  1930,  p.  36;  1941,  p.  36. 

so  Sejourne,  1952. 

31  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943,  pp.  204-05. 


tifiable  with  specific  deities.  Legrain32  warns 
against  the  assumption  that  "every  nude  wo- 
man is  a  mother  goddess."  On  the  contrary: 
"The  palaeolithic  Venus  of  Brassempouy,  Les- 
pugne,  Grimaldi,  Willendorf,  Mainz  and  Laus- 
sel  are  the  ancestors  of  a  long  line  of  nude  fem- 
inine figures,  purely  human,  found  every- 
where in  houses  and  graves  all  over  the  area 
of  the  ancient  civilized  world  from  the  most 
remote  times  to  the  Christian  era  ....  If  this 
is  the  mother  goddess  of  primitive  man,  he 
certainly  made  her  to  his  own  likeness.  She 
has  no  marks  of  divinity  according  to  the 
standards  of  later  ages.  She  has  no  personality 
distinct  from  his  own  wife.  Centuries  of  sym- 
bolism and  mythology  passed  before  the  ab- 
stract forces  of  nature,  life  and  death,  light 
and  darkness,  water  and  vegetation  were  per- 
sonified under  human  aspect.  .  .  .  The  Bab- 
ylonian clay  figurines  of  nude  women  . .  .  have 
no  sign  of  divinity  about  them.  They  never 
wear  the  divine  horned  crown  ....  She  is 
the  natural  symbol  of  sex  relations,  the  mys- 
teries of  love,  conception  and  birth,  out  of 
which  grew  the  personality  of  the  love  god- 
dess." Miss  Perkins,33  speaking  of  the  early 
clay  figurines  of  the  Halaf  period  at  Arpachiy- 
yah,  says  "We  find  here  two  types:  one, 
somewhat  'naturalistic,' ...  in  which  the  body, 
though  crude  and  with  sexual  attributes  exag- 
gerated, is  recognizably  rendered;  the  other . . . 
in  which  the  body  is  stylized  and  resembles 
Mycenaean  'fiddle-idols,'  only  occasionally 
showing  breasts  or  navel.  Some  of  these  figures 
are  clearly  represented  as  pregnant;  the  more 
'naturalistic'  type,  depicted  seated  or  squat- 
ting, may  be  intended  to  portray  women  in 
childbirth.  Obviously  these  figures  are  allied 
to  the  large  group  of  'mother-goddesses'  and 
'Venuses'  with  whose  representations  the 
whole  ancient  world  was  populated  from 
Aurignacian  times  on.  Whether  the  figures 
from  Arpachiyyah— or  any  other  such  figures 
—actually  represented  goddesses,  human 
beings,  the  principle  of  fertility,  or  whatnot 
we  do  not  intend  to  imply;  there  is  no  good  ev- 
idence to  indicate  the  specific  meaning  of  such 
objects."  As  to  the  pottery  figurines,  chiefly  fe- 
male, of  the  Harappa  Culture  in  the  Indus  val- 
ley, curiously  parallel  to  certain  Mexican  and 

32  Legrain,  1930,  pp.  4-5. 

33  Perkins,  1949,  pp.  32-33. 
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Southwestern  types  in  technique  and  in  their 
association  with  pottery  animals,  birds,  balls, 
pedestalled  bird  effigy,  whistles,  and  rattles, 
Mackay  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  "that 
the  figurines  of  this  type  represent  a  deity, 
possibly  the  Mother-goddess  of  the  Harappa 
Culture  and  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
whose  emblem  the  dove  we  have  found  so 
frequently  in  the  Indus  valley  cities.  ...  [As 
to  certain  corpulent  figurines]  It  is  still  a  moot 
point  whether  these  stout  figures  are  intended 
to  suggest  pregnancy;  if  so,  they  may  have 
been  especially  made  as  votive  offerings  and 
deposited  in  a  shrine  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing children  or  ensuring  safe  child-birth."  34 
"The  poorer  and  more  illiterate  people  prob- 
ably found  a  deity  like  the  Mother  Goddess 
easier  to  understand  and  worship  than  any 
other.  In  India  to-day  she  is  the  guardian  of 
the  house  and  village,  presides  over  child- 
birth, and,  taking  a  more  human  interest  in 
their  needs,  is  altogether  closer  to  her  wor- 
shippers than  any  of  the  recognized  Hindu 
gods."  35 

Sejourne36  has  given  interesting  arguments 
for  identifying  certain  Tlatilco  figurines  with 
the  Corn  Maidens  as  impersonated  by  young 
girls  in  Aztec  festivals  in  honor  of  Cinteotl, 
three  thousand  years  after  Tlatilco,  described 
by  Sahagun.  The  recognition  of  the  Corn 
Maiden  in  addition  to  the  Corn  Mother,  com- 
mon to  Aztec  and  Pueblo  religions,  suggests 
the  Old  World  association  of  the  Corn  Maiden, 
symbolizing  the  new  crop  (Persephone),  with 
the  Corn  Mother  (Demeter),  made  so  familiar 
by  The  Golden  Bough.*1 

The  Palaeolithic  figurines  could  not,  of 
course,  have  been  associated  with  a  cult  of 
agricultural  fertility.  Levy,38  however,  has 
elaborated  the  thesis  that  a  basic  complex  of 
ideas  about  the  earth  as  the  mother  of  both 
men  and  game  animals,  the  cave  as  her  womb 
(hence  the  selection  of  deep  caves  for  magical 
pictures  and  sculptures  of  game  animals),  and 
of  interment  as  a  return  of  the  dead  to  her 
womb,  all  originated  in  Palaeolithic  times  and 

"Mackay,  1943,  pp.  151-55. 

36  Mackay,  1948,  pp.  53-54. 

"Sejourne,  1952.  Cf.  Vaillant,  1941,  p.  178:  "The 
Aztec  corn  goddesses  were  young  and  lovely  and 
probably  derived  from  the  old  cult  of  the  Middle 
Culture  goddesses." 

37  Frazer,  1922,  chaps.  44-46.  Apparently  in  ancient. 


passed  into  later  beliefs,  her  relationship  to 
game  animals  being  extended  to  pastoral  ani- 
mals as  they  became  domesticated  and,  perhaps 
later,  to  the  crops.  The  direct  evidence  of 
connection  betwen  Palaeolithic  gynecomorphic 
representations  and  the  animal  pictures  used 
for  hunting  magic  is  very  slight.  Certainly, 
however,  Pueblo  religion  contains  much  that 
is  consistent  with  Levy's  views.  For  example, 
the  Keresan  "Iyatiku  has  the  attributes  of  an 
earth  mother,  but  Earth  is  referred  to  in 
prayer  as  a  separable  supernatural  (Acoma,  Sia, 
Zufii),  and,  among  Hopi  and  Tiwa,  Earth  is 
the  Mother  of  game.  Hopi  also  call  her  Sand- 
Altar  Woman  or  Childbirth  or  Child-Water 
Woman.  ...  It  is  Child-Water  Woman  who 
sends  women  their  children  by  projecting  into 
them  infant  images."  39 

Levy40  points  out  that  the  Palaeolithic  gyne- 
comorphic figurines  "were  found  in  Aurig- 
nacian  levels  of  habitation,  not  in  the  separated 
recesses  presumably  devoted  to  cave  rites.  .  .  . 
At  Gagarino  on  the  Don  a  number  of  these 
images  were  distributed  within,  and  close  be- 
side, the  circle  of  stones  which  marked  a 
hut-formation.  Their  milieu  is  definitely  do- 
mestic and  they  are  never  found  among  the 
furniture  of  burials.  Some  cult  of  human  fer- 
tility is  indicated,  which  was  brought  into 
touch  with  the  rites  for  animal  reproduction 
in  the  caves.  This  cult  appears,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  statuettes,  to  have  originated 
among  the  Aurignacians  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  spread  westward."  The  circumstances  in 
which  these  images  occur  are,  in  short,  much 
the  same  as  those  in  which  are  found  the  gen- 
erality of  primitive  clay  gynecomorphs  of 
the  Southwest  and  other  parts  of  the  Americas. 

The  familiar  association  of  human  and 
animal  forms  of  figurines  is  extended  back  to 
Aurignacian  times  by  Absolon's  finds  at  Dolni 
Vestonice  (Unter-Wisternitz)  in  Moravia,  the 
only  Palaeolithic  site  yielding  figurines  plasti- 
cally modelled  as  distinguished  from  those 
carved  in  stone,  bone,  or  ivory.  The  modelling 
material  was  "silicated  and  carbonized  bones, 

as  well  as  modern  times  the  Pueblos  represented  the 
Corn  Mother  by  the  non-anthropomcrphic  symbol  or 
fetish  often  called  by  the  Hopi  name  of  tiponi.  Brew, 
1946,  p.  241,  and  references. 
"Levy,  1949. 

39  Parsons,  1939,  vol.  1,  p.  182. 

40  Levy,  1949,  p.  56. 
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such  as  ivory,  ground  to  dust,  mixed  with 
Loess  and  grease  to  form  a  kneadable  paste." 
The  figurines,  gynecomorphic  and  therio- 
morphic,  occurred  in  a  "fire  area"  containing 
carbonized  mammoth  bones  and  other  burnt 
material.  In  or  near  it  were  also  carved  mam- 
moth ivory  gynecomorphs,  some  naturalistic 
and  others  highly  stylized,  and  a  number  of 
other  artifacts,  including  carved  and  painted 
objects  suggesting  cult  significance.  This  area, 
used  perhaps  for  feasting  and  ritual  purposes, 
occurred  in  an  unusually  extensive  habitation 
site.40a 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that  Dai- 
fuku,41  in  his  recent  recapitulation  of  the  case 
for  the  Old  World  origin  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can pit  house,  starts  with  the  Russian  Palaeo- 
lithic sites,  Gagarino  and  Kostienki  I,  at  which 
"venus  figurines"  occur  in  the  house  refuse. 
In  Japan,  a  pit  house  of  apparent  Early  Jomon 
date  has  yielded  a  "very  primitive"  pottery 
gynecomorph.42  At  a  later,  but  still  very 
early,  date  figurines  with  exaggerated  female 
attributes  are  regularly  found  in  association 
with  pit  houses  of  the  Katsuzaka  culture  of 
the  Middle  Jomon.  Although  the  vessels  and 
perhaps  the  figurines  of  pottery  may  have 
ultimately  derived  from  an  agricultural  people, 
neither  farming  nor  pastoralism  appear  in 
Japan  until  considerably  later.43 


Heizer  and  Beardsley's44  clay  figurines  from 
non-agricultural  California  may  represent  the 
diffusion  of  this  technique  for  producing  such 
figures  from  the  agricultural  Southwest;  but 
the  painted  gynecomorphic  pebbles  of  the 
ancient  hunting  and  gathering  cultures  of 
Texas  and  the  small  incised  slates  of  compara- 
tively late  date  from  Kodiak  Island45  may 
represent  the  same  basic  concept  executed  in 
forms  unrelated  to  the  agriculturist's  fictile 
technology.  The  carved  bone  gynecomorphs 
of  the  Iroquois  (Seneca  and  Cayuga),  dated 
at  roughly  a.d.  1590-1660,46  present  an  inter- 
esting analogy  to  the  clay  figurines  of  Pecos 
in  that  there  is  a  brief  recrudescence  in  the 
first  white  contact  period  of  an  earlier  mani- 
festation in  the  area.  The  facts  that  they  occur 
chiefly  in  children's  graves  and  that  modern 
informants  connect  them  with  an  ancestral 
"witch"  belief  suggest  association  with  some- 
thing like  the  Pueblo  earth  Goddess  concerned 
with  the  souls  of  children  in  "wenima." 

Familiar  among  dynastic  Egyptian  tomb 
furniture  are  the  realistic  ushabti  statuettes  of 
servants,  including  dancing  girls  and  concu- 
bines, provided  for  the  service  of  the  dead 
in  the  hereafter.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
clay  and  ivory  figurines,  predominantly  fe- 
male, from  early  predynastic  (Badarian  and 
Amratian)  graves  of  Upper  Egypt  may  have 


4°*  Absolon,  1949,  pp.  24-26.  The  "ceramic"  gyne- 
comorphs, viz.  the  relatively  elaborate  "Venus  of 
Vestonice,"  111  mm.  long,  and  four  smaller  torsos,  are 
shown  in  Absolon,  1929  and  1936.  Absolon,  1949,  p. 
26,  refers  to  a  male  figure,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  illustrated.  There  were  also  two  or 
three  very  crude  heads  which  Absolon  considers 
"satiric." 

"  Daifuku,  1952.  These  carved  figurines  resemble 
generally  those  of  the  Western  European  Aurignacian 
period.  More  abstract  forms  are  also  known  from 
Mizine  in  the  upper  Dneiper  basin  and  from  Malta 
near  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.  For  illustrations  see 
Golomshtok,    1938,    and    Passemard,    1938. 

42  Groot,  1948,  p.  169.  This  specimen  should  be 
substantially  older  than  the  material  from  a  Late 
Jomon  horizon  on  which  a  radiocarbon  age  deter- 
mination of  4513  years  (2562  b.c.)  ±  300  has  been 
made  (Johnson,  1951,  Sample  603.) 

43  Kraus,  1953.  For  a  detailed  description  see  Groot, 
1951,  pp.  50-51,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  a 
"neolithic"  figurine  illustrated  by  Munro,  1911,  fig. 
140,  is  of  the  Middle  Jomon  period.  Both  Groot  and 


Munro  show  several  Later  Jomon  figurines,  which  axe 
more  elaborate  and  lay  less  stress  on  sexual  character- 
istics. Some  of  the  Middle  Jomon  specimens  were 
found  near  small  stone  circles  or  slabs,  and  Groot  sug- 
gests that:  "Possibly  the  two  go  together  and  represent 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  shrine  connected  with  a  fer- 
tility cult."  Munro,  after  pointing  out  that  the  images 
were  not  "a  substitute  for  living  burial  in  that  state  of 
society  where  wives  and  female  slaves  were  still  called 
upon  to  attend  the  departed,"  since  they  are  found  in 
residential  and  not  in  burial  sites,  concludes  that: 
"these  images  were  effigies  of  the  dead,  further  that 
they  were  intended  to  receive  the  soul  or  personality 
of  the  deceased  and  were  not  only  revered  as  memen- 
tos but  were  worshipped  for  their  capacity  to  affect 
the  souls  of  the  living.  One  may  feel  some  surprise 
that  the  feminine  sex  was  apparently  favored  but  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  stage  of  culture,  nor  is  it 
quite  certain  that  the  prominent  mammae  invariably 
indicate  females." 

44  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1942. 

46  Heizer,  1952. 

"  Carpenter,  1942. 
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served  similar  purposes,47  although  some  of 
them  are  not  dissimilar  to  the  supposed 
"Mother  Goddess"  figurines  of  nearby  areas. 
Legrain  attaches  a  similar  significance  to  the 
often  gross  gynecomorphic  figurines  found  in 
Babylonian  graves  down  to  a  late  period  and 
suggests  that  they  are  substitutes  for  the  fun- 
eral slaughter  of  actual  retainers.48  This  ex- 
planation is  not  applicable  to  most  Meso- 
American  and  Southwestern  figurines,  which 
are  not  primarily  mortuary.  It  might  be  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  the  figurine  assem- 
blages found  with  cremations  at  the  Grewe 
site,  Snaketown,  and  Los  Alamos.  Against  it, 
however,  are  the  similarity  of  the  mortuary 
figurines  to  others  found  in  non-mortuary  con- 
texts and  the  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Hoho- 
kam  had  developed  the  social  stratification 
which  such  a  practice  implies.  Among  the 
Caddoan  tribes  to  the  east  funeral  slaughter 
of  retainers  occurred  in  historic  times  but  the 
use  of  images  as  surrogates  had  not  developed. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  favors  the  view 
that  the  gynecomorphic  figurines  of  the  South- 
west, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  latest 
and  most  elaborate  examples,  related  to  a 
human  increase  cult  involving  concepts  basi- 
cally unchanged  since  Palaeolithic  times,  and 
not  to  an  agricultural  increase  cult  or  to  con- 
cepts of  a  Corn  Mother  or  Corn  Maidens.48" 

The  parallel  appearance  of  abundant  clay 
gynecomorphs  in  the  earliest  agricultural  and 
ceramic  stages  of  culture  in  the  Near  East, 
Europe,  Middle  America,  and  the  Southwest 


may  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  agriculture 
stimulates  clay  technology,  which  in  turn 
provides  a  readily  worked  and  (when  fired) 
archarologically  durable  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  images  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral concept  persisting  from  Palaeolithic  times. 
In  the  non-agricultural,  pre-ceramic  Poverty 
Point  culture  the  unavailability  of  suitable 
stones  for  boiling  water  stimulated  a  limited 
development  of  baked  clay  objects  and  here 
too  the  technique  was  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gynecomorphs. 

There  is  another  hypothesis  which  may  be 
speculatively  advanced  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  like  a  strong  dash  of  economic 
determinism  in  their  culturology,  although  its 
actual  merits  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis  the  advent  of  agricul- 
ture, by  increasing  the  productivity  of  labor, 
including  child  labor  in  the  production  of 
food,  creates  a  demand  for  children  and  greatly 
enhances  the  importance  of  the  ancient  in- 
crease cult.  Pioneer  settlers  run  to  large  fam- 
ilies. In  this  view  the  apparent  decline  in 
gynecomorphic  figurines  after  the  Ubaid  per- 
iod in  Mesopotamia,  after  Ticoman  in  central 
Mexico,  after  the  Sedentary  Period  in  southern 
Arizona,  and  after  Basket  Maker  III  in  north- 
ern Arizona  (where,  however,  effigies  of  food 
animals  continued  to  be  common)  might  in 
each  case  be  due  to  the  restoration  of  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence  at  the  existing  level  of  tech- 
nology;   while    the    persisting    emphasis    on 


47  Childe,  1952,  p.  45  says  of  the  Badarian  female 
figurines  that  they:  "may  be  images  of  a  mother  god- 
dess or  substitutes  for  wives"  and  (p.  54)  of  the 
Amratian  that  they:  "are  probably  substitutes  for  liv- 
ing wives  and  attendants  as  were  demonstrably  the 
ushabti  figurines  of  historic  times."  Breasted,  1948,  de- 
scribes or  illustrates  as  servant  statues  a  number  of 
predynastic  figurines,  all  of  which  he  considers  "pre- 
cursors of  dynastic  servant  figures."  There  is,  however, 
an  apparent  gap  of  a  number  of  centuries  between  the 
latest  predynastic  clay  and  ivory  figurines  and  the 
earliest  dynastic  servant  statues;  during  the  later  pre- 
dynastic period,  when  the  first  substantial  evidences  of 
class  differentiation  appear  in  the  archaeological  rec- 
ord, such  figurines  are  not  found  (Childe,  1952,  p.  68). 

"  Legrain,  1930,  p.  6. 

"*  Meighan,  1953,  considers  the  general  problem 
of  the  function  of  anthropomorphic  figurines  found 
in  archaeological  sites  the  world  over.  He  is  skeptical 
of  their  having  cult  significance  in  most  cases  and 


wholly  rejects  the  agricultural  fertility  cult  theory, 
his  principal  grounds  being  that  there  is  "no  case 
in  which  figurines  are  shown  to  be  fertility  emblems 
from  archaeological  evidence,"  that  figurines  occur 
in  the  absence  of  agriculture,  and  vice  versa,  and  that: 
"Throughout  the  world,  pottery  figurines  seem  to 
appear  considerably  later  than  either  agriculture  or 
pottery  itself."  (He  is,  of  course,  on  firm  ground  in 
denying  that  figurines  are  always  associated  with 
agriculture  but  the  statement  last  quoted  appears  to 
me  to  be  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence.)  The 
theory  of  a  human  fecundity  cult  using  figurines  is 
not  specifically  discussed.  He  finds  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  female  over  male  representations  in 
most  archaeological  figurine  series  is  about  the  same 
as  that  found  in  modern  Occidental  dolls,  and  is  "in- 
clined to  believe  that,  unless  there  is  specific  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  the  archaeological  figurines 
are  most  logically  interpreted  as  dolls  or  playthings." 
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figurines  in  western  Mexico  as  compared 
with  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  the  Northern 
Periphery  as  compared  with  the  San  Juan, 
and  possibly  in  the  Indus  Valley  as  com- 
pared with  Mesopotamia,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  persistence  of  easier  conditions  in  newly 
developed  frontier  areas.  Just  as  polygamy 
temporarily  found  favorable  conditions  in 
pioneer  Utah  in  the  mid-ninetenth  century, 
the  increase  cult  flourished  in  pioneer  Utah  of 
the  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries.  The  interest 
in  the  cult  evinced  by  both  the  Sinagua  and 
the  Anasazi  settlers  in  the  area  of  the  Sunset 
Crater  ash-fall  of  course  fits  neatly  into  the 
theory,  since  the  ash-fall  virtually  created 
thousands  of  acres  of  arable  lands  which  cried 
for  hands  to  work  them.  But  enough  of 
"sociological  theory  and  archaeological  fact." 

At  a  late  date  in  Mexico  a  mother  goddess 
or  genus  of  goddesses— Coatlicue,  Cihuacotl, 
Tonantzin— figured  prominently  in  the  Aztec 
pantheon.49  Suggestive  of  the  association  of 
this  type  of  goddess  with  an  increase  cult  in- 
volving the  use  of  gynecomorphic  figurines 
is  a  pottery  statuette  of  Ciuacouatl  (Cihuacotl) 
carrying  a  lusty  infant  under  her  left  arm  and 
in  her  right  hand  a  small  image  of  a  bare- 
bosomed  female,  apparently  herself  in  rep- 
lica.50 In  a  fanciful  moment  I  have  imagined 
a  connection  between  the  thick  elements  of 
the  Pillings  type  of  apron  and  the  intertwined 
serpents  of  Coatlicue's  skirt.51  Among  the 
Maya,  "in  order  to  induce  pregnancy,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  priests,  who  prayed  in  behalf 
of  the  woman  and  placed  under  her  bed  an 
image  of  the  goddess  Ixchel"— a  moon-goddess 
who,  like  "Child-Water  Woman"  was  con- 
cerned with  rainstorms  and  the  world  of  the 
dead  as  well  as  with  childbirth.52 

Steward53  has  said:  "The  kachina-like  an- 
thropomorphic petroglyphs  of  Utah  are  no 
doubt  derived  from  strikingly  similar  square- 
shouldered  Basket  Maker  prototypes  which, 
like  the  clay  figurines,  have  attained  a  devel- 
opment of  some  complexity  in  Utah.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  kachina-like  pictographs  and  pet- 
roglyphs and  the  figurines,  as  they  frequently 


have  striking  similarity  and  both  were  devel- 
oped into  the  period  of  the  latest  cultures  of 
western  and  northern  Utah."  The  small, 
crude,  female  figurine,  seemingly  adapted  to 
private,  if  not  actually  secret,  magical  prac- 
tices, presents  in  general  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  large,  masculine,  hieratic,  masked  figures 
to  be  seen  on  the  canyon  walls;  but  the  addition 
of  her  male  companion  and  the  development 
of  specific  indicia  of  two  personalities,  as  seen 
in  the  Pillings  and  Kanosh  pairs,  suggests  that 
more  advanced  concepts  reflected  in  the 
masked  dancer  cult  of  the  petroglyphs  have 
influenced  the  primitive  figurine  cult.  It  is 
possible,  as  Steward  earlier  suggested,  that 
the  figurines  found  in  the  Kanosh  kivas  were 
in  the  nature  of  true  idols,  to  which  offerings 
were  made.54 

The  occurrence  in  the  south  of  figurines  in 
cremations  does  not  at  first  sight  suggest  a 
functional  relation  to  an  increase  cult  as  known 
in  the  north,  although  mortuary  associations 
with  the  increase  cult  are  suggested  by  the 
statements  already  quoted  that  at  Cochiti  "If  a 
woman  dies  the  oaka  is  buried  or  hidden  with 
her  other  things.  The  oaka  are  the  spirits  of 
children  sent  at  death  to  weni?77a."  If,  as 
argued  here,  the  form  of  eleventh-century 
Utah  figurines  reflect  southern  influence,  the 
underlying  concepts  and  manner  of  use  were 
probably  also  importantly  affected.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  assume  that  there  is  some  common 
explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  similar 
assemblages  of  figurines  in  the  Snaketown  and 
Tres  Alamos  cremation  groups  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  the  Pillings  cache  in  the  other; 
but  the  southern  groups  are  not  paired,  the 
females  much  outnumbering  the  males,  while 
the  Pillings  group  has  no  apparent  mortuary 
association. 

Alternative  hypotheses  as  to  the  presence  of 
several  pairs  of  figurines  in  the  Pillings  cache 
are:  (1)  that  they  represent  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  medicine  man  or  professional  image 
maker;  (2)  that  they  were  made  a  pair  at  a 
time  for  some  recurrent  ceremony,  after  which 
each  pair  was  removed  to  the  cache  where 
they  were  found;   {3)   that  they  represent  a 


"  Vaillant,  1941,  p.  180. 
"Darnel,  1923,  pi.  S3. 
"Vaillant,  1941,  pi.  55. 


"Morley,  1947,  pp.  181,  231. 
63  Steward,  1936,  p.  59. 
"'Steward,  1931,  p.  128. 
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group  of  6  pairs  of  characters.  The  first 
seems  the  least  likely,  since  quantity  produc- 
tion might  be  expected  to  result  in  more  uni- 
formity in  both  style  and  material  than  they 
exhibit.  The  second  would  account  better  for 
the  observed  differences.  Compare  the  images 
of  the  Zufii  War  Brothers,  "which  are  made 
annually  at  the  War  Ceremony  at  the  winter 
solstice  and  set  out  after  the  night  ritual  on 
the  mesa-top  altars  of  the  War  Brothers." 
Parsons55  comments:  "A  unique  trait  in  Pueblo 
image-making,  suggesting  an  annual  installa- 
tion, or  genetically,  an  annual  prayer-stick." 
The  third  hypothesis  necessarily  is  not  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  a 
specific  pair  of  characters  is  represented,  since 
"Pueblo  Spirits  are  readily  collectivized."56 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  characters 
with  specific  modern  Pueblo  supernaturals. 
"Society  impersonations  are  frequently  paired, 
Snake  Boy  and  Girl,  Flute  Boy  and  Girl,  or 
Hawk  Boy  and  Girl  (Hopi).  This  pairing 
is  usually  without  sexual  significance,  but 
there  are  a  few  married  couples— Wind  Old 
Man  and  Wind  Old  Woman,  Kachina  Old 
Woman  and  her  incestuous  brother,  Father 
Koyemshi.  The  Hopi  Maize  god  is  mated; 
Spider  Old  Woman  is  generally  solitary  ex- 
cept for  her  grandsons,  but  sometimes  she  is 
mated  with  Spider  Old  Man.   .   .   .   Keresan 


townspeople  are  represented  collectively  by 
clay  images.  The  Town  chief  takes  care  of 
his  people  by  looking  after  the  figurines,  'his 
children'  (San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo),  just 
as  the  Mother  whom  he  represents  looked  after 
the  images  in  her  basket.  When  the  chief  of 
Awatobi  invited  the  Oraibi  chief  to  destroy 
Awatobi,  he  displayed  two  clay  figurines,  rep- 
resenting one,  the  townsmen,  the  other  the 
townswomen.  'Here  I  have  brought  you  my 
people,'  calmly  he  said."  57 

The  third  theory  is  also  quite  consistent 
with  modern  Pueblo  concepts.  "Six  as  well 
as  four  is  a  numeral  of  direction,  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir  being  included,  and  six  is  a  com- 
mon ritualistic  number.  .  .  .  Twelve  is  also  a 
favored  number,  figuring  particularly  in  war 
myth  or  cult."  58  "In  the  Cochiti  myth  the 
Earth  Mother,  Mother  Iyatiku',  sends  mes- 
sengers to  the  rain  makers,  the  dead,  to  come 
forth.  Then  six  pair,  male  and  female,  a  pair 
from  each  of  the  six  directions,  take  their 
ceremonial  bowls  and  mount  with  them  to  the 
heavens  to  pour  down  the  waters  from  the 
bowl."  59  The  discussion  may  well  be  closed 
with  this  quotation,  which  brings  us  back  once 
more  to  the  chthonic  goddess  associated  with 
waters  from  heaven  as  well  as  with  the  cycle 
of  human  birth  and  death. 


"Parsons,  1939,  vol.  1,  p.  337. 
5"  Parsons,  1939,  vol.  1,  p.  177. 
"Parsons,  1939,  vol.  1,  pp.  101,  336.  See  further,  as 


to  pairs  of  deities,  ibid.,  pp.  203-04. 
58  Parsons,  1939,  vol.  1,  p.  101. 
58  Parsons,  1933,  p.  98. 
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Figure  1 

Pillings   No.   1.    Buff.    Red   paint.    Length,   6   3/16   in.    Breadth   at   shoulder,   2    3/16   in. 
Thickness  at  waist,  9/16  in.  (Figs.  1  through  11,  Peabody  Mus.  photos.) 
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Figure  2 

Pillings  No.  2.    Cream.    Red  and  buff  paint.    Length,  6  in.    Breadth  at  shoulder,  2  9/16 
in.  Thickness  at  waist,  3/4  in. 


Figure  3 

Pillings  No.  3.  Cream.  Red  and  buff  paint.  Length,  6  3/16  in.  Breadth  at  shoulder,  3  1/16 
in.  Thickness  at  waist,  9/16  in.  The  apparent  vertical  layer  of  elements  on  the  outside  of 
the  apron  is  due  to  an  erroneous  replacement  by  the  repairer  of  detached  elements. 
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Figure  4 

Pillings  No.  4.  Pinkish  brown.  Red  and  buff  paint.  Length,  5  3/4  in.   Breadth  at  shoulder, 
2  3/4  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  9/16  in. 


Figure  5 

Pillings  No.  5.  Pinkish  Brown.  Red  and  buff  paint.  Length,  5  9/16  in.  Breadth  at  shoulder, 
1  5/8  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  3/8  in. 
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Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  Figure  6 
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Figure  6 

Pillings  No.  6.    Brown.    Red  and  buff  paint.    Black  paint  in  eye-slits.    Length,  4  3/16  in. 
Breadth  at  shoulder,  1  3/16  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  1/2  in. 


Figure  7 

Pillings  No.  7.    Brown.    Red  and  buff  paint.    Black  paint  in  eye-slits.    Length,  5   3/8  in. 
Breadth  at  shoulder,  1  9/16  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  3/8  in. 
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Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  Figure  8 
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Figure  8 

Pillings  No.  8.    Gray-brown.    Red  paint.    Buff  paint  in  eye-slits.    Length,  6  in.    Breadth 
at  shoulder,  1  5/8  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  9/16  in. 


Figure  9 

Pillings  No.  9.   Gray-brown.   Red  paint.   Buff  paint  in  eye-slits.   Blue-black  paint  on  hair. 
Length,  4  7/8  in.   Breadth  at  shoulder,  2  3/8  in.    Thickness  at  waist,  7/16  in. 
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Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  Figure  10 
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Figure  10 

Pillings  No.   10.    Grayish  brown.    Blue-black   paint  on   breechclout.    Length,  5    1/16  in. 
Breadth  at  shoulder,  2  5/8  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  3/8  in. 


Figure  11 

Pillings  No.  11.    Grayish  brown.   Blue-black  paint  on  apron.    Length  estimated  at  about 
5  in.   Thickness  at  waist,  3/8  in. 
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Figure  12 

Basket  Maker  II  figurines. 

a.  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  no.  H/13465.  From  Cave  26,  Grand  Gulch,  San  Juan  County, 
Utah.   Light  brown.  Length,  122  mm.  (4  13/16  in.).   Unfired.   Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist,  photo. 

b,  f.  Peabody  Mus.  no.  A/3568.  Torso  from  Cave  14,  Sagiotsosi  Canyon,  Kayenta  district, 
northern  Arizona.  Pinkish  brown.  Length,  4  in.,  width,  2  in.,  thickness,  1  1/2  in.  Unfired. 
Side  view,  b',  facing  right,  shows  beginning  of  depression  in  waist  area  which  extends  around 
back,  becoming  narrower.  Peabody  Mus.  photos. 


Figure  13 

An  early  Fremont  and  two  Mogollon  figurines,  a,  a'.  Univ.  of  Colo.  Mus.  no.  6718.  Head 
from  Rat  Midden,  Castle  Park,  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Colo.  Early  Fremont  culture 
(possibly  ca.  a.d.  800).   Length,  46  mm.  (1  3/16  in.).    Unfired.    Univ.  of  Colo.  Mus.  photos. 

b.  Chicago  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  no.  207507.  From  Pithouse  L,  Turkey  Foot  Ridge  site, 
Pine  Lawn  Valley,  New  Mexico.  San  Francisco  or  Three  Circle  Phase  of  the  Mogollon, 
ca.  a.d.  900.  Dark  gray.  Length,  37  mm.  (1  7/16  in.).  Width,  35  mm.  Thickness,  13  mm. 
Fired.    Chicago  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist,  photo. 

c.  Chicago  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  no.  260133.  From  61-80  cm.  level,  Tularosa  Cave,  near 
Aragon,  New  Mexico.  Georgetown  Phase  of  the  Mogollon,  ca.  a.d.  500-700.  Grayish  brown. 
Length,  57  mm.  (2  1/4  in.).  Width,  22  mm.  Thickness,  15  mm.  Fired.  Chicago  Mus.  of  Nat. 
Hist,  photo. 
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An  Early  Fremont  and  Two  Mogollon  Figurines. 


Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  Figure  14 
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Figure  14 

Figurines  from  Rasmussen  Cave,  Nine  Mile  Canyon,  Utah.  Fremont  culture.  Peabody 
Mus.  nos.  (a)  A/7827,  (b)  A/7835,  (c)  A/7832,  (d)  A/7783,  (e)  A/7742,  (f)  A/7841,  (g) 
A/7828,  b,  brown;  others  gray,  ranging  from  chalky  (a)  to  slaty  (d).  Length  of  d,  62  mm. 
(2  7/16  in.)  All  unfired.  Peabody  Mus.  photos. 


Figure  15 

Northern  Pueblo  III  pottery  figurine  and  babe-in-cradle  handles. 

a.  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  no.  H/12764.  Head  and  torso,  possibly  a  ladle  handle,  from 
Room  105,  Pueblo  Bonito,  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico.  Chaco  Branch,  1 1th  century  or  earlier. 
Light  gray.   Length,  62  mm.  (2  7/16  in.).   Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist,  photo. 

b.  b',  b".  Peabody  Mus.  no.  36-131-10/7130.  Ladle  handle  from  Room  250,  West  Mound, 
Awatovi,  Arizona.  Black-on-gray.  Length  of  specimen,  3  in.;  of  figurine,  1  9/16  in.  b"  shows 
the  "cradle"  with  the  detachable  "babe"  removed.  Peabody  Mus.  photos. 

c.  Peabody  Mus.  no.  36-131-10/8016.  Head,  probably  from  babe-in-cradle  ladle,  from 
West  Mound,  Awatovi.  Tan.  Length,  1  in.  Both  b  and  c  belong  to  the  approximate  period 
of  the  transition  from  Black-on-gray  to  Black-on-orange,  late  13th  century.  Peabody  Mus. 
photo. 
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Northern  Pueblo  III  Pottery  Figurine  and  Babe-in-Cradle   Handles,  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Awatovi. 
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Figure  16 

Babe-in-crade  ladle  handles  of  the  Kletha  Focus  of  the  Kayenta  Branch,  Northern  Arizona. 
a,  a',  Mus.  of  Northern  Ariz.  no.  693/NA405-R7-1.  b,  Mus.  of  Northern  Ariz.  no.  693/NA405- 
M-172.  Both  from  Wupatki,  Arizona  (NA405).  Walnut  Black-on-white  ware,  12th  or  13th 
century.   Mus.  of  Northern  Ariz,  photos. 


Figure  17 

Corrugated  olla  with  babe-in-cradle  handle.  Mus.  of  Northern  Ariz.  no.  NA681-R3-493, 
from  site  NA681,  Big  Hawk  Valley,  northern  Arizona.  Found  in  immediate  association  with 
an  olla  of  Walnut  Black-on-white.  Probably  before  a.d.  1250.  The  photograph  is  taken  from 
above  the  rim  of  the  olla,  with  the  inside  of  the  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  outer  surface  at  the  top.   Mus.  of  Northern  Ariz,  photo. 
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Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  Figure  18 
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Figure  18 

Babe-in-cradle  ladle.  Chicago  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  no.  72318.  From  Homolovi  No.  1, 
Jeddito  Valley,  Arizona.  Black-on-yellow  of  the  geometric  style  in  vogue  before  the 
life  forms  characteristic  of  Jeddito  Yellow.  Pueblo  IV,  probably  late  14th  century.  Length, 
15.5  cm.  (6  1/8  in.).  Wattron  Collection.  The  same  specimen  is  illustrated  in  Fewkes,  1926, 
pi.  7,  and  in  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  39,  no.  2.  Fewkes  erroneously  describes  it  as  Black- 
on-white.   Chicago  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist,  photo. 


Figure  19. 
Basket  Maker  III  figurines  from  northeastern  Arizona.  5th  to  7th  centuries.  All  unfired. 

a.  After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  24,  d.    Prayer  Rock  District. 

b.  After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  24,  f.    Prayer  Rock  District. 

c.  After  Morris,  1927,  fig.  9,  b.    Canyon  del  Muerto. 

d.  After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  26,  a.  Prayer  Rock  District. 

e.  After  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  51,  g.    Segi  Canyon. 

f.  After  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  51,  d.    Segi  Canyon. 

g.  After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  25,  c.  Prayer  Rock  District. 
h.  After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  26,  i.  Prayer  Rock  Distict. 
i.  After  Parsons,  1919,  fig.  40,  e.  Canyon  de  Chelly. 

;.       After  Renaud,  1929,  p.  508,  top  row,  fourth  from  left.    Monument  Valley.    (Collected 

by  Cummings.) 
k.      After  Renaud,  1929,  p.  508,  top  row,  left  margin.   Canyon  del  Muerto.    (Collected  by 

Morris.) 
/.       After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  25,  b.    Prayer  Rock  District. 
m.     After  Morris,  1927,  fig.  9,  c.    Canyon  del  Muerto. 
n.      After  Renaud,    1929,   p.   508,   top   row,   right   margin.    Segi   Canyon.     (Collected   by 

Cummings.) 
o.      After  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  51,  a.  Segi  Canyon. 
p.      After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  24,  b.  Prayer  Rock  District. 
q.      After  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  51,  b.  Probably  Keam's  Canyon. 
r.       After  Guernsey,  1931,  pi.  51,  e.  Segi  Canyon. 
s.       After  Parsons,  1919,  fig.  40,  f.  Canyon  de  Chelly. 
t.       After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  25,  f.  Prayer  Rock  District. 
u.      After  Morris,  1927,  fig.  8,  c.  Canyon  del  Muerto. 
v.      After  Parsons,  1919,  fig.  40,  g.  Canyon  de  Chelly. 
w.     After  Morris,  1927,  fig.  9,  a.  Canyon  del  Muerto. 
x.      After  Morris,  1951,  fig.  24,  h.  Prayer  Rock  District. 
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Figure  20. 

Fremont  figurines.  After  Morss,  1931,  pi.  26.  All  from  the  Fremont  River  drainage. 
Terminal  date  probably  about  a.d.  1100.  Unfired.  Estimated  total  length  of  a,  4  to  5  inches. 
These  composite  restorations  are  from  upper  and  lower  fragments  not  necessarily  part  of  the 
same  figure,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  c  is  erroneous  in  combining  a  male  torso  with  a 
female  terminus.  The  typical  "apron  terminus"  is  shown  in  a  and  b,  the  "handle  terminus" 
in  e,  and  the  "stump-leg  terminus"  in  f,  while  c  combines  apron  and  stump-leg.  The  elongated 
eye  of  c  is  atypical  in  the  Fremont  drainage,  the  virtually  circular  eye  being  the  usual  form. 
The  linear  eye  with  tangential  pits  accented  in  slate  blue  paint  of  b  is  unique  in  our  Fremont 
collection.  The  two  fragments  shown  in  a  are  almost  certainly  from  the  same  figure.  The  eyes 
and  the  cross  strips  of  the  apron  are  painted  blue,  and  there  is  red  paint  on  the  cheek  and  on 
the  rosette  of  the  apron.  The  rather  owlish  appearance  is  typical  of  Fremont  heads,  but  is  prob- 
ably not  intentional. 


Figure  21. 

Northern  Periphery  figurines:  a-h  after  Morss,  1931,  pi.  25,  except  d,  which  is  after  Gillin, 
1941,  pi.  4,  no.  63;  ;',  j,  I,  after  Morss,  1931,  pi.  28;  k  after  Morss,  1931,  pi.  27.  All  from  the  Fre- 
mont River  drainage  except  d  from  Marysvale  7  in  the  Sevier  area  and  k  from  Rasmussen 
Cave,  Nine  Mile  Canyon.  Terminal  date  probably  about  1100.  Unfired.  The  simplest  type  of 
Fremont  figurine  is  represented  by  a,  b,  c,  and  e,  none  of  which  appear  ever  to  have  had 
applied  decoration,  a  and  b,  particularly  suggest  the  "babe"  of  the  Kayenta  babe-in-cradle 
handle.  Compare  the  diagonal  lines  below  the  eyes  of  g  with  fig.  22,  m.  Obviously  j  and  k,  and 
probably  /,  are  variants  of  the  apron  terminus  as  more  typically  shown  in  i. 
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Figure  22. 

Northern  Periphery  figurines.   Terminal  date  probably  about  a.d.  1100.    g,  m,  stone,  all 
others  unfired  clay. 


a,  a'. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  9,  a,  b.    Sevier  area. 

b. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  c.    Sevier  area. 

c. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  d.    Sevier  area. 

d,  d'. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  a,  b.    Sevier  area. 

e. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  9,  c.    Plain  City,  Great  Salt  Lake  area. 

f- 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  9,  d.  Grantsville,  Great  Salt  Lake  area. 

g- 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  10,  h.    Willard,  Great  Salt  Lake  area. 

h. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  j.    Kanosh,  Sevier  area. 

i. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  k.  Kanosh,  Sevier  area. 

i- 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  /.    Kanosh,  Sevier  area. 

k. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  in.    Kanosh,  Sevier  area. 

i. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  n.    Nephi,  Sevier  area. 

m. 

After 

Gillin,  1938,  fig.  24.    Sky  House,  Nine  Mile  Canyon. 

n. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  10,  b.    Warren,  Great  Salt  Lake  area. 

0. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  10,  c.    Provo,  Great  Salt  Lake  area. 

P- 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  o.    Nephi,  Sevier  area. 

1- 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  p.    Nephi,  Sevier  area. 

r. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  q.    Nephi,  Sevier  area. 

s,  s'. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  r,  s.    Beaver  City,  Sevier  area. 

t. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  e.    Kanosh,  Sevier  area. 

u. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  f.  Paragonah,  Sevier  area. 

V. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  8,  g.    Kanosh,  Sevier  area. 

w. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  9,  q.    Grantsville,  Great  Salt  Lake  area 

X. 

After 

Steward,  1936,  fig.  9,  p.    Fremont. 

y- 

After 

Morss,  1931,  pi.  25,  a.   4th  from  left.    Fremont. 

The  two  specimens  from  the  Kanosh  kiva  which  I  have  called  the  "Kanosh  pair,"  in  view 
of  their  seeming  correspondence  to  the  paired  males  and  females  of  the  Pillings  group,  are 
a  and  b  (mus.  nos.  9106,  9103).  Both  are  of  red  clay,  and  a  is  covered  with  red  paint.  Length 
of  a,  3Y2  in.  The  sandstone  specimen  from  Willard,  g,  is  striped  in  red;  length,  6  in.  The  Sky 
House  specimen,  m,  associated  with  late  11th  century  tree-ring  dates,  is  "of  hard  limestone, 
possibly  a  nodule";  length,  5.55  cm.  or  about  2%  in.,  maximum  thickness,  2.55  cm.  Some  of  the 
figurines  have  been  more  or  less  completely  burned  to  a  dark  gray  color  by  the  fires  which 
destroyed  the  structures  in  which  they  occurred  (h,  i,  j,  k,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s). 
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Figure  23. 

Earlv  figurines  of  the  southern  Southwest  and  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  All  are  fired  except 
7,  k,  I. 

a,  b,  c.  After  Haury  and  Sayles,  1947,  fig.  25,  a,  b,  c.  Bluff  Ruin,  Forestdale  Valley, 
Arizona.  Mogollon,  Hilltop  Phase,  about  a.d.  200-400.  Length  of  a,  3.5  cm. 

d,  e,  f.  After  Haury,  1941,  fig.  42,  b,  c,  d.  Bear  Ruin,  Forestdale  Valley.  Mogollon, 
Forestdale  Phase,  about  a.d.  600-800.  Length  of  e,  7.5  cm. 

g,  b.  After  Martin,  1943,  fig.  87,  top  row,  3rd  and  4th  from  left.  SU  site,  Pine  Lawn 
district,  New  Mexico.  Mogollon,  Pine  Lawn  Phase,  perhaps  about  a.d.  400-500.  If  h  is  the 
terminus  of  an  anthropomorph,  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  Fremont  apron. 

i,  V,  j,  f,k,  I,  I'.  After  Haury,  1950,  fig.  84,  c,  e,  f,  g.  Ventana  Cave,  Arizona.  Hohokam. 
Phase  and  date  undetermined  but  probably  no  later,  and  possibly  earlier,  than  Pioneer  Period  at 
Snaketown.  Unlike  most  Hohokam  figurines,  this  group  is  unfired  except  for  i.  It  is  possible 
that  ;'  is  the  terminus  of  an  anthropomorph,  upside  down  (cf.  h),  although  this  is  not  a  usual 
form  of  terminus  among  the  Hohokam.  Length  of  ;',  54  mm. 

m,  n,  o,  p.  After  Ford,  1951,  fig.  44,  i,  f,  b,  c.  Greenhouse,  Louisiana.  Early  Coles  Creek 
period.   Date  controversial.   Length  of  m,  9  cm. 

q.  After  Moore,  1913,  fig.  31.  Poverty  Point,  Louisiana.  Poverty  Point  culture,  probably 
earlier  than  a.d.  1  and  possibly  substantially  so.  Length,  2  1/8  in. 

r,  s,  t.  After  Newell  and  Krieger,  1949,  fig.  52,  s',  t,  yf.  George  C.  Davis  site,  western 
Texas.  Alto  Focus,  probably  Phase  2.  Date  uncertain,  perhaps  not  long  after  a.d.  500.  Length 
of  r,  about  2  in. 

u,  v.  After  Haury,  1937,  pi.  206,  a,  c.  Snaketown.  Phase  and  date  uncertain.  Length  of  u, 
7.8  cm.  Length  of  v,  about  5  cm. 
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Figure  24. 

Development  chart  of  Snaketown  figurines.  After  Haury,  1937,  fig.  114.  (From  the  legends 
to  half-tone  plates  of  the  same  specimens  it  would  appear  that  the  heads  in  the  Sweetwater  and 
Estrella  panels,  respectively,  should  be  transposed.) 


Figure  25. 

Snaketown  scoops  with  human  head  handles.  After  Haury,  1937,  pis,  195,  b,  198,  b,  and  172. 
Although  a  and  b  are  attributed  to  Sacaton  and  Santa  Cruz  Phases  respectively,  both  faces  are 
in  the  style  seen  on  Santa  Cruz  separate  figurines,  c  is  from  a  bowl  of  Gila  Butte  Red-on-buff 
and  the  eye  is  similar  to  that  of  some  Gila  Butte  figurines,  b  and  c  probably  before,  and  a 
after  a.d.  900. 
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Figure  24. 


Figure  25. 
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Figure  26. 
Hohokam  figurines  of  Santa  Cruz  style.  Fired. 

a.  After  Gladwin  and  Gladwin,  1933,  pi.  10  (lower).  The  Grewe  site,  Sacaton  9:4,  south- 
ern Arizona.  The  eyes  and  the  nose  (particularly  as  seen  in  profile  in  fig.  27,  n)  are  typical  of 
the  Gila  Butte  Phase  at  Snaketown,  but  the  general  shape,  chin  ornaments,  and  elaborate  neck- 
lace, which  retains  traces  of  red  paint,  align  this  figure  rather  with  those  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
cremation  group  at  Snaketown.  Date  uncertain  but  probably  before  a.d.  900.  Length,  6  inches. 

b,  c,  d,  e,  f.  After  Haury,  1937,  pis.  197,  g,  197,  i,  197,  j,  197,  e,  198,  f.  Snaketown.  Probably 
before  a.d.  900.  With  the  possible  exception  of  f,  all  from  a  single  cremation  group  but  con- 
sidered typical  of  Santa  Cruz  Phase.  Of  10  figures  with  heads  in  this  group,  at  least  6  show 
breasts,  but  d  definitely  lacks  them.  Two  much  cruder  heads  were  also  included.  Length  of  b, 
11.3  cm.,  or  about  5  1/2  in.;  of  the  leg  fragment  f  (not  to  scale  with  the  adjacent  figures),  about 
1  3/4  in. 

g,  h,  i,  j.  After  Tuthill,  1947,  pi.  23,  e,  n,  g,  h.  All  from  a  single  cremation  group  at  the 
Tres  Alamos  site  in  the  San  Pedro  River.  Tres  Alamos  or  Tucson  Phase.  Date  uncertain 
within  approximate  limits  a.d.  900-1450.  Length  of  h,  7  1/16  in. 

k,  I.  After  Fulton  and  Tuthill,  1940,  pi.  16,  lower  left  corner  and  j.  Gleeson,  San  Pedro 
River  drainage,  southern  Arizona.  Date  uncertain,  probably  after  and  possibly  well  after  a.d. 
900.  On  /:  "What  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  make  fairly  accurate  representations  of 
feet  is  found  .  .  .  but,  unfortunately,  the  front  portion  of  each  foot  had  broken  off.  The  heels 
are  shown  as  short  projections  and  the  bottoms  of  the  feet  seem  to  be  flat,  probably  allowing 
the  figure  to  stand  by  itself.  .  .  .  Two  large  pieces  of  clay  that  shelve  out  abruptly  had  been 
added  to  the  gluteal  region  to  represent  buttocks.  Someone  either  was  decidedly  factual  or 
had  a  sense  of  humor."  Length  of  j,  4  1/8  in. 

m,  n.  After  Fulton,  1938,  pi.  15,  c,  d.  Dragoon  (Texas  Canyon),  southern  Arizona.  Ap- 
proximately contemporary  with  Gleeson.  The  material  of  n  is  schist  but  the  sculptor  has  con- 
formed as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  pottery  norm.  Length  of  n,  4  1/8  in. 

o,  o'.  After  Sayles,  1945,  pi.  57,  a,  a'.  San  Simon  Valley,  southern  Arizona.  Encinas  Phase 
of  the  Late  period.  Probably  well  after  a.d.  900.  The  rear  view,  not  here  shown,  reveals  "in- 
cised headband"  across  the  back  of  the  head.  Length,  4  3/4  in. 

p,  p'.  After  Fewkes,  1909,  fig.  75,  f.  San  Pedro  Valley,  southern  Arizona.  The  front  view 
appears  rather  similar  to  the  general  run  of  Santa  Cruz  figurines,  although  the  head  is  rather 
long  and  narrow  and  applied  eyes  are  absent.  In  profile  the  effect  approaches  the  so-called 
"Prescott  type." 
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Figure  27. 
Sacaton  and  other  southern  heads.   Nebraska  heads.   Fired. 

a,  b,  c,  d,  d'.  After  Haury,  1937,  pi.  195,  /,  f,  g,  h,  h'.  Snaketown.  Sacaton  Phase,  about 
a.d.  900-1100.  No  bodies  are  found  corresponding  to  these  heads,  which  "were  modelled  on  a 
bundle  of  wrapped  fiber  which  protruded  both  above  and  below  the  head."  Length  of  c,  4.3  cm. 

e,  f.  After  Gladwin  and  Gladwin,  1933,  pi.  10,  upper  row.  The  Grewe  site,  Sacaton  9:4. 
These  Sacaton  heads  from  the  Grewe  site  are  indistinguishable  in  style  from  those  found  at 
Snaketown. 

g.  After  Haury,  1937,  pi.  197,  f.  Snaketown.  Profile  of  the  figurine  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
cremation  group  shown  in  front  view  in  fig.  26,  b. 

h,  j,  k.  After  Tuthill,  1947,  pi.  23,  a,  k,  m.  Tres  Alamos,  southern  Arizona.  The  elaborate 
decoration  of  a  is  unusual.  It  is  attributed  to  the  Tucson  Phase,  a.d.  1200-1450,  "has  a  Mexican 
appearance,  is  painted  with  a  red  pigment  and  has  an  elaborate  headdress  and  hairdo  and  large 
ear  spools."  k  is  a  rather  crude  version  of  the  scoop  with  a  head  as  a  handle. 

;',  /.  After  Fulton,  1938,  pis.  15,  a,  14,  d.  Texas  Canyon,  near  Dragoon,  southern  Arizona. 
Busts,  such  as  i,  occur  occasionally  in  Fremont  and  Pecos  figurines  as  well  as  among  the  Hoho- 
kam.  /  is  another  example  of  the  scoop  handle,  which  here  includes  the  torso  as  well  as  the  head. 
This  specimen  is  classed  by  Fulton  with  "children's  pottery  vessels,"  having  a  total  length  of 
only  3  9/32  in. 

w.  After  Sayles,  1945,  pi.  57,  b.  San  Simon  Valley,  southern  Arizona.  This  simple  form  of 
terminus  is  widespread  in  the  southern  figurine  tradition  and  has  northern  parallels. 

n.  After  Gladwin  and  Gladwin,  1933,  pi.  10,  lower  left.  This  profile  of  the  figurine  from 
the  Grewe  site  shown  in  fig.  26,  a  is  typically  Gila  Butte. 

o.  After  Sayles,  1936,  pi.  19,  a.  Chihuahua.  Ramos  Phase,  perhaps  around  a.d.  1400.  Per- 
haps not  typical  although  appearing  in  Sayles  chart  of  characteristic  traits. 

p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u.  After  Strong,  1935,  fig.  30,  g,  h,  r,  s,  t,  u.  Nebraska  culture,  Nebraska.  Date 
not  established  but  well  before  the  contact  period.  Connection  with  the  Southwest  not  estab- 
lished, but  presented  for  comparison  with  the  Sacaton  series  which  they  resemble  in  being  ap- 
parently designed  for  attachment  to  bodies  of  perishable  material  and,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
q  and  s,  in  the  relatively  successful  integration  of  the  features  and  facial  planes.  These  heads 
suggest  the  Mexican  Xipe. 
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Figure  28. 

Southern  figurines  of  the  Prescott,  Flagstaff,  and  Salt  River  areas.  Fired. 

a,  b,  c,  d.  After  Haury,  1937,  pi.  207,  a,  b,  c,  d.  Prescott  area,  central  Arizona,  (a,  b  from 
Bradshaw  iMts.  1:7;  c,  e,  from  Bradshaw  iYlts.  1:8;  d  from  Bradshaw  Mts.  1:5.)  Prescott  Branch. 
Probably  11th  century.  Length  of  d,  6  cm.  (2  3/8  in.).  The  crude  appearance  of  these  fig- 
urines is  due  in  large  part  to  the  coarse,  friable  ware  of  which  they  are  made. 

f,  i,  '',  h  f,  k,  k',  I,  I',  m.  After  McGregor,  1941,  fig.  21,  d  and  fig.  23,  d,  e,  f,  g.  Winona 
Village,  east  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  Sinagua  culture,  probably  with  direct  Hohokam  admixture, 
about  a.d.  1100.  The  figurines,  of  Winona  Brown  or  Angell  Brown  ware,  are  attributed  to 
the  Angell  (/',  k,  /),  Padre  (j)  and  Winona  (?n)  Foci.  These  foci  are  differentiated  largely  on 
architectural  grounds  and  overlap  chronologically,  all  the  tree-ring  dates  falling  within  a  few 
decades.  Length  of  f,  about  6.5  mm.  (6  9/16  in.),  and  of  m,  about  6  cm.  (3  3/8  in.),  i  to  m 
being  on  the  same  scale. 

g,  g',  b,  h'.  After  Haury,  1945fl,  fig.  118,  d,  d',  e,  e1.  Los  Hornos,  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona. Hohokam,  Sedentary  Period,  probably  before  a.d.  1200.  h  is  the  handle  of  a  Red-on-buff 
scoop.  Length  of  g,  3  in. 

72,  n',  o,  o',  p,  q,  r.  After  Haury,  1945j,  fig.  69,  a,  a',  b,  V,  d,  e.  Los  Muertos,  Salt  River 
Valley,  Arizona.  Civano  Phase,  about  14th  century.  The  similarity  of  this  assemblage  to  those 
of  Winona  Village  and  Los  Hornos,  both  supposedly  200  years  or  so  earlier,  is  remarkable. 
Length  of  n,  1  7/8  in. 
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Figure  29. 

Miscellaneous  northern  Pueblo  figurines.   Fired,  except  d. 

a,  b.  After  Kidder  and  Guernsey,  1919,  fig.  62.  Ruin  A,  Marsh  Pass,  Arizona.  Pueblo  II  or 
III,  Kayenta  Branch,  probably  within  a.d.  1000-1300.   Length  of  a,  about  1  3/4  in. 

c.  After  Hayden,  1930,  fig.  13,  d.  Mesa  House,  near  Overton,  Nevada.  Pueblo  II,  a.d. 
900-1100,  probably  after  1000.  Female  torso? 

d.  After  Wheeler,  1942,  fig.  34,  b.  Etna  Cave,  near  Caliente,  Nevada.  Pueblo  II  period, 
a.d.  900-1000.  Unfired.  Could  be  a  head  or  a  terminus.  Site  shows  Northern  Periphery  influence. 

e.  After  Jeancon,  1923,  pi.  56,  /.  Po-shu,  Chama  Valley,  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  area,  New 
Mexico.    About  a.d.  1400.    Biscuit-ware  paste.   Length,  62  mm.   (about  2  1/2  in.). 

f  through  s.  After  Kidder,  1932,  figs.  91,  89,  b,  85,  a,  85,  b,  85,  c,  133,  j,  92,  e,  92,  c, 
98,  a,  98,  b,  97,  b,  97,  c,  93,  a,  95,  d.  Pecos,  New  Mexico.  Glaze  V  period,  about  a.d.  1550-1650. 
The  flat  bodied  are  exemplified  in  h,  /',  j,  and  r.  k  is  cut  out  of  a  sherd.  The  others  belong 
to  the  round  bodied  types.  The  very  broad,  flat-topped  heads,  such  as  h,  i,  and  r,  might 
have  been  derived  from  a  head  attached  to  or  expanded  into  a  shallow  bowl.  Cf.  the  extreme 
right  hand  column  in  the  Snaketown  developmental  chart,  fig.  24.  The  round  backed  type 
with  a  flat  base,  exemplified  in  m  through  q,  suggests  the  so-called  "Prescott  type"  of  the 
southern  tradition.   Scale  various.   Compare  e  and  m  with  23,  v  from  Snaketown. 
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Figure  30. 
Miscellaneous  non-Southwestern  figurines;  "babes-in-cradles." 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  After  Heizer  and  Beardsley,  1943,  pi.  26,  a,  b,  e,  d',  f.  California  figurines. 
Fired,  a,  Shasta  County.  Length,  53  mm.  b,  Shasta  County.  Length,  62  mm.  c,  Sand  dunes, 
Tomales  Peninsula,  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Marin  County.  Length,  72  mm.  d,  Near 
shell  midden,  Drake's  Estero,  Marin  County.  Length,  53  mm.  Head  probably  punched,  similar 
to  a  and  b.  e,  McClure  site  (shell  midden),  Tomales  Bay,  Marin  County.   Width,  32  mm. 

f.  After  Davenport  and  Chelf,  1947,  pi.  3,  fig.  4,  a.  Muertos  Cave,  near  Shumla,  Val 
Verde  County,  Texas.  Chronological  position  undetermined.  Length,  about  1  1/4  in.  Unfired, 
painted  black.  Comparison  with  designs  on  the  painted  pebbles  of  the  region  (cf.  fig.  30,  n, 
o)  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  representation  is  of  a  female  torso. 

g.  After  Coffin,  1932,  fig.  17.  Bee  Cave,  Brewster  County,  Texas.  Chronological  position 
undetermined.  Drawing  based  on  all  three  of  specimens  shown  in  Coffin's  photograph.  Unfired. 

h.  After  Saville,  1924,  fig.  72.  Tiburon  Island,  Gulf  of  California.  Chronological  position 
undetermined.  Fired.   Length,  2  5/8  in.   Saville  considered  that  pregnancy  is  represented. 

i.  After  Quimby,  1942,  pi.  17,  fig.  10.  Bayou  Goula  site,  Louisiana.  Natchezan  culture, 
probably  18th  century.  Length,  1  3/8  in.  The  figurine  appears  somewhat  abraded  but  is  pre- 
sumably fired. 

j,  k.  After  Haury,  1945  b,  fig.  2,  d  and  e.  Cuicuilco,  Valley  of  Mexico.  Perhaps  about  400 
B.C.  Fired.  Adduced  by  Haury  as  comparable   in  style  with  earliest  Southwestern  figurines. 

/,  m.  After  Vaillant,  1931,  pi.  66,  top  row,  4th  and  5th  from  left.  Ticoman,  Valley  of 
Mexico.   Type  M.  Early-Intermediate  transition.   Probably  earlier  than  j  and  k. 

n,  o.  After  Davenport  and  Chelf,  1947,  pi.  3,  fig.  5;  pi.  2,  fig.  3.  Val  Verde  County,  Texas. 
n  from  Eagle  Cave.  Painted  pebbles.  These  two  examples  are  fairly  typical  but  are  inadequate 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  design  of  the  anthropomorphic  painted  pebbles.  About 
3  in. 

p.  After  Heizer,  1952,  fig.  90,  top  row,  2nd  from  left.  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska.  Later  pre- 
historic. Incised  slate.  Length,  about  2  3/4  in. 

q,  q'.  After  Fewkes,  1926,  pi.  6.  Young's  Canyon,  Arizona.  Handle  of  Black-on-white 
ladle.  Kayenta  Branch,  probably  12th  century.  The  design  in  the  bowl,  shown  in  Fewkes' 
drawing  but  omitted  here,  comprises  a  checkered  band  framed  above  and  below  by  a  con- 
tinuous black  line,  and  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  on  the  Homolovi  ladle  shown  in  fig.  18. 
Length  of  handle,  3  3/8  in.;  of  bowl,  3  3/4  in. 

r.  After  Steward,  1936,  pi.  7.  Torrey,  Fremont  River  district,  Utah.  Chronological  posi- 
tion uncertain,  possibly  Fremont  culture,  about  11th  century,  possibly  later.  Basketry  cradle 
with  buckskin  lashings,  hood  covering,  and  carrying  strap  containing  clay  figurine,  presum- 
ably unfired,  with  black  and  white  face  paint.  Charles  Lee  collection.  Length  of  cradle,  18  in.; 
of  figurine,  7-8  in. 

s.  After  Hough,  1919,  pi.  49,  fig.  4.  Modern  Hopi  pottery  doll  in  wicker  cradle.  Rag 
around  doll's  shoulder.   The  cradle  is  an  accurate  reproduction  of  a  Hopi  cradle. 

f.  After  Stevenson,  1883,  fig.  489.  Modern  Zuni  wooden  doll  in  cradle  of  woven  willows. 
Length  of  cradle,  about  9  in. 
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Figure    31. 
Late  figurines  from  Apatzingan,  Pecos,  and  Kimmswick. 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  After  Kelly,  1947,  fig.  62,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  h,  and  fig.  63,  a.  Apatzingan, 
State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico.  Llano  period,  the  latest  period  at  Apatzingan,  perhaps  immedi- 
ately after  the  Conquest.  Fired,  g  is  a  reconstruction  from  fragments  of  three  hollow  figurines. 
The  others  are  solid.  Length  of  a,  about  5  cm.  (2  in.);  of  g,  about  15  cm.  (6  in.).  Coronado 
recruited  many  of  his  Indians  in  Michoacan. 

h.  After  Kidder,  1932,  fig.  84,  g.  Pecos,  New  Mexico.  Fired.  Length,  about  2  3/4  in. 

i,  '%'.  Specimen  no.  63637  in  Peabody  Museum.  Kimmswick,  Missouri.  From  the  general 
digging.  Fired.  Length,  6  in.;  width  at  shoulder,  3  5/8  in.;  dorso-ventral  thickness,  1  1/4  to 
1  3/4  in.  There  are  indications  that  hands  were  attached  at  waist  level,  in  front  (approximately 
as  in  g).  The  profile,  i',  faces  the  left.  Historic  or  late  prehistoric,  probably  not  before 
1400  at  earliest. 
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tute of  Andean  Research  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.) 
1946.  58  pages,  10  plates,  and  34  illustrations  in 
the  text.  $1.65. 

No.  4.  Indian  Skeletal  Material  from  the  Central 
Coast  of  Peru.  By  Marshall  T.  Newman.  (Re- 
search project  no.  8  of  the  Institute  of  Andean 
Research  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordi- 


nator of  Inter-American  Affairs.)   1947.  72  pages, 

frontispiece,  7  plates,  and  26  tables.  $2.50. 
VOLUME  XXVIII 
No.   1.    A  Stone  Age  Cave  Site  in  Tangier.     By 

Bruce   Howe  and  Hallam  L.  Movius,  Jr.   1947. 

32  pages,  7  plates,  and  1  illustration  in  the  text. 

$1.00. 

VOLUME  XXIX 

Studies  in  the  Anthropology  of  Bougainville,  Solo- 
mon Islands.  1949.  By  Douglas  L.  Oliver,  (Nos. 
1^4  bound  under  one  cover.)  $5.85. 

No.  1.  The  Peabody  Museum  Expedition  to  Bou- 
gainville, Solomon  Islands,  1938-39.  28  pages, 
6  collotype  figures,  and  9  illustrations  in  the  text. 

No.  2.  Human  Relations  and  Language  in  a  Pap- 
uan-speaking Tribe  of  Southern  Bougainville, 
Solomon  Islands.  38  pages.  2  collotype  figures, 
and  1  illustration  in  the  text. 

No.  3.  Economic  and  Social  Uses  of  Domestic  Pigs 
in  Siuai,  Southern  Bougainville,  Solomon  Is- 
lands, 30  pages,  4  collotype  figures,  and  3  illustra- 
tions in  the  text. 

No.  4.  Land  Tenure  in  Northeast  Siuai,  Southern 
Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands.  98  pages,  8  col- 
lotype figures,  and  7  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXXI,  $7.50;  bound  in  cloth,  $10.00. 

Tribes  of  the  Liberian  Hinterland.  By  George 
Schwab;  Edited,  with  additional  material  by 
George  W.  Harley.  1947.  536  pages,  83  collotype 
figures,  and  29  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXXII 

No.  1.  The  Cowrie  Shell  Miao  of  Kweichow.  By 

Margaret  Portia  Mickey.  1947.  84  pages,  8  plates, 

and  12  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.50. 
No.    2.    Masks   as    Agents    of    Social   Control   in 

Northeast  Liberia.  By  George  W.  Harley.  1950. 

46  pages,  frontispiece,  and   15   collotype  figures. 

$3.25. 
(VOLUMES  XXXIII,  XXXIV  reserved  for  the  Awa- 

tovi  Series.) 

VOLUME  XXXV 

No.  1.  The  Changing  Physical  Environment  of  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona.  By  John  T.  Hack. 
1942.  86  pages,  12  plates,  frontispiece,  and  54 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.75. 

No.  2.  Prehistoric  Coal  Mining  in  the  Jeddito  Val- 
ley, Arizona.  By  John  T.  Hack.  1942.  24  pages, 
5  plates,  and  10  illustrations  in  the  text.  75  cents. 

No.  3.  Part  I:  Mammals  Found  at  the  Awatovi 
Site;  Part  II:  Post-Cranial  Skeletal  Characters 
of  Deer,  Pronghorn,  and  Sheep-Goat,  with 
Notes  on  Bos  and  Bison.  By  Barbara  Lawrence. 
1951.  44  pages  and  20  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$2.00. 

VOLUME  XXXVI,  $5.85;  bound  in  cloth,  $8.35. 

Franciscan  Awatovi:  the  Excavation  and  Conjec- 
tural Reconstruction  of  a  17th-Century  Span- 
ish Mission  Establishment  at  a  Hopi  Indian 
Town  in  Northeastern  Arizona.  By  Ross  Gor- 
don Montgomery,  Watson  Smith,  and  J.  O.  Brew. 
1949.  362  pages,  17  plates,  1  color  plate,  and  45 
illustrations  in  the  text. 


VOLUME  XXXVII,  $7.50;  bound  in  cloth,  $10.00. 

Kiva  Mural  Decorations  at  Awatovi  and  Ka- 
waika-a:  With  a  Survey  of  Other  Wall  Paint- 
ings in  the  Pueblo  Southwest.  By  Watson  Smith. 
1952.  348  pages,  64  collotype  figures,  9  color 
plates,  and  28  illustrations  in  the  text. 

(VOLUMES  XXXVIII,  XXXIX  reserved  for  the 
Awatovi  Series.) 

VOLUME  XL  complete,  $11.00;  bound  in  cloth, 
$13.50. 

No.  1.  Gregorio,  the  Hand-trembler:  A  Psychobio- 
logical  Personality  Study  of  a  Navaho  Indian. 
Bv  Alexander  H.  and  Dorothea  C.  Leighton.  1949. 
172  pages  and  7  charts.  $2.50. 

No.  2.  Some  Sex  Beliefs  and  Practices  in  a  Navaho 
Community,  with  comparative  material  from 
other  Navaho  areas.  By  Flora  L.  Bailey.  1950. 
108  pages.  $3.00. 

No.  3.  Three  Navaho  Households:  A  Compara- 
tive Study  in  Small  Group  Culture.  By  John 
M.  Roberts.  1951.  88  pages,  6  tables,  and  14  collo- 
type figures.  $3.00.  Out  of  print. 

No.  4.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Ramah  Navaho.  By 
Paul  A.  Vestal.  1952.  94  pages.  $2.50. 

VOLUME  XLI 

No.  1.  Navaho  Veterans:  A  Study  of  Changing 
Values.  By  Evon  Z.  Vogt.  1951.  224  pages,  3 
tables,  and  11  charts.  $3.00. 


VOLUMES  XLII-XLV  reserved  for  studies  in  the 
social  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  the  Amer- 
ican Southwest. 

VOLUME  XL VI  complete,  $13.35;  bound  in  cloth, 
$15.85. 

The  Anthropology  of  Iraq.  By  Henry  Field. 

No.  1.  The  Northern  Jazira.  1951.  116  pages,  196 
tables,  49  collotypes,  and  5  illustrations  in  the 
text.  $6.50. 

Nos.  2-3.  Kurdistan  and  Conclusions.  1952.  176 
pages,  9  charts,  187  tables,  29  graphs,  and  76  col- 
lotype figures.  $6.85. 

VOLUME  XL VII 

No.  1.  Culture:  A  Critical  Review  of  Concepts 
and  Definitions.  By  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Clyde 
Kluckhohn.  1952.  228  pages.  $5.25. 

VOLUME  XL VIII 

No.  1.  Contributions  to  the  Anthropology  of  the 
Caucasus.  By  Henry  Field.  156  pages,  235  tables, 
9  graphs,  and  24  collotype  figures.  $6.50. 

VOLUME  XLIX 

No.  1.  Clay'  Figurines  of  the  American  Southwest, 
with  a  description  of  the  new  Pillings  find  in 
Northeastern  Utah  and  a  comparison  with  certain 
other  North  American  figurines.  By  Noel  Morss. 
1954.  74  pages,  2  maps,  18  collotype  figures,  and 
13  illustrations.  $3.50. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 
(QUARTO) 


VOLUME  I  (including  nos.  2-6)  complete,  with  In- 
dex, $8.00;  bound  in  cloth,  $12.00.  Complete  (in- 
cluding no.  1,  photostat  edition),  bound  in  cloth, 
$40.00. 

No.  1.  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Copan,  Honduras.  1896. 
48  pages,  map,  8  plates,  and  illustrations  in  the 
text.  A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Explorations 
by  the  Museum,  1891-95.  Photostat  edition  avail- 
able. 

No.  2.  Explorations  of  the  Cave  of  Loltun,  Yuca- 
tan. By  E.  H.  Thompson,  1897.  22  pages,  8 
plates,  and  illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.50. 

No.  3.  The  Chultunes  of  Labna.  By  E.  H.  Thomp- 
son. 1897.  20  pages,  13  plates,  and  illustrations  in 
the  text.  $1.50. 

No.  4.  Researches  in  the  Uloa  Valley.  By  George 
Byron  Gordon.  1898.  44  pages,  map,  12  plates, 
and  illustrations  in  the  text.  (Under  same  cover 
with  No.  5.) 

No.  5.  Caverns  of  Copan.  By  George  Byron  Gor- 
don. 1898.  12  pages,  map,  and  1  plate.  Nos.  4  and 
5  under  one  cover,  $2.25. 

No.  6.  The  Hieroglyphic  Stairway.  Ruins  of  Co- 
pan.  By  George  Byron  Gordon.  1902.  38  pages, 
18  plates,  and  26  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.75. 

VOLUME  II  complete,  with  Index,  $11.75;  bound  in 
cloth,  $15.75. 

No.  1.  Researches  in  the  Central  Portion  of  the 
Usumatsintla  Valley.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1901. 


75  pages,  33  plates,  and  26  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$4.50. 

No.  2.  Researches  in  the  Usumatsintla  Valley, 
Part  II.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1903.  130  pages,  47 
plates,  and  42  illustrations  in  the  text.  $7.25. 

VOLUME  III  complete,  with  Index,  $7.00;  bound  in 
cloth,  $11.00. 

No.  1.  Archaeological  Researches  in  Yucatan.  By 
Edward  H.  Thompson.  1904.  20  pages,  3  color 
plates,  6  plates  (3  of  which  are  double),  and  11 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.75. 

No.  2.  The  Ruins  of  Holmul,  Guatemala.  By  R. 
E.  Merwin  and  G.  C.  Vaillant.  1932.  103  pages, 
1  color  plate,  36  plates,  and  31  illustrations  in  the 
text.  $5.25. 

VOLUME  IV  complete,  with  Index,  $8.40;  bound  in 
cloth,  $12.40. 

No.  1.  Explorations  of  the  Upper  Usumatsintla  and 
Adjacent  Region.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1908.  52 
pages,  13  plates,  map,  and  8  illustrations  in  the 
text.  $2.50. 

No.  2.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region.  By  Teobert 
Maler.  1908.  74  pages,  30  plates,  and  22  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $4.50. 

No.  3.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region  (continued). 
By  Teobert  Maler.  1910.  42  pages  and  2  plates. 
$1.40. 


VOLUME  V  complete,  with  Index,  $10.25;  bound  in 
cloth,  $14.25. 

No.  1.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  Tikal.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1911.  92 
pages,  28  plates,  and  17  illustrations  in  the  text. 
(Under  same  cover  with  No.  2.) 

No.  2.  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Tikal,  Guatemala.  By 
Alfred  M.  Tozzer.  1911.  42  pages,  2  plates,  and  30 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Nos.  1  and  2  under  one 
cover,  $6.25. 

No.  3.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Prehistoric 
Ruins  of  Nakum,  Guatemala.  By  Alfred  M. 
Tozzer.  1913.  60  pages,  23  plates,  and  54  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $4.00. 

VOLUME  VI,  out  of  print. 

Maya  Art.  By  Herbert  J.  Spinden.  1913.  308  pages, 
29  plates,  map,  and  286  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  VII,  $10.00;  bound  in  cloth,  $14.00. 

Cocle:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Central  Pan- 
ama. By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop  and  Others.  Part  I. 
Historical  Background,  Excavations  at  the  Sitio 
Conte,  Artifacts  and  Ornaments.  1937.  327 
pages,  4  color  plates,  maps,  and  271  illustrations  in 
the  text. 


VOLUME  VIII  $10.00;  bound  in  cloth,  $14.00. 

Cocle:  Part  II.  Pottery  of  the  Sitio  Conte  and 
Other  Archaeological  Sites.  By  Samuel  K.  Lo- 
throp. 1942.  292  pages,  3  color  plates,  maps,  and 
491  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  IX  complete,  $16.75;  bound  in  cloth,  $20.75. 

No.  1.  Archaeology  of  the  North  Coast  of  Hon- 
duras. By  Doris  Stone.  1941.  103  pages  and  99 
illustrations  in  the  text.   $3.00. 

No.  2.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  El  Salvador. 
By  John  M.  Longyear,  III.  (Research  project  no. 
10  of  the  Institute  of  Andean  Research  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.)  1944.  90  pages,  15  plates,  and  30 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $3.75. 

No.  3.  Archaeology  of  Southern  Veraguas,  Pan- 
ama. By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop.  1950.  116  pages,  10 
tables,  and  150  illustrations  in  the  text.  $10.00. 

VOLUME  X 

No.   1.     The   Cenote  of  Sacrifice,   Chichen   Itza, 

Yucatan.    Part  I— Introduction.    By  Alfred  M. 

Tozzer.   In  preparation. 
No.  2.    Metals  from  the  Cenote  of  Sacrifice.    (Part 

II.)   By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop.  1952.  140  pages,  39 

tables,  114  illustrations  in  the  text.  $10.00. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 

(OCTAVO) 


Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum's  activities  have  been 
published  annually  since  the  year  1868.  From  that 
date  through  1890,  24  Annual  Reports  were  printed, 
embodying  not  only  the  routine  accounts  and  sum- 
maries but  also  the  expedition  and  research  reports 
of  the  type  which  since  that  time  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Papers  and  Memoirs.  The  8th,  11th, 
and  15th  are  now  out  of  print.  The  others  are  avail- 
able at  75  cents  each  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Tenth  Report,  containing  the  following  articles: 
Discovery  of  supposed  Palaeolithic  Implements 
from  Glacial  Drift  in  Delaware  Valley,  near  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  (Illustrated); 
Age  of  Delaware  Gravel  Bed  Containing  Chipped 
Pebbles,  by  N.  S.  Shaler;  Exploration  of  Ash  Cave 
in  Benton  Township,  Hocking  County,  Ohio,  by 
E.  B.  Andrews;  Exploration  of  Mounds  in  South- 
eastern Ohio,  by  E.  B.  Andrews.  (Illustrated) ; 
Exploration  of  Alound  in  Lee  County,  Virginia, 
by  Lucien  Carr.  (Illustrated);  Art  of  War  and 
Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by 
A.  F.  Bandelier.   $2.00. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Reports  (under  one  cover), 
containing  the  following  articles: 
Measurements  of  Crania  from  California,  by  Lucien 
Carr;  Flint  Chips,  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  (Illustrated); 
Method  of  Manufacturing  Pottery  and  Baskets 
among  Indians  of  Southern  California,  by  Paul 
Schumacher;  Aboriginal  Soapstone  Quarries  in 
District    of    Columbia,    by    Elmer    R.    Reynolds; 


Ruins   of   Stone   Pueblo   on   Animas   River,    New 
Mexico,  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan.     (Illustrated);  So- 
cial   Organization   and    Mode    of    Government   of 
the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by  A.  F.  Bandelier.  $2.00. 
Sixteenth    and    Seventeenth    Reports     (under    one 
cover),  containing  the  following  articles: 
Social    and    Political   Position   of   Woman    among 
Huron-Iroquois    Tribes,    by    Lucien    Carr;    Notes 
upon   Human   Remains   from   Coahuila   Caves,   by 
Cordelia   A.    Studley;    White    Buffalo    Festival    of 
Uncpapas,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  Elk  Mystery  or 
Festival,  Ogallala  Sioux,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  Re- 
ligious Ceremony  of  the  Four  Winds  or  Quarters, 
as    observed    by   the    Santee    Sioux,    by    Alice    C. 
Fletcher.     (Illustrated);    The    Shadow    or    Ghost 
Lodge,  Ogallala  Sioux,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.    (Illus- 
trated);   The    "Wawan"    or    Pipe    Dance    of    the 
Omahas,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.     (Illustrated) ;  Re- 
port on  Meteoric  Iron  from  Altar  Mounds,  Little 
Miami   Valley,    by   Leonard   P.    Kinnicutt.    $2.00. 
(Signatures  only) 
Eighteenth   and   Nineteenth    Reports    (under    one 
cover),  containing  the  following  articles: 
Notes  on  the  Anomalies,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of 
Bones  of  the  Native  Races  of  North  America,  by 
William  F.  Whitney;  Marriott  Aaound  and  its  Con- 
tents, by  F.  W.  Putnam.    (Illustrated.)    $2.00. 
The  25th  and  following  brief  Reports  are  printed  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   Reprints  of  all  but  the  25th,  26th  and  27th 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Peabody  Museum. 
Price,  35  cents  each. 
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NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXCHANGE 
The    following   works,    some    of    which    were    not 
originally  published  by  the  Peabody  Museum,  are  for 
sale  but  are  not  available  for  exchange. 

A  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeol- 
ogy. Containing  Papers  of  the  Hemenway  South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition.  The  Mary 
Hemenway  Collection  is  exhibited  in  the  Museum. 
Square  octavo.  Maps  and  illustrations.  (Discon- 
tinued after  Vol.  V.) 

VOLUME  I.  1.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials 
at  Zuiii  Pueblo.  By  Walter  Fewkes.  2.  Zuiii 
Melodies.  By  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman.  3.  Recon- 
naissance of  Ruins  in  or  near  the  Zuiii  Reserva- 
tion. By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  $2.00. 

VOLUME  II.  I.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials 
at  the  Tusayan  Pueblos.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
2.  Natal  Ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  By 
J.  G.  Owens.  3.  A  Report  on  the  Present  Con- 
dition of  a  Ruin  in  Arizona  called  Casa  Grande. 
By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  Out  of  print. 
VOLUME  III.  1.  An  Outline  of  the  Documen- 
tary History  of  the  Zuiii  Tribe.  By  A.  F.  Ban- 
delier.  2.  Somatological  Observations  on  Indians 
of  the  Southwest.  By  H.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate.  $2.25. 
(No.  1  of  this  volume  may  be  obtained  sep- 
arately. $1.75.) 

VOLUME  IV.  The  Snake  Ceremonials  at 
Walpi.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  assisted  by  A.  M. 
Stephen  and  J.  G.  Owens.  $2.00. 
VOLUME  V.  1.  Hopi  Songs.  By  Benjamin 
Ives  Gilman.  2.  The  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Expedition.  By  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman  and 
Katherine  H.  Stone.  Out  of  print. 
(Concluding  volume  of  the  Journal,  published 
November,  1908.) 

Human  Bones  in  Hemenway  Collection  (South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition).  Described  by 
D.  Washington  Matthews. 

1890.  Quarto.  286  pages,  59  plates,  and  illustrations 
in  the  text.  $3.25. 

(Reprint  from  Vol.  VI,  Memoirs  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.) 

Hemenway  Southwestern  Expedition.  By  A.  F. 
Bandelier.  1.  Contributions  to  the  Southwestern 
Portion  of  the  United  States.  1890.  Papers  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American 
Series,  vol.  V.  $2.15.  2.  An  Outline  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Zufii  Tribe.  1890.  Journal 
of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  vol. 
Ill,  pages  1-115.  $2.00. 

The  Archaic  Maya  Inscriptions.  By  J.  T.  Goodman. 
1897.  Quarto.    149  pages.   $4.25.   Out  of  print. 
(Appendix  to  Biologia  Central-Americana.)    The 
Archaic  Annual  Calendar  with  tables  for  52  years; 


Archaic  Chronological  Calendar  with  77  pages  of 
tables;  Perpetual  Chronological  Calendar  with 
table;  Working  Chart. 

The  Book  of  Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.   With 
Introduction  by  G.  B.  Gordon- 
Published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia,  1913.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  107  pages  of  the  book.  $7.50. 

Contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of  Missouri.  By 
Professor  W.  B.  Potter  and  Dr.  Edward  Evers. 
1880.  Quarto.  30  pages,  5  plans,  and  24  plates  con- 
taining 148  figures  of  ancient  Missouri  pottery. 
$2.35. 

Codex  Nuttall. 

1902.   (Small  edition.)   In  sheets  only.  $20.00. 
An  ancient  Mexican  Codex  (84  pages  of  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  manuscript  in  its  original 
colors;  with  an  explanatory  introduction  by  Zelia 
Nuttall. 

Papers  by  Luoen  Carr.  (Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  1877-1894.) 
Observations  on  the  Crania  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands,  California.  15  pages.  50  cents. 
Dress  and  Ornaments  of  Certain  American 
Indians.  76  pages.  50  cents. 

Papers  by  Charles  P.  Bowditch.  Three  Papers  Relat- 
ing to  Maya  Subjects:  1.  Was  the  Beginning  Day 
of  the  Maya  Month  Numbered  Zero  (or  Twenty) 
or  One?  (1901.)  50  cents.  2.  A  Method  which 
may  have  been  used  by  the  Mayas  in  Calculating 
Time.  (1901.)  50  cents.  3.  Maya  Nomenclature. 
(1906.)   50  cents. 

Antiquities   of  the   New   England   Indians,   with 
Notes  on  the  Ancient  Cultures  of  the  Adjacent 
Territory.  By  Charles  Clark  Willoughby. 
1935.    Octavo.    322  pages,  fully  illustrated.    Paper 
bound,  $4.00;  cloth,  $6.50. 

DictionnaireFrancais-Montagnais,  Grammatre  Mon- 
tagnaise.  By  Leo  Lemoine.  (W.  B.  Cabot  and 
P.  Cabot,  Boston.)    1901.  346  pages.  $3.25. 

Excavations  in  Mesopotamia  and  Western  Iran 
(Sites  of  4000-500  B.C.).  Graphic  Analyses  by 
Henry  Ware  Eliot,  Jr.;  Art  Work  by  Theresa 
Garrett  Eliot.  1950.  Portfolio  of  32  charts.  $17.50. 

Navajo  Creation  Chants.  From  the  collection  re- 
corded for  the  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  An  album  containing  re- 
cordings of  sixteen  chants  from  Navajo  cosmo- 
gony. Five  ten-inch  unbreakable  records,  including 
a  pamphlet  containing  translations  by  Dr.  Harry 
Hoijer  of  the  texts,  notes  on  the  myth  by  Mary 
C.  Wheelwright,  and  descriptive  and  analytical 
notes  on  the  music  by  Dr.  David  P.  McAllester. 
$10.00,  postpaid. 


(Continued  on  outside  back  cover) 
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PHOTOSTAT  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  OLD  MANUSCRIPTS 


NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXCHANGE 
These  relate  principally  to  the  native  languages  of 
Middle  America.  Reproduced  under  the  direction 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Charles  P. 
Bowditch.  The  edition  of  these  reproductions  is  lim- 
ited to  a  few  copies. 

Doctrina  en  Lengua  Quiche.  Catechism  in  Quiche. 
165  pages.  Out  of  print.  (Original  in  the  library 
of  Professor  M.  H.  Saville,  New  York.) 
Arte  dela  Lengua  Szinca,  Vocabulario  dela  Lengua 
Szinca.  By  Maldonado  de  Matos.  Szinca  gram- 
mar,   with    some    critical    reflections    on    the 


Kakchiquel  grammar.  2  vols.,  1770:  Vol.  1,  219 
pages;  Vol.  IL  91  pages.  Vol.  I,  $24.00;  VoL 
II,  $12.00.  (Original  in  the  library  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University.) 

Ydioma  Zapoteco  del  Valle.  Contains  some  common 
rules  of  grammar,  a  copious  vocabulary,  a  con- 
fessionary,  and  other  things  which  the  Christian 
reader  may  see.  2  vols.,  1793;  Vol  I,  286  pages; 
Vol.  II,  292  pages.  Vol.  I,  $33.00;  Vol.  IL  $33.00. 
(Original  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
Providence,  R.  I.) 


HARVARD  AFRICAN  STUDIES 


Vama  Africana  I.  Edited  by  Oric  Bates.  Assistant 
Editor,  F.  H.  Sterns.  1917.  M.  M.  'Abd  Allah, 
Siwan  customs;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Oral  surgery  in 
Egypt  during  the  Old  Empire;  J.  Roscoe,  Wor- 
ship of  the  dead  as  practiced  by  some  African 
tribes;  F.  H.  Sterns,  The  paleoliths  of  the  Eastern 
Desert;  H.  F.  Mathews,  Notes  on  the  Nungu 
tribe,  Nassawara  Province,  etc.;  J.  Abercromby, 
A  study  of  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Benin  antiquities  in  the 
Peabody  Museum;  A.  Werner,  The  utendi  of 
Mwana  Kupona;  R.  H.  Blanchard,  Notes  on 
Egyptian  Saints;  F.  H.  Sterns,  Darfur  gourds;  G. 
A.  Reisner,  An  inscription  from  Gebel  Barkal; 
O.  Bates,  Ancient  Egyptian  fishing;  R.  F.  Carroll, 
Selected  bibliography  of  Africana  for  1915. 

VOLUME  II,  $7.50. 

Varia  Africana  II.  Edited  by  Oric  Bates.  1918.  G. 
A.  Reisner,  Preliminary  report  on  the  Harvard- 
Boston  excavations  at  Nuri,  etc.;  A.  W.  Hoernle, 
Certain  rites  of  transition  and  the  conception  of 
!nau  among  the  Hottentots;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Some 
early  drawings  of  Hottentot  women;  E.  A. 
Hooton,  Note  on  a  deformed  skull  from  Siwah 
Oasis;  C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligman,  The  Kababish,  a 
Sudan  Arab  tribe;  O.  Bates  and  E.  A.  Hooton, 
On  the  origin  of  the  double-bladed  swords  of  the 
West  Coast;  F.  H.  Sterns,  Some  Bisharin  baskets 
in  the  Peabody  Museum;  W.  S.  Ferguson,  The 
Zulus  and  the  Spartans:  a  comparison  of  their 
military  systems;  A.  van  Gennep,  Recherches 
sur  le  poteries  peints  de  l'Afrique  du  nord  fran- 
chise (Tunisie,  Algerie,  Maroc);  O.  Bates,  Siwan 
pottery;  C.  Ashenden,  Selected  bibliography  of 
Africana  for  1916. 

VOLUME  III,  $6.50. 

Varia  Africana  III.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  Assistant  editor,  Ruth  Otis 
Sawtell.  1922.  V.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,  The  actual 
state  of  the  question  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
populations;  E.  Cerulli,  The  folk-literature  of  the 


Galla  of  Southern  Abyssinia;  H.  S.  Stannus,  The 
Wayao  of  Nyasaland;  C.  Peabody,  Note  on  pre- 
historic collections  from  Northwest  Africa  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 

VOLUME  IV,  $3.50. 

Engi  ism-Nubian  Comparative  Dictionary.  By  G.  W. 

Murray.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.  1923. 

VOLUME  V,  $9.00. 

Excavations  at  Kerma  (Parts  I-III).  By  George  A. 

Reisner.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.   1923. 

VOLUME  VI,  $9.00. 

Excavations  at  Kerma  (Parts  IV-V).  By  George  A. 

Reisner.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  L 

Bates.   1923. 

VOLUME  Vn,  $7.50. 

The  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
By  E.  A.  Hooton.  1925. 

VOLUME  VIII,  $9.00. 

Varia  Africana  IV.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  1928.  O.  Bates  and  Dows  Dun- 
ham, Excavations  at  Gammai;  O.  Bates,  Excava- 
tions at  Marsa  Matruh;  D.  E.  Deny,  A  study 
of  the  crania  from  the  Oasis  of  Siwah;  H.  H. 
Kidder,  Notes  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
hair,  and  eyes  of  the  Kabyles. 

VOLUME  LX,  $10.00. 

Tribes  of  the  Rjf.  By  Carleton  S.  Coon.  1931. 

VOLUME  X,  $7.00. 

Varia  Africana  V.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  1932.  F.  R.  Wulsin,  An  archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance  of  the  Shari  Basin;  C.  B. 
Day,  A  study  of  some  negro-white  families  in 
the  United  States;  W.  Cline,  Anthropometric 
notes  on  the  natives  of  Siwah  Oasis. 

Reprint  from  Volume  X:  A  Study  of  Some  Negro- 
White  Families  in  the  United  States.  By  Caro- 
line Bond  Day.  1932.  126  pages,  57  plates.  $3.25. 


